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THE WEIGHER OF SOULS 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


TRANSLATED BY HAMISH MILES 


A short novel complete in this 


number. The story of a man who attempts to discover by scien- 
tific methods the elements of the human soul, by the versatile 
and brilliant author of “Ariel,” “Byron,” and “The Silence of 


Colonel Bramble.” 


While the judges are deliberating over the 


final manuscripts submitted in the $5,000 Prize Contest for fic- 
tion of this length by American authors, we take pleasure in pre- 
senting this one by a distinguished Frenchman. 


I 


ting down this story. I am aware 
that it will astonish those who have 
been dearest to me, and be distasteful to 
more than one of them. Some will doubt 
my good faith, others my good sense. 
My own thoughts would have been the 
same had I not been the accidental, and 
protesting, eye-witness of the facts I am 
about to relate. So conscious am I of their 
apparent absurdity that I have never 
mentioned them even to my closest inti- 
mates. And if my mind is now made up 
to break this silence, it is because I do 
not feel that I have the right to leave to 
destruction after my own death the sole 
object remaining as evidence of this 
strange dream. 
Before my readers reject Doctor 


I HAVE hesitated a long time before set- 
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James’s theories as altogether improba- 
ble, I would ask them to recall what I 
believe to have been the extreme cau- 
tiousness of my mind. Like all men, I 
have had my passions and weaknesses; 
I have tried to safeguard my judgment. 
In science, in metaphysics, in politics, 
and even in my sentimental life, I have 
made a point of never mistaking my 
wishes for proofs. I am far from having 
always succeeded, but perhaps that con- 
stant circumspection will be counted in 
my favor at a moment when I shall 
stand in every need of credence. 

There is a second argument in my fa- 
vor: the facts I have to narrate are sur- 
prising, but their nature is not impossi- 
ble to verify. A few simple experiments, 
which can be easily repeated by any 
physicist, biologist, or doctor, will show 
that James’s theories, even if they are re- 


















garded as absurd, were based upon actu- 
al observations. Why did I not continue 
these experiments myself? Why have I 
not made them known until after my 
death? It is not very easy for me to ex- 
plain. The main factor, I think, was shy- 
ness, together with a natural distaste for 
occupying myself with certain problems. 
Circumstances had made me a writer, 
not a scientist. I had access to neither a 
hospital nor a laboratory. I was reluctant 
to get into touch with men to whom I 
was one of the profane, in order that I 
might draw their attention to phenom- 
ena which, as I knew, would contradict 
their ideas. I regret my weakness, and I 
should be happy if the publication of 
this memoir were to inspire in some ad- 
venturous minds a desire to follow my 
hapless friend in the exploration of a 
new world, the knowledge of which 
might well lead to results of great sig- 
nificance. 


I knew Doctor James during the War. 
We first met in a muddy Flanders field, 
and amidst a group of cheerful and 
healthy Englishmen his gaunt, promi- 
nent cheekbones, and the look of tor- 
ment on his face, at once impressed me. 
He had been attached to the medical 
services of the division with which I 
served as French liaison-ofiicer. We im- 
mediately became friendly, and not- 
withstanding the horror of those days 
and scenes, the months which I spent 
in the Ypres salient in his company left 
me with memories that might almost be 
termed enjoyable. Between our two 
camp-beds a biscuit-case served as table 
and library. At night, when sleep was 
denied us by the shells screaming their 
way overhead toward Poperinghe, and 
the clacking of the soaked canvas in the 
wind, we held muttered converse about 
madmen and poets. I liked my com- 
panion. Beneath his casing of cynicism I 
caught glimpses of the bold and tender 
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spirit within. So reticent was he that | 
shared his daily life for months on end 
without knowing whether he had either 
wife or children. 

The armistice cut short this friend- 
ship, as it did so many others. For a year 
we exchanged letters, and I thus learned 
that James was on the staff of one of the 
London hospitals. Then one of us 
(which, I couldn’t now say) failed to 
answer a letter. James became an image 
still entangled with my memories, but 
an unreal image, like that of a character 
in a novel. And in the end I ceased to 
think about him, even in dream, until 
the spring of 1925. 

During that year I had occasion to 
make a long stay in London for some 
researches at the British Museum. I was 
there alone, rather tired and depressed 
by too much continuous work. One 
morning the sunshine was so bright that 
I had not the courage to immure my- 
self in the reading-room. For a moment 
or two I stood watching the pigeons un- 
der the Greek colonnade of the museum, 
as friendly and as distant as those of 
Saint Mark’s. I stood in a brown study. 
The realization was forced on me that 
solitude, healthy enough for a short 
time, was becoming intolerable. Yet I 
did not lack English friends—why had- 
n’t I tried to look them up? Wouldn’t it 
be pleasant to spend the evenings with 
such an intelligent fellow as Doctor 
James? I had forgotten his address, but 
it is never hard to trace a doctor; and en- 
tering the reading-room, I discovered 
from a medical directory that H. B. 
James, M.D., was on the resident staff of 
Saint Barnaby’s Hospital. I decided to 
drop my work for that morning, and to 
go and hunt up my friend. 

Saint Barnaby’s Hospital lies south of 
the Thames, in the crowded region that 
stretches beyond Blackfriars Bridge. To 
cross the river thereabouts always im- 
presses me in a strange and compelling 
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way. The Thames there is the frontier of 
two worlds. One leaves the Gothic and 
Renaissance London, the London of 
chess-board squares, of the tree-lined 
embankments beneath the great hotels, 
of the red stream of busses, for a city of 
factories and warehouses, bare walls, 
and blunt chimneystacks. And the con- 
trast that morning struck me the more 
forcibly as, just when I was crossing the 
bridge, a great cloud suddenly obscured 
the sun. In a gloomy, stormy light I 
reached the slime-covered bankside 
where men were loading stranded 
barges with sacks of cement. Along the 
thoroughfare roared the metallic din of 
tramcars and steam tractors. Alongside 
the pavement seethed a wretched street- 
market. I was entering the territory of 
a different people. 

A policeman told me how to reach 
Saint Barnaby’s. Situated on the river’s 
edge, the hospital seemed to me like a 
refuge amidst all the sordid houses and 
the blind walls of warehouses. Like so 
many London buildings, it resembled 
one of those edifices in Romantic en- 
gravings, with long white streaks em- 
phasizing the black violence of the shad- 
ows, but it was enlivened here and there 
by little splashes of vivid color—the 
green of turf, the lavender-blue uniform 
of a nurse, the bright red dressing- 
gowns of three convalescents taking 
their first stroll. Above the iron gates a 
large streamer displayed an inscription 
to the effect that Saint Barnaby’s was 
supported by voluntary contributions 
and that at the present moment there 
was a deficit of 30,000 pounds. I entered, 
and asked the porter whether Doctor 
H. B. James was attached to the hospital. 

“Doctor James?” he said. “Certainly, 
sir... . At this time you'll probably 
find him in the residents’ lodge. . . . 
Straight under the memorial arch, and 
first on your left.” 

I obeyed, and found a small detached 





block, likewise of smoke-blackened 
white stone, but covered with ivy and 
Virginia creeper. A board at the foot of 
the stairs showed the names of the doc- 
tors, each of them followed by the indi- 
cation “IN” or “OUT.” At the top of 
the list I read: “Dr. H. B. James, 1st 
Floor, Room 21. IN.” I went up, and 
found my friend’s name inscribed on the 
wooden plate of one of the doors. Then 
suddenly I felt anxious—in fact, almost 
shy. Would he be pleased at seeing me 
after such long oblivion? Should I 
merely find myself alone again, after a 
few polite remarks, in that dismal cluster 
of chimneys and slums? I knocked, and 
with an unconscious movement took 
hold of the door-knob. It did not turn. 
It seemed to be held fast from within. 
A voice, that onc.-familiar grating voice 
that seemed torn by the wind from rust- 
ed scrap-iron, came in what struck me 
as a dry tone: 

“Just one moment, please.” 

In the ensuing silence I heard hasty 
footsteps, the noise of sliding rings from 
a hurriedly pulled curtain, a squeal rath- 
er like that of a small animal pinched or 
hit by mistake, and then a clinking of 
glasses being thrown against each other. 
Water flowed into a basin, gentle and ir- 
ritating. Standing in front of the door 
I waited, vaguely uneasy. What was 
James doing? Had I interrupted some 
operation, a dressing, an examination? 
It seemed unlikely. James was not a 
surgeon, and in any case he would not 
have brought a patient to his own room. 
Was he rising late after being on night- 
duty? Had I woken him up? At last the 
water ceased, steps came toward me, the 
door-knob turned beneath my hand, 
and through the half-opened door I saw 
the doctor’s head. He was even more 
gaunt than during the War. His eyes, 
with deep hollows beneath the orbits, 
shone with a troubled and as it were 
veiled gleam; in the expression there 
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was something haggard which I found 
extremely painful. For a moment he 
hesitated before picking on the exact 
memory that fitted his unexpected call- 
er, then smiled and opened the door 
wide. I saw that he was wearing a white 
overall. 

“Hullo, my boy! What the deuce are 
you doing in England? You're the last 
person I'd have expected to see this 
morning!” 

The room was simply furnished: a 
camp-bed, two chairs, a big leather arm- 
chair, and a few shelves, some laden 
with books, the rest hidden by a green 
canvas curtain, the same one, no doubt, 
that I had heard sliding on its rod. In 
one corner stood a hand-basin full of 
soapy water. On the mantelpiece, sev- 
eral photographs of a young woman. 
James offered me the armchair and 
handed me a cigarette-box, but he kept 
looking round with an air of such anxi- 
ety that I wondered if there could be a 
third person hidden in the room. Then 
he made an effort to talk, with just the 
air of feigned interest that might be 
assumed by one interrupted in some du- 
bious occupation and trying to assume 
ease of manner. 

“Well, well!” he said. “You certainly 
seem to have dropped me since you be- 
came an historian. . . . I read that last 
book of yours, although you didn’t send 
it me. ... Not bad. I shouldn’t have 
thought you had it in you... . But 
books apart, what’s been happening to 
you?” 

I had arrived full of pleasure at seeing 
again a man of whom I had been fond, 
a man too who had given me some of 
my keenest intellectual enjoyment. But 
I felt vexed, and so ill at ease that my 
pleasure was completely spoiled. I saw 
that James and I had almost nothing to 
say to each other. We had known each 
other as members of a group which had 
long ceased to exist. Of our 1918 soul, 
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nothing survived. Our common anguish 
regarding the outcome of the War, our 
common affection for wounded friends, 
were sentiments as dead as the super- 
ficial cells which had then formed our 
earthly framework. To the self who had 
just entered this room, the James who 
dwelt there was a being almost as com- 
pletely a stranger as any random passer- 
by I might have stopped in Piccadilly. 
I felt that the only way of again reach- 
ing the deeper and more stable layers in 
him was to confess my disappointment. 

“Tt’s an odd thing, James,” I said, “but 
do you remember an evening of ours at 
Ypres when you told me about the dis- 
sociation of personality in madness? | 
feel something very like that at this mo- 
ment! I came to your room to find a Self 
which no longer exists, and I am vainly 
longing for the moment of madness 
that might allow me to be pleased at 
seeing you...” 

Such a remark would have sufficed to 
rouse the James I had once known to a 
discourse at once learned and humor- 
ous. But he shrugged his shoulders 
wearily, lit a cigarette, and sank into one 
of the chairs, still looking anxiously 
round. 

“Ah, well!” he sighed. “It’s a long 
time since I gave up worrying about 
dissociations and sublimations. . . . I 
look after people with cancer, and heart 
disease, and lung troubles. . . . The 
Port of London occasionally send me 
compatriots of yours, seamen . . .” 

At that instant, from behind the green 
curtain, there came a sound that is never 
forgotten by any who have heard it— 
the scampering of a rat, a swift, dry 
sound accentuated by the hard claws of 
the feet. Suddenly I had visions of a dug- 
out which I once shared with James in 
a railway-cutting. 

“Hullo!” I said laughingly, “do you 
keep rats? That’s something to stir up 
common memories for us!” 
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“Rats?” he said, rising with a look of 
displeasure. “How do you suppose there 
would be rats in a hospital? You're suf- 
fering from hallucinations, my boy. . . . 
I say, I’m awfully sorry, but we can’t 
stay here ... it’s time for me to go 
round my wards. Would you like to 
come with me? It might interest you.” 

I was now definitely embarrassed. 

“Are you sure I shan’t be in the way?” 
I said, “I can easily come back some 
other time.” 

“No,” he answered, in a tone of min- 
gled good-will and irony. “No, you are- 
n’t in my way now... .” 

He stepped quickly over to the sink, 
and taking a little soapy water, wiped a 
red smear from the edge of the basin. 


II 


Saint Barnaby’s Hospital struck me as 
one of the least gloomy that could be 
imagined. The floors of the wards were 
tiled in black-and-white squares, the red 
beds were trimly ranged, the windows 
had their flowers; and oases of healthy 
freshness were set in this realm of sick- 
ness by the nurses, almost all of them 
pretty and kindly, in their blue print 
dresses. Each ward was ruled over by a 
ward-sister, recognizable by the deeper 
blue of her belt. 

“Nothing to report, sister?” James 
asked. 

“Td like you to have a look at number 
216, doctor. The fever’s not going 
down. .. .” 

He went over to the bed. Turning 
over the case-sheet hung above the pa- 
tient’s head, he made an effort to re- 
member the history of the illness, and 
ordered a change of treatment in a 
mournful, tired voice. In the women’s 
ward, I was struck by his indifference. 
In myself the sight of a sick woman (es- 
pecially if she be young and pleasing) 
has always inspired an ardent sense of 





pity, mingled perhaps with sensuality. 
I realized that a doctor entering these 
rooms would not, as I did, experience a 
sensation at once agonizing and grate- 
ful, a feeling of invaded intimacy and 
melting compassion; yet it surprised me 
to see how insensitive my companion 
was to the little blandishments of some 
of these dying women. There was one 
girl, deathly pale under her long, loosen- 
ed hair, who attempted a smile as we 
passed, only to fall back upon her pil- 
low, gasping for breath. 

“Poor child!” I said to James. 

“Which ?” he said. “Oh, yes . . . 318. 
No hope for her. . . .” 

In the male wards several patients 
were out of bed, standing grouped in 
their red jackets round the beds or the 
flower-laden tables. There was a dock 
strike in progress at the time, and many 
of the patients were slightly injured men 
who stood there arguing politics and 
religion amongst themselves in the 
weighty tone of Hyde Park orators. I 
saw my friend’s eyes soften as he spoke 
to one strikingly handsome lad of fif- 
teen. 

“Is that you, sonny?” he said. “No 
more giddiness? You can go out to-mor- 
row. ... Anything to report, sister?” 

“I don’t think 413 will get through 
the night, doctor. He doesn’t open his 
eyes any longer.” 

James went over to a corner bed 
where an old man was lying. His thin 
cheeks and nostrils seemed to be sucked 
in toward the inside of his body. He was 
breathing very fast. His ruddy-white 
beard had not been shaved for several 
days. James took the sick man’s pulse; 
he was unconscious and showed no re- 
action. 

“You're right, sister,” he said with 
sudden animation. “He won’t last the 
night ... Tl warn Gregory. Don’t 
bother about anything. . . . In any case 
I'll come in and see him during the day. 
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Get him a little camphorated oil: it will 
keep him going until the evening.” 

I was taken aback by this sudden 
change in my friend. His excitement 
now seemed to equal his previous indif- 
ference. 

“I must go and see the post-mortem 
clerk,” he said. “Come along with me; 
that will interest you.” 

“What is the post-mortem clerk?” I 
asked. 

“Forgotten your Latin? He’s the as- 
sistant responsible for seeing to the au- 
topsy of the corpse after a patient dies. 
Ours is a queer little man called Greg- 
ory. 

We went down three flights of stairs. 
James pushed back a heavy door laden 
with bolts, and we entered an amphi- 
theatre capable of holding about twenty 
onlookers, the white walls coated with 
a shiny varnish, and with four dissect- 
ing-tables in the centre. The air was im- 
pregnated with an unpleasant smell of 
formaldehyde. I gave a start when a 
small figure of a man seemed to rise 
with diabolic abruptness from the mid- 
dle of the amphitheatre. He repelled me 
from my first glimpse of him. And yet 
his appearance was quite commonplace, 
the points of his waxed mustache twist- 
ing spirally up toward his gold-rimmed 
glasses. When James mentioned this 
clerk of the corpses I had imagined, for 
some reason or other, a sort of romantic 
executioner; and I was shocked by this 
polite, tradesman-like vulgarity in con- 
junction with the idea of death. 

“Morning, Gregory,” said the doctor. 
“This is a French friend of mine who is 
going over the hospital. . . . I came in 
to warn you that we shall certainly have 
number 413 to-night.” 

“Very good, doctor,” said the little 
man. “I'll come this evening. Everything 
will be ready. Ten o'clock ?” 

“Yes, about ten,” said James. “A little 
earlier if you can.” 
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“And by the way, doctor,” asked 
Gregory in a lowered voice, “you aren’t 
forgetting that you owe me for the last 
two?” 

James looked all round with the same 
anxious glance that had surprised me in 
his room, and taking two notes from 
his wallet he handed them to Gregory. 
The latter eyed me through his spec- 
tacles. 

“Perhaps,” he said, slowly folding the 
notes, “the French gentleman would 
like to see our installation ?” 

I murmured some unintelligible re- 
mark. The smell of this room was be- 
ginning to give me qualms, and I was 
afraid of making myself look foolish by 
fainting. 

“Our organization,” the little man 
went on complacently, “enables us to 
deal, in this room and that next door, 
with as many as eight corpses daily. It 
is quite enough—except in midsum- 
mer, because the babies crowd me up 
then. .. . And yet, sir, with methodi- 
cal handling, even in the busy season, I 
can keep up... can’t I, doctor? I’ve 
done as many as four on the same table. 
... Feet here and head there... 
Hard work, I can tell you! No, no, 
don’t go this way out, sir. You haven’t 
seen the best. . . .” 

He turned toward the iron door let 
into the varnished wall, on which a no- 
tice was pasted: “Professor Simpson 
wishes to have hearts intact. The great- 
est care must be taken.” Bolts creaked. 
Slowly the door turned. I was caught by 
a sense of mortal chill. I must have been 
rather pale, for James took my arm and 
gave me a close look. Going down a 
few steps, we reached a large, brick- 
walled cellar. In the centre of the refrig- 
erating room stood a metal apparatus 
which looked like a baker’s oven, a boil- 
er, or more exactly, with its long pro- 
jecting rods, a gigantic waffle-iron. Greg- 
ory gave me a glance, signed to me with 
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an air of hidden understanding as if he 
were on the point of giving me a won- 
derful present, and then, with remark- 
able agility, opened two doors and pull- 
ed one of the rods. I almost cried out 
loud, for he had drawn forward to 
where we stood a long platform on 
which lay a naked woman. 

How lovely she was, that dead crea- 
ture! I shall never forget the unearthly 
whiteness of that body, on which the 
points of the breasts laid twin stains of 
pale pink. Her eyes were closed. A sad, 
lofty smile gave shape to a delicious 
mouth. How had such a woman come 
to die in an outlying hospital? One 
would have liked to know her, to con- 
sole her, to help her. . . . Gregory and 
James stood motionless, eying me. 

“Do you recognize her, doctor?” said 
Gregory. “It’s that Russian girl.... 
They're waiting for the relatives to 
claim her... .” 

He pushed back the rod with an ab- 
rupt jerk, thrusting platform and body 
into the black metal machine, and said 
with an air of pride: 

“We can keep them indefinitely in this 
cold. . . . Would you like to see a man?” 

“No, thanks,” I said. “I'd like to get 
outside.” 

James took my arm again, kindly this 
time. 

“Tll take you up to my room,” he 
said, “and you shall have a glass of port. 
You don’t look well. . . . And look, 
Gregory—is that fixed for this eve- 
ning?” 

At that moment a muffled bell sound- 
ed in the amphitheatre: tak-tak ... 
tak-tak-tak-tak.... 

“Two-four,” said Gregory. “That’s for 
you, doctor.” 

“Excuse me,” said James, “I must 
leave you for a moment. . . . Yes, we 


all have our own signals on these bells. 


Mine is two-four. . . . There are bells 
like that in every ward and in our rooms 





too. .. . All I have to do now is to tele- 
phone to the lodge, and they'll tell me 
where I’m needed. . . . You wait here 
for me.” 

“I'd rather see you somewhere else, 
doctor. Will you dine with me to-night ? 
I’m staying in a delightful little hotel 
in the city... .” 

“To-night?” he murmured absently. 
“, . . To-night? Yes, at a pinch, I can get 
some one to take my place. . . . I too 
should very much like to have a talk. 
Only you heard just now—I must be 
back at ten o’clock. If you’re willing to 
dine early, about seven, I can come.” 

“Tll expect you ... Johnson’s Ho- 
Shwes 

High up in the amphitheatre the 
buzzer was repeating: tak-tak, tak-tak- 
tak-tak. 

III 


The proprietor of Johnson’s Hotel 
prided himself on having installed 
neither central heating nor electric 
light; but a huge fire of logs blazed in 
the hall fireplace, silver candlesticks 
gleamed on the dining-room table, the 
servants were silent and respectful, and 
the visitor felt that to them he was not 
a number but a man. I asked the head 
waiter to give me for this dinner the 
small private dining-room; I liked its 
light oak panelling, and on coming in 
about seven o'clock, I was struck by a 
sense of surprising intimacy. On the ma- 
hogany of the table a vase of jonquils 
shone in the soft light of the candles. 
When James arrived a moment later, I 
noticed with pleasure that he too re- 
sponded to the charming simplicity of 
the setting. 

“Ah!” he said, standing warming his 
hands in front of the fire, “it takes a 
Frenchman to discover corners of old 
England in the middle of London. 
What a good idea of yours! I needed a 
rest so badly. . . . Strictly speaking, I 
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don’t deal with the out-patients, but the 
list is so heavy on Mondays that I give 
my colleagues a hand if I can.” 

“Why are there more patients on 
Monday?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough! In our poor 
districts, Monday is the day when the 
rent-collector calls for the week’s mon- 
ey. The women contrive not to be at 
home, and so as to have an excuse they 
bring their children along to us. You 
ought to see that some day: it’s incredi- 
ble! Some of them leave their brats on 
the benches and go for a drink at the 
pub opposite. After the consultation they 
have to be found and brought back, all 
drowsy with beer, and made to pick out 
one from the kids who’ve been left be- 
hind. . . . Besides, there are the Sun- 
day accidents, fights, and of course my 
own patients. . . . It’s a stiff day.” 

“Sit down, James... . We'll try to 
put the hospital out of your mind. Do 
you remember that Burgundy we used 
to drink at Amiens? I’ve ordered you 
the very same.” 

Wartime memories occupied us dur- 
ing the soup, and then James retired into 
an impregnable taciturnity. I remem- 
bered that he used often to emerge 
from such fits of abstraction with one 
of those dazzling, paradoxical speeches 
which had made me like him. So I re- 
mained silent myself, and waited. 

“Tell me,” he said suddenly. “There’s 
one question I’ve never asked you . . . 
even at times when it would have been 
very natural. Do you believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul ?” 

I was a little surprised, but quite 
pleased, for in this abrupt exordium I 
once more saw the James of my memo- 
ries. I reflected for a moment. 

“What a question!” I said. “You 
know, or rather you used to know, what 
my metaphysical ‘position’ is. . . . I be- 
lieve I can see in nature the traces of an 
order, a plan—the reflection of divinity, 
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if you like. . . . But the plan itself seems 
to me to be unintelligible to a human 
mind. . . . To answer you, then, I can 
fall back on no. traditional doctrines. 
All I can honestly say is that I have never 
come across any visible sign of the sur- 
vival of souls. . . . But to declare as a 
fact that the soul dies with the body 
strikes me as equally rash.” 

“You’re very canny!” he said impa- 
tiently. “It is impossible that one of these 
hypotheses should not seem to you more 
probable than the other. . . . Do you 
live as if you believed, or as if you did 
not believe, in another life?” 

“I certainly live as if I did not believe 
in a Day of Judgment; but that doesn’t 
prove that I am sure of the non-immor- 
tality of the soul. It proves that I don’t 
believe in the severity of a God who 
must at the same time be our Creator. 
. . . But if you give me a moment or 
two to think, I feel I can find arguments 
in favor of the hypothesis that the soul 
dies with the body. . . . Thought with- 
out body? It seems inconceivable. . . . 
Don’t you think so? Our thinking is a 
tissue of images and sensations. . . . Sen- 
sations cease with the sentient organs, 
and the re-birth of images is bound up 
with the existence of a nervous system. 
. .. You know better than I do how 
certain physical deterioration of the 
brain-cells causes an alteration, even a 
suppression, of personality. . . . It was 
you yourself who taught me that a man’s 
thoughts can be transformed by the pres- 
ence of spirochetes, the injection of cer- 
tain glandular products. . . . All this 
shows a very strong link between the 
physical basis of our thinking and the 
thought itself. . . . And then, after all, 
there is syncope. .. . Do you remember, 
James, that day when my horse fell on 
me, in Flanders somewhere, and you 
found me unconscious in the meadow? 
I had been there for two hours, and I re- 
membered nothing. . . . It did not look 
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as if my soul had been living while my 
body was annihilated.” 

“That looks very poor reasoning to 
me,” said the doctor, in a harsh, sarcas- 
tic voice. “I grant you that in your swoon 
you ceased for a period to be conscious 
of your personality. (Yet that is going 
a long way, for there are many patients 
who come round from a faint or an 
anesthetic and remember extraordinary 
scenes, and sometimes describe the im- 
pressions of a soul set free.) But that 
your personality was annihilated, the 
very fact of your awakening totally dis- 
proves.... When you got up after 
your tumble from your horse, you were- 
n’t a different man—you were the same 
man... . If this experiment proves any- 
thing, it would rather be that your per- 
sonality was able to survive when your 
body had seemingly deserted it... . But 
we can imagine better. Nowadays, 
when a heart stops beating and lungs 
stop breathing, we doctors say that the 
patient is dead... . Very good.... 
But suppose that means were found 
(and it’s not at all improbable that they 
may be) for inducing a circulation of 
new blood in the dead man’s head. Will 
not the man live again?” 

“I don’t know. . . . It’s possible.” 

“If he is re-born, will it be with the 
same or a different personality?” 

“The same, of course.” 

“Then we're agreed. . . . But where 
will that personality come from? Will 
you maintain that it is suddenly formed, 
with all its vast landscape of memories, 
with its passions and sentiments, in that 
newly re-born body? Or is it the dead 
man’s old soul? And if the latter, are 
you not thereby granting that it did not 
die with the body?” 

“Why, James? If our memories are 
linked with a definite structure of the 
brain, and if that structure has not alter- 
ed, the memories are re-born identical. 
... To use a rough-and-ready image, 





but one that will give you some notion 
of my thought, it is as if you said: “The 
ministry is empty all night, isn’t it? And 
yet when the clerks come back in the 
morning, they will busy themselves with 
the same matters. Therefore, the min- 
istry has a personal soul which dwells 
there invisibly during the night?’” 

“An ingenious sophism!” said the doc- 
tor, as he poured out some wine. “But it 
has no substance. . . . For you're pre- 
supposing that the brain contains the 
outline of its images and memories just 
as the ministry contains its files... . 
Well, you must allow me my opinion as 
a doctor that we possess no proof at all 
of any such organization of the brain. 
The idea of cerebral localization is less 
and less favored by the specialists, and 
even were it true, it would not prove 
your assertion. . . . No, the more one 
studies the structure of the brain, the 
stronger is one’s impression that it is, 
as your countryman Bergson says, a sys- 
tem of communication, a telephone-ex- 
change between the body and something 
else. Naturally, if you destroy the ex- 
change your communication ceases, but 
that doesn’t prove that the interlocutor 
never existed, nor that he vanished with 
the instruments. . . .” 

“Quite so, James. But in the case of 
the telephone-exchange, I believe in the 
interlocutor because a simple experi- 
ment will enable me to trace him by 
proceeding to him in the flesh, on foot, 
on horseback, or by air. Who has ever 
traced this soul-interlocutor of yours? 
Can you give me a single instance of 
thought without a corporeal basis?” 

“Why certainly! You must see that if 
the body, the first cell, the first percep- 
tible particle of protoplasm, were not 
preceded by a ‘vital force,’ a ‘creative 
thought,’ matter would never have been 
organized into a living body. . . . After 
all, it is rather surprising that you your- 


self should have formed a body, the body 
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I see before me now, with carbon, oxy- 
gen, phosphorus, and a few other in- 
sentient elements... . And it’s still 
more surprising that you thus construct- 
ed a man, rather than a bear or a shrimp. 
. . . Where was the material basis of the 
thought from which you were born? 
From what brain were transmitted the 
inherited thoughts and ancestral images 
that make you You?” 

“Are you talking seriously, James? 
Don’t you believe simply that this ma- 
terial basis was within the fertilized cell 
from which my body sprang? Biology 
is not my strong point, but . . .” 

“I can’t help smiling!” he said. 
“Where have you seen any scientific 
proof, my dear fellow, that your body 
and mind were prefigured in a certain 
cell thirty-five years ago? You said just 
now: ‘I believe in the interlocutor be- 
cause a simple experiment: will enable 
me to trace him. . . .” But in this case, 
what experiment have you made? What 
allows you to imagine that to enlarge a 
cell to a gigantic scale, beyond the pow- 
er of any microscope, would enable you 
to discover in it the nose of your great- 
grandfather, or the puritanism of mine? 
And if you really believe so, do you think 
that such a belief is scientific? That 
would be a great mistake. . . . That no- 
tion, if you have it, is a religion, neither 
more nor less proven than another, sur- 
prising only in a man who has just been 
declaring himself emancipated from any 
doctrine. . . . I know very well that the 
nineteenth century strained every nerve 
to reduce the spiritual to terms of the 
material. But it failed. Observation in 
no way proves that the mental, the sen- 
timental, life is contained within the 
material life, but on the contrary, that 
the former supplements the latter with a 
whole unexplored domain. . . .” 

The plump, pink head waiter brought 
in our coffee. He looked pained. Guests 
at Johnson’s, I dare say, did not usually 





argue heatedly on the immortality of the 
soul. I held my peace. James’s argu- 
ments left me somewhat embarrassed. 
I offered him a cigarette, and for some 
time he smoked in silence. 

“All the same,” I said at last, “all the 
same. ... Try the reductio ad absurd- 
um, James. . . . Supposing that each 
single one of us has an immortal soul, 
where the deuce would the billions be 
who have lived? Where would the mil- 
lions of billions go who have still to 
live? Where are the souls of brute 
beasts? If you were a theologian, you’d 
say they hadn’t any. But you’re a natu- 
ralist. Where are the souls of all the 
porpoises and kangaroos and crabs that 
ever existed? Don’t you find such an 
idea inconceivable ?” 

“If I were a theologian, as you say, I 
should probably reply that those num- 
bers which terrify you are as nothing in 
the sight of an all-powerful and infinite 
God. . . . But you’re talking now of an 
eternal survival of all personalities. I’m 
not asking so much as that. Can’t you 
imagine that every living body might 
have attached to itself a certain quantity 
of a force, the nature of which is un- 
known to us, but which, for convenient 
reference, we may term the ‘vital fluid’? 
What’s to prevent us from thinking that 
after death this ‘fluid’ returns to a kind 
of common stock ? Why shouldn’t there 
be a principle of the conservation of life, 
analogous to that of the conservation of 
energy? Grant me that, and I shall say 
I’m satisfied.” 

“Satisfied? But my dear James, why 
do you attach all this importance to such 
frail hypotheses?” 

“That, my friend,” he said, rising, “I 
shall explain to you in an hour’s time, if 
you will do me the favor of coming back 
with me to the hospital.” 


IV 
Whilst we had been dining, a thick 
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fog had come down over the streets. The 
gleaming headlights of invisible cars 
planted it with rings of red and white 
light. Ludgate Circus was a landscape 
of nightmare. James bade me take his 
arm and guided me toward a bus. He 
had not spoken a word since leaving the 
hotel. When we were seated, I turned 
to him. 

“What are we going to see?” I asked. 

“Nothing perhaps. ... You shall 
judge for yourself. . . . But in any case, 
you must realize that you’re the first per- 
son to whom I am revealing my re- 
searches. .. . Besides, you’ll understand. 
. . . But I'd rather not talk in here,” he 
added, casting a hostile glance toward a 
lady in mourning who was sitting be- 
side me. 

The bus crossed the river in the midst 
of a veritable bank of yellow cotton- 
wool. Factory fires on that baleful shore 
gleamed vast and pale through the 
flocculent gloom. The vibration of the 
bus made me drowsy. 

“We get off here,” said Doctor James 
abruptly. 

We were in front of Saint Barnaby’s. 
The lights of the hospital shone feebly 
in the enveloping cloud. With the sure 
movements of a man on his own ground, 
James led me across the quadrangles 
and under archways, and in a moment 
or two I recognized the iron door of the 
mortuary. For some time I had felt sure 
it was there that he was bringing me, 
and in spite of myself, I shuddered. My 
companion’s nervous state seemed to be 
one of violent over-excitement. With 
what macabre exhibition did he propose 
to round off our evening? The door was 
shut and bolted, and James knocked 
once, then twice quickly. 

“T’m here, doctor,” came the insuffer- 
able voice of Gregory from inside. 

I was annoyed with myself for my un- 
easiness, and could not overcome it. As 
a matter of fact, looking back on it in 


cool blood, I can now hardly find an ex- 
planation of its intensity. I had found 
this man Gregory distasteful, but I had 
no reason to think that he was anything 
but a harmless laboratory assistant. My 
acquaintance with James was of old 
standing, and nothing I knew of him 
could fail to fill me with confidence. 
True, he had greatly changed since the 
War, and I was not quite confident of 
his being in his right mind. But what 
could I have to fear? The sight of death? 
The years between 1914 and 1918 had 
accustomed me to that. Was I being 
made an unwilling accomplice? But an 
accomplice in what crime? I strained 
every nerve to make that effort at self- 
command which one made, ten years 
before, when a bombardment began, 
and I crossed the threshold, resolved on 
firmness. 

“Good evening, doctor,” said Gregory. 

Then he noticed my presence. He 
looked surprised, and, I thought, rather 
put out. 

“Hullo, you’ve brought some one 
along, doctor?” he said. 

And taking James aside, he whisper- 
ed a few words which I could not hear. 

“Tt makes no difference,” said James 
out loud. “My friend is a Frenchman, a 
total stranger to the hospital, and a loyal 
friend of mine throughout the War. He 
will hold his tongue.” 

“T hope so,” said Gregory, “I certainly 
hope so. . . . We'd both lose our posi- 
tions, doctor, if the gentleman did any 
talking.” 

“All right, all right—I tell you he 
won't,” answered James impatiently. 
“Have you got the man?” 

Stepping aside, Gregory opened the 
dissecting-table to our view. I then saw 
that a body was lying on it, completely 
naked, with its head flung back, and I 
recognized the man with the ruddy- 
white beard I had seen that morning in 
his death-agony. I had been wrong in 
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taking him for an old man. Sickness 
had left marks of wear on his face, but 
the body was youthful, handsome, and 
muscular, and in the pitiful limpness of 
death left one with a cruel impression 
of wasted vigor. The left thigh was tat- 
tooed with a device of two entwined ser- 
pents, and the chest displayed a bark 
with swelling sails. 

“We're late,” said James. “This fog. 
. . . How long has he been there?” 

“The last breath was about nine-forty, 
doctor... . And it’s ten-thirty now.” 

“That’s all right,” said the doctor. 
“There’s a chance yet. . .. Quick, Greg- 
ory, the weighing-machine. . . .” And 
turning to me, he added: “Sit down on 
one of those benches. . . . Don’t move; 
and not a word. .. . I'll explain later 
what you'll have seen. . . .” 

Gregory had vanished under the tiers 
of seats. He returned bearing an appa- 
ratus which I identified, when he set it 
up, as a weighing-machine with a dial 
and pointer on top, very much like 
those to be seen in railway-stations. Its 
platform was large enough to support 
an outstretched human body. With 
James’s help the assistant laid the corpse 
of the red-headed man on it, and fixed 
a small mirror at the tip of the pointer. 
Then, diving once more beneath the 
benches, he brought up a cylinder 
mounted on a fairly tall upright sup- 
port. I heard a spring being turned. No 
doubt he was winding up some piece of 
clockwork mechanism. 

“Make haste, Gregory, make haste!” 
said the doctor impatiently. “Are you 
ready? I'll put the lights out. . . .” 

He turned a switch. All the lights in 
the amphitheatre went out. And I then 
saw that a luminous ray, reflected by the 
mirror fixed to the point of the needle, 
struck the cylinder, which was slowly 
revolving. By this means, any move- 
ment of the pointer was matched by the 
much more extensive movement of a 
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luminous point on the cylinder. It was 
the classic method which I had seen 
used long ago, in the physiology class, 
to augment the sensitiveness of a gal- 
vanometer. 

I understood nothing of the experi- 
ment I was witnessing, but the scene had 
assumed a scientific, and therefore fa- 
miliar, aspect, which reassured me. I was 
now alive to its curious beauty. The 
blackness, that feebly gleaming ray, that 
naked body vaguely outlined in the 
dark, James’s face picked out for an in- 
stant by the ray—it all recalled those pic- 
tures of Rembrandt’s wherein the phi- 
losopher, the alchemist, toils in the 
brown shadows relieved only by a yel- 
low light from the narrow, unearthly 
windows. For a few minutes the silence 
was complete, and then James’s voice 
came out from the darkness. 

“Are you beginning to grasp?” it said. 
“You gathered, of course, that the lumi- 
nous spot on the cylinder indicates the 
weight of the body. ... Well, now, 
look at the two phosphorescent marks 
showing the top and bottom of the cylin- 
der. You see how the ray’s point of im- 
pact is slowly dropping—the weight is 
diminishing. ... The weight of a 
corpse always diminishes during the 
hours following death. . . . Why so? 
That’s easy to understand: part of the 
moisture contained in the tissues is lost 
by slow evaporation, and there is no nu- 
trition to replace it. . . . Observe that 
this drop is continuous, as you can see by 
noting that the luminous point falls 
steadily, and in fact there seems no rea- 
son why such evaporation should be any- 
thing but regular. .. . It is about an 
hour now since death took place. For 
half an hour more, within a few min- 
utes, this phenomenon will continue 
without any change. After that you 
must watch the cylinder very closely.” 

There followed an extraordinary still- 
ness. I could hear James and Gregory 
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breathing. Slowly the luminous point 
kept sinking, and there this man lay, he 
who doubtless had once, to a wife and 
children, been the centre of the world, 
now stretched on a metal platform, the 
object of an incomprehensible experi- 
ment. High up in the amphitheatre the 
buzzer sounded—tak-tak-tak, tak-tak. 


“Twenty-five past one,” said James, 
in a tone which again made me aware 
of the extraordinary nervous tension he 
had shown earlier in the night. 

I kept my eyes glued to the cylinder. I 
could distinctly hear the tick of a chro- 
nometer, which James no doubt was 
holding. 

“One-thirty,” he said. 

A few seconds later I saw the spot of 
light drop sharply. The jump was very 
small, but easy to detect. 

“Did you see, James?” I exclaimed. 

“I’ve seen better things than that,” 
said the sarcastic voice, “I didn’t bring 
you here merely to observe that phe- 
nomenon.” 

And with that he turned on the lights 
again. Slightly dazzled, I saw once again 
Gregory’s waxed mustache, and the 
ruddy man lying there in one of those 
limp, clumsy positions assumed by 
corpses. 

My calm had returned. I felt inter- 
ested and curious; I had glimpses of 
what my friend was seeking. I felt pas- 
sionately anxious to know his own inter- 
pretation of his experiment. 

“Now you'll explain,” I said. 

“Wait,” he answered me. “I must let 
Gregory get to bed. . . . Come up to 
my room and I'll let you see something 
else. . . . Thanks, Gregory. I'll be see- 
ing you to-morrow.” 

“Shall I keep the heart for Professor 
Simpson to-morrow?” said the little 
man politely, taking the dead body in 
his arms to put it back on the dissecting- 


table. 


“Who cares about hearts?” said James 
with a shrug. “Yes, of course: just do 
what they told you.” 

And taking my arm, he led me away. 


V 


“Well, James?” I asked, when he had 
settled me in his solitary armchair, with 
a whiskey on my right and a cigarette- 
box on my left. 

“Well, my friend, I suppose you're ex- 
pecting me to explain this session to you. 
. - - But first I should like to know what 
you yourself think of the things you’ve 
just seen.” 

“I? Well, what am I to say? Our talk 
during dinner, and the experiment I’ve 
just witnessed, seem to me to prove that 
you are in pursuit of—what shall I say? 
—of the human soul. ... And also 
that, believing in the spirit, you are seek- 
ing it by material means. . . . Which, 
if you will excuse me, seems a contradic- 
tion. . . . But I’m wrong to pass judg- 
ment, as I don’t even know what experi- 
ments you have made apart from this 
evening’s. So it is up to you to talk and 
start off.” 

He was standing leaning against the 
mantelpiece. He lit up his pipe. Behind 
the green curtain a galloping of sharp 
claws sounded along a wooden board. 

“James, tell me the truth. Those are 
rats, aren’t they?” 

“How now! A rat?” he said with a 
smile. ... “I must take you to see ‘Ham- 


let’ again. . . . There’s a new batch just 
now. ... But we'll talk of rats all in 
good time. . . . Let’s get back to men. 


. . . To begin with, I want to answer 
your first objection. You tell me that I’m 
seeking the spirit in the form of matter. 
But that’s not quite right. . . . Iam not 
seeking the spirit. I am seeking a certain 
form of energy which, when linked up 
with matter, will endow matter with 
that still unexplained property—life. 
. - » You will grant me, I think, that 
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notwithstanding the claims of fanatical 
materialists, it has hitherto proved im- 
possible to reproduce the reactions of liv- 
ing matter by any physical or chemical 
process... .” 

“True. But there is a supposition that 
some day they will be explained. . . .” 

“Oh, if you like!” he said impatiently. 
“One can suppose anything. . . . But 
there again, that is no longer science, but 
religion....In any case, you will 
grant me that, scientifically or experi- 
mentally, I am entitled to say that we 
do not know what life is. . . . So there 
is no absurdity in seeking, as I am doing, 
the existence in living bodies of a form 
of energy different from all forms fa- 
miliar to us. Observe, pray, that this 
search does not raise the problem of the 
soul in the religious or philosophic sense 
of the word; it transposes it, shifts it, sets 
it further back. . . . Even if I succeeded 
in proving that in every living being 
there does exist a definite mass of ‘vital 
fluid,’ allowance would still have to be 
made, within that fluid itself, for spirit 
and matter, and then one would have to 
show how they are united. . . . I men- 
tion that in case any orthodoxy may 
make you distrustful @ priori... .” 

“My dear James,” I said, “I have made 
my point of view in this connection 
quite clear, and I am listening in a criti- 
cal but perfectly free spirit. . . . In any 
case, your idea of vital fluid is not a new 
one. Mesmer, who was one of the re- 
moter causes of the French Revolution, 
i, 

“I know, I know,” said the doctor, 
pulling at his pipe. “What’s more, he 
had a much more important precursor, 
whom I dare say you know nothing 
about—the Baron von Reichenbach.” 

“You're right: I know nothing of him. 
Who was he?” 

“He was an extraordinary character, 
put out of the way by the French police 
because he wanted to found a state. . . . 


S 
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A great chemist—it was he who discoy- 
ered paraffin and creosote. . . . About 
1860 he attacked the problem of the ra- 
diation of living bodies. He was the own- 
er of several fairy-tale castles in Bavaria, 
some perched on mountains, others set 
beside lakes. And there he assembled 
subjects of peculiar sensitivity, people 
who could perceive in total darkness, 
round men and animals and flowers, a 
luminous fluid to which Reichenbach 
had given the name ‘Od,’ from a San- 
scrit term meaning ‘all-penetrating.’ 
Reichenbach’s subjects, in total darkness, 
saw emanations rising from bodies; they 
were neither smoke nor vapor, but re- 
sembled a sustained flickering. ...A 
curious detail was that these emanations 
were reddish in color for the right side 
of the body, and bluish for the left. . . . 
As a matter of fact, I have tried to repeat 
Reichenbach’s experiments. But I never 
found anything. When the three of us, 
you and Gregory and myself, were in 
total darkness just now, you didn’t de- 
tect any ‘odic flickering,’ did you? And 
yet we were all in a state of extreme hy- 
peresthesia at the time.” 

“No, I saw nothing.” 

“And round the corpse?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nor did I. And it has always been the 
same. . . . But I have found something 
else. . . . This is how it was. . . . I once 
read an account, in a medical paper dur- 
ing the war, of an experiment made by a 
certain Doctor Crooks. He described 
how he had weighed the corpses of ani- 
mals, and had observed that, after a pe- 
riod approximately regular in a given 
species, there was an abrupt drop in 
weight. . . . In man, he reckoned this 
fall as averaging seventeen-hundredths 
of a milligram. From which he conclud- 
ed that the soul does exist, and that it 
weighs seventeen-hundredths of a milli- 
gram. . . . In that crude form the com- 
munication was regarded as absurd. The 
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said Crooks was put down as a madman, 
and nobody read his paper with care. 
... For my own part, his account 
struck me by its sincerity of tone and by 
its remarkable precision in details. . . . 
All the same, I would never have tried 
repeating these troublesome and un- 
pleasant experiments if—” (He broke 
off as if he regretted having started that 
sentence, and went on without conclud- 
ing it.) “Last year, as circumstances and 
hospital routine placed corpses at my dis- 
posal, it occurred to me to verify the 
facts registered by Crooks; and with 
some surprise I discovered that he had 
told the truth. . . . Only, he had stop- 
ped the experiment too soon. In man the 
normal curve of evaporation is almost 
always interrupted, not once, but three 
times by sudden falls. . .. The first, 
which you have observed to-night, takes 
place about one hour and thirty-five 
minutes after death, and is between fif- 
teen- and nineteen-twentieths of a milli- 
gram; the second and third, which I did 
not wait for because I now know them 
all too certainly, follow the first at inter- 
vals of twenty minutes and one hour re- 
spectively. .. . Were you going to say 
something ?” 

“Nothing important . . . a mere com- 
ment. As you can never place your 
bodies on the scales except some min- 
utes after death, you do not know, 
James, whether a phenomena of the 
same category may not have taken place 
during those few minutes.” 

He reflected for a moment, and then 
said: 

“Quite true. . . . But I come back to 
what I know. . . . Regarding the re- 


sults of the experiment, no doubt is pos- 
sible. . . . You have just seen them for 
yourself, everybody can verify them.... 
Let me add that I have repeated them 
with animals—whence the rats which 
intrigued you. And there too Crooks’s 
results are correct. There is always a 


sharp drop, but its extent is very much 
less than in man. . . . In the case of a 
rat, it is so faint that it cannot be mea- 
sured. . . . Such are the facts; the inter- 
pretation, of course, admits of argu- 
ery 

His pipe had gone out. He relit it and 
looked at me. I was careful to say noth- 
ing. He continued: 

“At this stage, this is what I put for- 
ward. It seems to me possible to suggest, 
not that the soul weighs seventeen-hun- 
dredths of a milligram, which would be 
over-simple, but that every living crea- 
ture is animated (in your language you 
could almost say ‘ame’) by a certain 
form of energy, still unknown, which 
leaves the body after death. That all en- 
ergy possesses mass is something ad- 
mitted by the post-Einstein physicists. 
You know that light can be weighed, 
and that theoretically light could be 
compressed in a receptacle. . . . Well, 
why not vital energy likewise? True, 
the weight of light is of a different or- 
der of size, something infinitely smaller 
than what we are observing here. But I 
don’t see why that should be an argu- 
ment against me. It merely proves that 
we are in the presence of a quite differ- 
ent phenomenon, which is not surpris- 
ing... . States of matter are now known 
of such a kind that a ton of atoms re- 
duced to their kernels could find room 
in my waistcoat pocket. ...Do you 
follow me thus far, or do you think I’m 
quite crazy?” 

“I find it very hard to accustom my- 
self to these ideas, but your argument 
there is clear to me. . . . However, I 
will raise one objection. You apparently 
regard a human body as a living unity; 
but so far as we know, it is nothing of 
the kind. The different cells of the body 
don’t all die at the same time. A heart 
lives longer than a brain. When I was in 
America I was shown in Carrel’s labora- 
tories how heart cells can be kept alive 
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almost indefinitely by artificial means. 
I cannot remember the name of the sci- 
entist who once said that the cells of a 
body die like the inhabitants of a starv- 
ing city—the weakest first. But if death 
is a series of stages, how is that idea to 
be linked with that of your sudden 
drops?” 

“A very reasonable point: I had con- 
sidered that myself. . . . The answer is, 
first, that I observe not one drop, but 
several; and then, that your idea of the 
individual death of cells is a hypothesis, 
but no more than a hypothesis. . . . If 
there does exist a certain farce which 
may be the basis of what we call ‘person- 
ality,’ it is bound to disappear all at one 
time—doubtless at the instant of the 
heaviest fall; nevertheless, the personali- 
ty of one of us is something quite dis- 
tinct from the life of each of our cells. 
. .. A personality either exists, or does 
not exist. . . . Remember again, I have 
no wish to make the soul something ma- 
terial; but, as I explained just now, just 
as the soul is linked with the body for 
the expression of its thoughts and the 
perception of its sensations, so it is like- 
wise possible that after quitting the 
body, it should be linked with this mys- 
terious energy which we have just noted 
in the act of departure.” 

“You mean that personality could sur- 
vive the body, if the vital energy of that 
body could remain grouped in one sin- 
gle place?” 

“Exactly. . . . But for the moment I 
make no affirmations. . . . I merely say 
it is not inconceivable.” 

“But in actual fact this energy does 
not remain grouped.” 

“We don’t know at all, but, as I said 
when we were dining, just as the matter 
from which a body is made up returns 
under various forms to universal mat- 
ter, so, at the moment of death, our vital 
force returns to some vast reservoir of 


spiritual energy until such time as, re- 
united to certain atoms of matter, it once 
more animates a living being.” 

“In other words, you believe in an im- 
mortality of the universal soul, but not 
in the survival of the individual?” 

“You have the real French taste for 
ideas, mon ami. ... At the moment 
you are drawing me into the field of 
hypothesis; and that has no bounds. ... 
For my own part, the problem interest- 
ing me is much more restricted. . . . If 
one could gather up the vital energy of 
a human being, would one thereby have 
fixed his personality ? Would that assure 
him, if not of immortality (all problems 
involving infinity surpass the human 
mind), at least of some measure of sur- 
vival? That is what I am trying to find 
out.” 

“A little crazy, James—but interest- 
ing... . Well, what next? Have you 
tried to gather up this ‘something’ that 
weighs seventeen-hundredths of a milli- 
gram?” 

“I have not yet found a means of try- 
ing it with a man... . I have tried it 
with animals. During the weighing-ma- 
chine experiment, I have placed certain 
animals underneath glass bell-jars—but 
what did I collect in them? Did they 
even collect anything? I have never been 
able to say. In the first place, I am 
obliged to lift the bell-jar in order to 
withdraw the animal. Do its contents 
thereupon escape? I simply don’t know. 
. . » Notwithstanding Reichenbach and 
his assertions, the vital fluid remains in- 
visible; and that doesn’t make observa- 
tion easy. . . . Obviously experiments 
made with humans ought to give re- 
sults more readily observed, as the quan- 
tities involved are greater. Three days 
ago I ordered a glass bell-jar of a size 
large enough to cover the body of a man. 
I shall have it next week. . . . We'll see. 
. . . Are you likely to be still here?” 


(Continued on page 334) 
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The Puritan Myth 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


A challenge to the theory that the 
Puritans ave responsible for the inferiority 
of our literature and culture 


HE inferiority of American litera- 
ture to English and European lit- 
eratures is often attributed to the 
unhappy influence of the Puritan and 
the pioneer upon our culture. Almost 
every modern critic in America has ex- 
pended energy in this form of exposition 
and attack. Its liberal emphasis, finding 
an early nucleus in the literary humani- 
tarianism of Van Wyck Brooks, was the 
inspiration of the teens. Much of this 
criticism, with the coming of recent 
events, particularly those that have de- 
veloped since the war, has lost its former 
force. Nevertheless a certain residuum of 
it remains. But even that is no longer an 
inspiration. Its ammunition is already 
anachronistic. It is gunboat criticism in 
an age of air armadas—and lethal gas. 
American literature to-day demands 
a more radical approach. We can no 
longer talk loosely in terms of Puritan- 
ism, or the Puritan temper, or even of a 
pioneer urge which diverted our ener- 
gies from intellectual effort into more 
primitive forms of action. Not that the 
influence of the Puritan and the pioneer 
is to be denied. What is necessary is that 
it be reinterpreted. And the reinter- 
pretation must be more historically ac- 
curate and more conscious of its objec- 
tive than have been past interpretations. 
The Puritan spirit and the frontier spirit, 


for example, have to be analyzed more 
carefully into their economic origins and 
class components if their effect upon 
American literature is to be really under- 
stood. Otherwise, we can make little ad- 
vance in our interpretation of the con- 
temporary scene—or of the future of 
American letters. 

Puritanism in particular has been sad- 
ly misunderstood. It has served as a lit- 
erary and philosophic scapegoat for a 
whole generation of writers. It has shoul- 
dered the blame for a score of sins, sins 
of commission as well as omission, of 
which it was not the namesake, Indeed, 
few have been the vices which have not 
been attributed to its influence. And yet 
seldom if ever have our critics been con- 
cerned with what Puritanism really was, 
where it began, and when it ended. They 
have been too interested, caught as they 
have been by a problem they could not 
solve otherwise, in erecting a straw man 
that could be floored at first blow. They 
have attacked nineteenth-century litera- 
ture—which any Puritan would have 
scorned—for its Puritanism when it was 
not Puritan at all} On each hunt through 
the weedy thicknesses of our literature 
our critics have found a Puritan be- 
hind every tree, eye-primed, gun-cocked, 
ready to shoot down any sign of spirit 
in our literary wilds. These Puritans have 
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played as valiant a part in the history of 
modern American criticism as did the 
cowboy in the early history of the Amer- 
ican cinema. And yet their part has been 
unreal—scarecrowish. It has been exag- 
gerated beyond all proportions, distorted 
out of all historical perspective, and con- 
verted into a false symbol. 

The Puritan belongs to a definite pe- 
riod in our history, and with the close of 
that period his way of life was succeed- 
ed by one that was entirely new. Puri- 
tanism was the outgrowth of a logic of 
life that began with the revolt of the 
merchant class against the landed, the 
aristocracy, and ended with the conquest 
of machinery and the triumph of the 
manufacturing (capitalist) class over the 
merchant as well as landed. Because the 
merchant and manufacturing classes 
happen both to be sections of the middle 
class, critics have tended to bundle them 
together as if the differences between 
them were of no consequence. This lack 
of discrimination has been the source of 
a great error. Our whole interpretation 
of American life and literature has been 
vitiated by it. The spirit of a merchant 
class has been confused with that of a 
manufacturing class; the philosophy of 
a mercantile age has been confused with 
that of an industrial. The Puritan who 
represented in his whole ideology the 
unresting zeal of a merchant class which 
in England had fought with a landed 
class for power, and in America has es- 
tablished that power by virtue of that 
zeal—that Puritan is made to stand as a 
symbol not only for the class he repre- 
sented but also for the capitalist class 
which succeeded him. 

Therein lies the fundamental error in 
the old critical approach. Our critics, 
disinterested in historical contexts and 
continuities, have failed to note the great 
differences between the ideologies of a 
merchant and a manufacturing class, 
and hence have fallen into the fallacy 
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of interpreting the cultural tendencies 
of two different groups as if they were 
one. Almost without exception they 
have accounted for the weaknesses in 
our literature as having been due in 
great part to the presence of the Puri- 
tanic tradition, when, as a matter of 
fact, that tradition had disappeared long 
ago and been superseded by that of the 
manufacturing, capitalist class. In most 
cases the tradition that these critics have 
really attacked is not the Puritanic tradi- 
tion, although they have called it such, 
but the middle-class capitalistic one. The 
Puritanic tradition, for instance, scarcely 
shows itself at all in nineteenth-century 
American literature. By the end of the 
War of 1812 it is already dead. It is the 
middle-class tradition of the capitalist 
class, however, which then sweeps every- 
thing before it, striking at the very roots 
of our literature, shaking all vigor from 
it, softening its asperities, and smother- 
ing its spirit. 

While it is true that the nineteenth- 
century literary tradition in America 
grew out of the earlier Puritanic tradi- 
tion, in the same sense that everything 
of the present has grown out of the past, 
the contrast between the two traditions, 
as we pointed out before, is so marked 
that clarity can only be attained when 
we analyze them in terms of their dif- 
ferences instead of their resemblances. 

The Puritanic tradition derived its 
strength from that vast reorientation of 
culture which was first set in motion by 
the commercial revolution of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and which 
reached England in the sixteenth. ? Its 
fanatic intensity grew out of its sharp 
conflict with the ruling class, the landed 
aristocracy, on every point of vantage on 
the cultural front: economic, religious, 
political. The tradition of respectability, 
on the other hand, which was the cul- 
tural tradition of the manufacturing 
class, developed out of the rise of ma- 
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chinery, and took form after the capi- 
talists had assumed power and the mer- 
chant class had begun to recede in influ- 
ence and weaken in morale. Machinery 
brought with it thus not only a new kind 
of ruling class but also a new outlook on 
life, with new alignments, new de- 
mands, and new emphases. The trans- 
formation in ideology, of course, was not 
immediate. The merchant class itself had 
begun to change in England after its vic- 
torious resumption of power in 1688, 
and as its authority increased in the early 
decades of the eighteenth century its for- 
mer discipline and dedication vanished. 
Without that change in ideology the 
conflict between the merchants and 
manufacturers would have been as acute 
and devastating as the preceding one 
between the merchants and the aristoc- 
racy. 

But let us examine these philosophies 
a little more closely in order to see in just 
what ways they specifically differ, and 
in what ways our literature has been sub- 
ject to misinterpretation because these 
differences have not been recognized. In 
the first place, the Puritanic ideology, 
born out of strife, was a rigorous, rugged 
one, denying immediates for the sake of 
ultimates, as tight in its discipline as the 
skin of a drum. Thwarted on every side 
by the restrictions of the crown, and by 
a feudal economy that was a dead-weight 
on the shoulders of enterprise, the Puri- 
tan had to arm himself against every 
weakness in the struggle that faced him. 
Living constantly in the camp of the 
enemy, he had to avail himself of every 
protection against defeat. Labor became 
a sacrament—and idleness a vice. Leisure 
was looked upon as an evil, inviting the 
mind to sin. Amusement was scorned 
because it weakened the will. Books were 
despised unless they had a spiritual im- 
port. Life’s vanities were abhorred be- 
cause they divided man from God, en- 
couraging indulgence instead of conse- 
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cration. All the imprisoned energy of the 
soul was concentrated toward one con- 
suming end. The Puritan thus was a 
man of deep convictions, convictions 
that he never deserted through all that 
long deluge of attack that threatened to 
overwhelm him in the early decades of 
the sixteenth century. Above all, he was 
no hypocrite. He was stern, but as stern 
with himself as with others. He was will- 
ing to slave, to sacrifice, and even to die 
for his convictions. Caught in the swell 
of that vast flood of energy that broke 
across the world of his day, himself as 
much a part of it as the economic forces 
which had been set free by the collapse 
of the old order, he absorbed within 
himself the impact of that energy and 
transmuted it into intellectual form. His 
mind was charged with a new vision—a 
vision none the less exalted because of its 
economic origin. What he opposed, he 
sought to annihilate. There was nothing 
half-way, nothing lukewarm, or noth- 
ing squeamish about his attitudes. The 
expanding energies of his spirit demand- 
ed a new way of life for his people— 
nothing more and nothing less. There 
could be no compromise with the forces 
of evil, for, in the words of Bunyan: 
“There was a way of Hell even from the 
Gates of Heaven, as well as from the 
City of Destruction.” It was his long and 
bitter fight with the aristocracy that 
drove the Puritan to these extreme con- 
clusions. It was the very nature of that 
fight, with its tragic consequences in re- 
ligion as well as economics, that early 
steeled him against adversity and taught 
him to risk comforts for the sake of con- 
victions. 

Puritanism began to lose its vigor of 
purpose after the middle class came into 
power at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The brief Cromwellian hegemony 
of the 1650’s did not weaken the Puritan 
morale. It was the coming of machinery 
in the eighteenth century, however, and 
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the rise of the manufacturing class, as 
we stated in an earlier paragraph, that 
spelled the death of Puritanism in Eng- 
land. In America the Puritanic spirit, 
which had inspired the early settlement 
of New England, corroded even sooner. 
Faced by an environment even more 
hostile than the one they had escaped, 
the Puritans found their philosophy at 
first perfectly adapted to the American 
setting. But, just as the ideology of every 
class alters as soon as it gains control, the 
Puritanic temper in America began to 
change, once its power was established 
in the regions which it inhabited. Al- 
though his philosophy never spread to 
the frontier—economic conditions pre- 
venting—the Puritan remained supreme 
within his own domains. This very su- 
premacy, however, proved a source of 
weakness.* His morale loosened as soon 
as he became the master. The theocracy 
which he founded could not stand the 
stresses of the new environment. Puri- 
tanism was the philosophy of a warring 
class—a class at war with a ruling class. 
Its very strength sprang out of its war- 
like equipment, its economic armor, its 
religious belligerency, its political in- 
surgency; and when that war was over, 
like a Samson with his hair shorn, its 
strength was robbed of its splendor. The 
last vestiges of its influence did not pass, 
however, until the whole merchant class 
was conquered by the middle class, and 
a new philosophy arose to supersede the 
old. 

This new ideology—and it is this new 
ideology which affords the key to the 
nineteenth-century literature, in Eng- 
land as well as America—was as differ- 
ent from Puritanism as rococo art from 


*A fact which is often forgotten, and which is im- 
portant in understanding the differences between 
American and English literature, the inferiority of the 
former to the latter, is that English literature through- 
out the eighteenth century, for example, was always 
leavened by the influence of the aristocratic tradition 
—an influence which was lacking in America, and 
without which American literature was forced to pur- 
sue a narrower course. 


realistic. The dominant note of Puritan- 
ism was devotion to an ideal; a religious 
ideal that was hard, inelastic, and de- 
manding, and which allowed for neither 
compromise nor deviation. The domi- 
nant note of the new ideology was re- 
spectability. Riding to power. on the 
wheels of machinery, the manufactur- 
ing classes brought with them a new 
philosophy of life in keeping with the 
new organization of society which they 
led. Respectability became their motto, 
their byword, in life as well as in litera- 
ture. Respectability was as necessary to 
establish credit in industry as to be ap- 
proved in literature. It immediately be- 
came the test of the day, reflecting itself 
in every variety of endeavor. Even God 
was made respectable. The Jehovahlike 
deity of the Puritans, warlike in mien 
and merciless in judgment, was sup- 
planted by a more gentlemanly and 
compromising Creator. Thus it was pos- 
sible in the nineteenth century for capi- 
talists who were exploiters of men six 
days of the week to be deacons in their 
churches on the seventh. In fact, by the 
end of the nineteenth century there were 
few churches, at least in the cities, that 
did not have the wealthy as their main 
deacons and trustees. The Puritanic fibre 
of Christianity was thus supplanted by 
the capitalistic, where the test was no 
longer spiritual but material. The Chris- 
tian who fasted and denied himself went 
out of fashion. The only virtue he had 
to respect in the nineteenth century was 
that of respectability. If he was respect- 
able, no other virtues needed to be add- 
ed unto him—for respectability was vir- 
tue par excellence. His moral code was 
simple. Reduced to a formula, it stressed 
two things, as Esme Wingfield-Stratford 
points out: 

“(1) It pays to be good. 

“(2) If you must commit sins, at least 
don’t talk about them.” 

With the Puritan the stress had been 
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upon character; with the capitalist class 
the emphasis was upon reputation. It 
was not what a man was that counted 
any longer, but what he was reputed to 
be. Reputation was indispensable for 
credit, and without credit industry could 
not be run. With the Puritan, failings in 
character were fundamental; with the 
industrial bourgeoisie, on the contrary, 
failings in character were not of serious 
consequence if they were not known to 
the public and, therefore, did not affect 
one’s reputation. 

It was this capitalistic class, this indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, with its emphasis on re- 
spectability, that stamped out all genu- 
ineness from literature—and life. The 
réle of the Puritan, despite the severity 
of his ideals, was far less vicious. Indeed, 
in many fields, it was a creative force. 
All the cant and deceit of Victorian eth- 
ics, for example, which is a perfect illus- 
tration of the culture of the industrial 
bourgeoisie, would have been viewed as 
scornfully by the Puritans as it is to-day 
by ourselves. The common notion of the 
Puritan as evasive and prudish is based 
upon a totally false conception of his at- 
titudes and ideals. Above all, he was not 
prudish. He was not afraid of sex. He 
condemned its laxer manifestations, but 
he did not deny or try to evade them. In 
fact, the Puritan was too simple and 
plain-spoken to be either evasive or prud- 
ish about important matters. It was the 
nineteenth-century bourgeoisie that was 
evasive and prudish. One only needs to 
turn to the Puritan writings, and then 
compare them with those of the nine- 
teenth century, in order to realize that 
prudishness and evasion were the vices 
of the Victorian and not the Puritan. 
Scarcely any better illustration of the 
influence of respectability upon nine- 
teenth-century literature is to be found 
than in Harriet Martineau’s remark that 
she was “unable to read Vanity Fair 
from the moral disgust it occasions.” 





One can readily understand, then, the 
truth of Thackeray’s comment that “no 
writer of fiction among us has been per- 
mitted to depict to his utmost power a 
Man. We must drape him and give him 
a certain conventional simper. Society 
will not tolerate the Natural in Art.” 
Better still, as an illustration of the same 
influence, is Leslie Stephens’s advice to 
Thomas Hardy that he should not por- 
tray a lady as “amorous” but as “senti- 
mental.” All such devices would have 
disgusted the Puritan. 

In the “Diary” of Cotton Mather, the 
leading Puritan of his day in America, 
for example, one is met with a candor of 
speech unsurpassed by that of any Eliza- 
bethan. Mather never minced words in 
his comments and criticisms; he called a 
spade a spade at all times and made no 
ado about it. No bourgeois writer of the 
nineteenth century, for example, would 
have written about his son’s moral indis- 
cretion in the candid way that Cotton 
Mather did about that of his son Increase. 
Even better, note the words from a ser- 
mon of Thomas Sheperd: 

“Thy heart is foul sink of all atheism, 
——, blasphemy, murder, whoredom, 
adultery, witchcraft, ;* so that, if 
thou hast any good thing in thee, it is 
but a drop of rose water in a bowl of poi- 
son, where fallen it is all corrupted.” 

And compare that with the review of 
“Oliver Twist” which appeared in The 
Quarterly Review, in which the critic 
claimed that “By such publications the 
happy ignorance of innocence is degrad- 
ed. Our youth should not even suspect 
the possibility of such hidden depths of 
guilt.” What we have here in this con- 
trast needs little comment. The Puritan 
would never have stooped to such deceits 
as those recommended by the Quar- 
terly Reviewer. He would have scorned 





[*It is curious that, despite the reputed censorious- 
ness of the Puritans, it is not now considered proper to 
print words which they used in normal discourse.— 
Eprror. ] 
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the “happy ignorance of innocence” even 
more than the modern critic. He reared 
his children in full awareness of evil, and 
rather than keep his youth from suspect- 
ing the existence of sin, he preferred to 
exaggerate its ubiquitousness. It is no 
wonder, then, as Ralph and Louise Boas 
point out, that “when one realizes the 
complete lack of prudishness or even 
common reticence among Puritan men 
and women, the prevalent modern con- 
ception of the ‘Puritanical’ seems gro- 
tesque.”* It was the manufacturing class, 
with its creed of respectability, that en- 
couraged “the happy ignorance of inno- 
cence,” developed the science of deceit 
and the art of evasion, made children the 
scions of storks, turned legs into limbs, 
and emasculated literature of all inti- 
macy and intensity. 

The very nature of merchant econo- 
my in its earlier stages of existence de- 
manded a Puritanic philosophy for its 
support. In fact, we can go further and 
show, as does Thomas Cuming Hall in 
his book, “The Religious Background of 
American Culture,” that many of the 
so-called Puritanic attributes were pres- 
ent in England before the Puritan ever 
appeared. What the Puritan did was to 
give these attributes a common focus and 
endow them with a more challenging 
and heroic cast. As a merchant he was 
impeccably honest, for while he made a 
whole religion conform to his economy 
he did not think of his economics as 
something apart from his religion. As an 
individual he was close te his goods, the 
goods he bought and sold; he stood up 
for them, so to speak, was responsible for 
them, as responsible for them as he was 
for his own character. Strict moral disci- 
pline governed every economic transac- 
tion. As R. H. Tawney has shown, the 
Puritans lived with the moral under- 
standing that “they must not take ad- 
vantage of the necessities of individual 


*Boas, Ralph and Louise: “Cotton Mather.” 
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buyers, must not overpraise their wares, 
must not sell them dearer merely be- 
cause they have cost them much to get.” 
Sharp penalties were meted out to the 
Puritan who failed to observe moral dis- 
cipline in his economic relations as well 
as in his spiritual relations. As Bancroft 
has stated, the offenders were first ad- 
monished and, admonishment failing, 
excommunicated. The Puritanic philos- 
ophy was in keeping with the spirit of a 
class struggling for supremacy; once its 
supremacy was established, however, its 
moral discipline weakened, and, with 
the coming of machinery and the rise of 
the manufacturing class, its spiritual 
meaning was destroyed in entirety. As 
soon as the early entrepreneur phase of 
industry was past, the manufacturer 
grew steadily further and further away 
from the goods he manufactured, and a 
new system of economic relationships 
was thus begun. Investment provided a 
common basis for economic organiza- 
tion and expansion, and very soon man- 
ufacturers were able to invest money in 
enterprises totally removed from their 
own interest or intimacy. Naturally, un- 
der such new conditions, moral disci- 
pline almost entirely disappeared as a 
binding factor in social life. Profits, in 
the unadulterated and extreme sense of 
the word, became the sole motivation of 
industry. The test of a man’s worth now 
became a monetary matter in which 
morals played an increasingly smaller 
role than reputation. Personal responsi- 
bility became a problem of economics 
instead of ethics. The double standard 
of morality, which every Puritan would 
have detested, thus became an accepted 
creed. Puritanic honesty was succeeded 
by capitalistic manipulation. Thus re- 
spectability, which was Puritan morality 
stripped of sincerity and self-discipline, 
became the new ethic of the era. 

But it should not be thought that the 
foregoing analysis is intended as a de- 
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fense of Puritanism. Not at all. It pur- 
poses only to show the difference be- 
tween the ideology of a merchant class 
struggling for ascendancy and that of a 
manufacturing class that has attained as- 
cendancy, and to point out the false ele- 
ment in our criticism which, for years 
now, has interpreted them both as the 
same, without awareness of their fun- 
damental differences. As a consequence, 
our critics have talked about the Puritan 
tradition, and its deplorable influence 
upon our literature, stressing its prudish- 
nesses and reticences, when it was not 
Puritanism that they were attacking at 
all. The prudishnesses and reticences in 
our literature developed after Puritanism 
as a living force was dead. They came, 
as we have shown, with the rise of the 
new philosophy of the industrial bour- 
geoisie, that of respectability, which can- 
died over everything real with the sur- 
face of decency. The Puritanic philoso- 
phy of fortitude broke down, in the cru- 
cible of respectability, into the philoso- 
phy of sweetness and light. When the 
Puritans opposed the theatre they closed 
it. Only after the merchant class lost its 
warring aspect did it begin to moralize 
the stage.* It was the industrial bour- 
geoisie which sentimentalized it. The 
Puritan would not have been guilty of 
the sick duplicity of Sumnerism, censor- 
ing serious plays and books for their 
moral deviations while allowing porno- 
graphic vaudeville and burlesque to run 

*In England the process of moralizing the stage be- 


gan when the merchant class had already gained 
dominant power after the Revolution of 1688. 


rampant. The Puritan would have been 
consistent. He would have censored both 
or none at all. Nor did the literature of 
the tired business man have its roots in 
Puritanism. The Puritan despised all but 
sacred literature. He would have sneered 
at the happy ending as a shallow, femi- 
nine device, demoralizing in effect. In 
fact, there is scarcely anything about 
nineteenth-century American literature 
which he would not have contemned. 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Howells, 
for example, would have met with his 
immediate and abiding contempt. He 
would have scorned the sentimentality 
of their poetry and prose as much as he 
would have loathed their respectable 
way of life. 


It is only when we get away from the 
old approach to life, which insists upon 
conceiving of society as an organic whole 
instead of as a conflict of class units, that 
we can interpret art in terms of the ac- 
tual forces which determine its shape 
and inspiration. Our critics have misin- 
terpreted our literature because of this 
error in their approach and not because 
of lack of perspicacity or literary pene- 
tration. What they should have seen, but 
did not see, is that our literature has not 
been ruined by Puritanism but by re- 
spectability; that it was the industrial 
bourgeoisie which infected it with all 
the literary deceits of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, false optimism, sexual reticence, 
emotional sterility, and those refined in- 
sipidities of sentiment which stultified 
everything they touched. 


“European Morals and Our Own,” by Albert Jay 
Nock, in which the brilliant essayist by interesting 
examples shows how the morality not only of the 
Parisian but also of the conservative middle-class 
provincial differs from the American conception of 


right and wrong, will appear in an early ScRIBNER’S. 




















After Repeal—More Crime, or Less? 


By AN EX-CRIMINAL 








The author knows his under- 
world. His assertions concerning the crime situation after repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment are startling. 


underworld, I predict that the re- 

peal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will precipitate an unparalleled 
orgy of crime, the opinions of the wets, 
reputable and otherwise, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Every underworld buzzard knows 
what will occur if Prohibition is ditched, 
and they’re preparing for it. A former 
cracksman, now a noted gun-toting beer- 
runner, said to me recently: 

“Roscoe,” he said, “there’ll be hell in 
this country if they ditch Prohibition.” 

“What do you mean?” I pretended 
that I didn’t understand. 

“Listen, Roscoe,” he continued; “these 
saps who are howling for the repeal of 
Prohibition are nuts. They don’t know 
when they’re well off, and if the law is 
ditched they'll wish they were never 
born. What do they think all the pete 
men, con men, stickup men, prowlers, 
dips, forgers, and blackmailers now in 
the bootlegging business are going to do 
if Prohibition is ditched? They’ve never 
thought of that, have they? Well,” he 
paused for a moment, “they better start 
thinking about it, because when all those 
guys are chased out of the booze busi- 
ness, where they been making easy mon- 
ey for the last ten years, they’re going 
right back to their old rackets.” 

No, I’m not a dry. I’m a wet and ’'m 


Sat as a man who knows his 
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for the repeal of Prohibition; but not be- 
cause I think the law has created a lot of 
crime or that its repeal will decrease 
crime. No, I’m not so naive as all that. 
I’m for repeal merely because I’m tired 
of paying good money for bad beer and 
whiskey. I know that Prohibition is not 
responsible for current crime conditions. 
And I know, I repeat, that its repeal will 
precipitate an unparalleled orgy of 
crime. I speak as an expert in crime, and 
as a preface in qualification thereof | 
submit a summary of my career: 

Born in a colony of poverty, I began 
my career of lawlessness as a petty-lar- 
ceny offender and ended it as a bank- 
burglar. I operated for twenty-one years, 
during which time I burglarized many 
banks and saw the inside of very few 
prisons. I was one of the fancy-thinking 
mob that had solved the art of beating 
the rap. I was arrested many times—ten 
to be exact—but served only three terms. 
I served three years and six months of 
the thirty-one years that various judges 
imposed upon me. Crooks with money 
never “do the jolt” that the court hands 
out. I deserted bank-robbing for boot- 
legging. I know most of the big shots of 
the bootlegging game. I know many 
crooked politicians who guarantee 
crooks and bootleggers immunity from 
arrest and prosecution. I know many 
cops who do the same. I know many 
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honest cops, too. I know several who 
were demoted because they were honest. 
I know a dishonest one in an Eastern 
city who retired with $275,000. When 
the grand jury asked him where he got 
all that money he said he earned it breed- 
ing canary-birds and betting on ball- 
games and prize-fights! 

Now the story: 

Before the advent of Prohibition there 
was a definite geography of crime. All 
the big cities had their underworld zones 
and underworld joints, where crooks 
gathered in saloons and rooming-houses. 
In Chicago, for example, there were 
two barrooms operated by brothers, ex- 
crooks—“Illinois Jimmy,” a safe-cracker, 
and “Illinois Billy,” a dip. One place, 
the former, was the headquarters for 
bank-burglars, post-office burglars, con 
men, heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose, sure- 
thing gamblers, and forgers; the latter 
was a hangout for dips, house-burglars, 
silk-thieves, rattler-prowlers (freight-car 
thieves), and shop-lifters. 

The city gangster was not a part of this 
underworld of the professional grifter, 
and is not to-day. Grifters (professional 
crooks) have never recognized the gang- 
ster as a person worthy of their regard. 
The gangster has always been rated a 
very undesirable person. Crooks brand 
him an “eighteen-carat fink,” which is 
another way of saying he’s a rat. I’ve 
never known a gangster that wasn’t a 
rat, that wasn’t yellow, cowardly, treach- 
erous. Most of them are graduates of the 
“cadet” class. 

It was in these dives I have mentioned 
that the crooks had their social life. They 
brought their molls with them and they 
boasted there of their triumphs and 
planned new jobs. Only the police will 
ever know what an advantage the 
known geography of crime was to the 
man-hunters of the law. Criminals, ego- 
centric and vain, are notoriously gabby 
people when under the influence of liq- 
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uor. They all talk too much and drink 
too much. 

It was there that the police had their 
break. They always knew where certain 
crooks gathered. Not infrequently the 
bartenders in these joints were stool- 
pigeons in the employ of the police. If 
a crime had been committed the police 
knew who did it before they went look- 
ing for the crook. They knew through 
their stool-pigeons. Mysterious and un- 
solved crimes were few and far between 
in the old underworld. 

Furthermore, crime stayed moderate- 
ly clear of the big cities in those days. 
The surveillance of the underworld was 
entirely too close in the cities, so the 
crooks steered away from them, operat- 
ing in the rural districts and only com- 
ing to the big cities to spend their 
ill-gotten gains. The writer recalls nu- 
merous occasions when as many as twen- 
ty-five or thirty of the best cracksmen of 
the country spent intervals of months at 
Billy Barton’s, Chi Tom’s, and Red Gil- 
hooley’s joints in New York City and 
yet not one safe was ever blown. 

Toledo, Ohio, for example, once had 
the reputation for being the cleanest city 
in the United States. I use “clean” in the 
underworld sense, that is, free from 
crime. And yet for more than two dec- 
ades it was the rendezvous for safe- 
crackers, bank-burglars, and hold-up 
men who operated through all the Mid- 
dle Western States. Now it may be that 
Toledo owed a duty to the rest of the 
country, a duty that was not fulfilled. 
But the fact remained that it was one 
city that had no trouble with crooks. 
There was an unwritten law among us 
all that no jobs of any kind were to be 
staged in Toledo. 

But one night a slightly inebriated 
brother cracksman violated this law. He 
cracked a safe in a store and walked out 
with several thousand dollars. When we 
ascertained his identity we haled him 











into a kangaroo court as any detective 
might hale one of us into a court for 
trial. The brother was fined the amount 
of his haul plus the cost of a new safe, 
and stripped of his tools and chased out 
of Toledo. Later we reimbursed the mer- 
chant he robbed. 

Then one day the city installed a new 
police commissioner, an ex-army officer, 
who had heard that the town was a 
haven for notorious crooks. He called in 
the chief of detectives to learn why he 
permitted well-known criminals to re- 
main in the city. 

“We never bother them because they 
never bother us,” the chief said. 

“Well,” said the commissioner, “I’m 
going to bother them plenty. Out with 
them. Clean up the city.” 

The chief dick protested against such 
a measure, but to no avail. 

“Clean up the city, quick,” said the 
commissioner, “or I’ll clean you out of 
your job.” 

So the drive began. There was retali- 
ation from the enraged crooks. Safes be- 
gan to pop open like fire-crackers on the 
Fourth of July. Hold-ups became com- 
mon occurrences. Cops shot crooks and 
crooks shot cops. There was hell to pay 
for a time, but the commissioner stood 
by his guns until he had driven all the 
buzzards into parts unknown. And 
thereafter Toledo received frequent 
visits from safe-crackers, bank-burglars, 
hold-up men, forgers, and blackmail- 
ers. 

Driving criminals out of one city into 
another accomplishes nothing toward a 
real solution of the crime problem. 

Prohibition wiped out all those mem- 
orable places of the big cities where 
crooks lived and made merry within the 
shadow of prison walls. The crook van- 
ished into hidden places where, for five 
years, from 1919 to 1923, only the man 
who knew his way about in their own 
dark world could find his way. It took 
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the cops five years to fathom the new 
underworld that Prohibition created. 

In this new underworld the crook is 
here, there, everywhere. He may, for all 
you know, be your next-door neighbor. 
He may be living in that nice house 
across the street. To-day the marauders 
do their drinking and carousing in their 
own apartments. Occasionally you may 
see them in one of the gaudier night 
clubs, conducted by some old comrade 
of the crime world, but in the hole-in- 
the-wall speakeasies very seldom. 

It is worth while, then, to discover 
how all this affects the business of crime 
detection. Let’s take a specific case and 
see what might have occurred under the 
old order of things. Every one will prob- 
ably recall the $2,000,000 mail-robbery 
in New York City seven years ago by 
Gerald Chapman, Dutch Anderson, and 
William Lorber. Both local and federal 
investigators were baffled. They had no- 
where to turn for clews as in the old 
days of the saloon. They had to dig up 
their clews now. There were no dives in 
which to plant stool-pigeons to obtain 
information. Two months passed, three, 
and then eight. I talked with a central- 
office man about the mail-robbery five or 
six months after it had been pulled off. 

“What’s the matter, George,” I asked 
him; “why don’t you fellows get the 
boys that knocked off that mail-truck ?” 

“Tt ain’t so easy any more, Roscoe,” he 
said; “we used to know where to look 
for them, but now they’re needles in a 
haystack since Prohibition closed up all 
the old joints.” 

A year elapsed, but Uncle Sam never 
gave up the hunt for Anderson, Chap- 
man, and Lorber. Then the detectives 
fell right on a clew, stumbled across it 
in fact. Mr. Lorber ran true to crook 
form. He got drunk one night and talk- 
ed too freely to a moll who knew a de- 
tective. The moll lost no time connect- 
ing with her friend the sleuth to tell him 
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what Lorber, in his cups, had told her 
about the mail-robbery. Then it was dis- 
covered that the gang had been living 
only a few miles away from the scene of 
the crime, in a luxurious apartment in 
the Gramercy Park section of Manhat- 
tan. Apparently they were as secure 
from detection there as though they had 
fled thousands of miles. 

A different story would have been 
told, I think, if the mail-robbery had oc- 
curred in the days when Billy Barton, 
Chi Tom, and Red Gilhooley were run- 
ning their saloons. They catered exclu- 
sively to fellows like Dutch Anderson 
and Gerald Chapman. No big-time 
crook ever visited New York without 
calling at one of the three joints. And no 
crook ever stuck his head in the doors of 
these places that the information didn’t 
go straight to Inspector Jimmy McCaf- 
ferty at Police Headquarters. McCaf- 
ferty was a realistic thinker. He knew 
his business was catching crooks and 
that his reputation depended on his abil- 
ity to locate them. So, when new arrivals 
were reported, no detectives were sent to 
get them. McCafferty simply filed the 
information. Then if a robbery occurred 
he went looking for the visitors. If they 
had suddenly left town, it was easy to 
put two and two together. An alarm 
went out immediately over the country 
with the names of the suspects ap- 
pended. 

That was the theory under which the 
police of the old days worked. They rec- 
ognized the hang-outs as invaluable as- 
sets in the business of crime-detection. 
In point of fact they were the founda- 
tion of all police methods. There was 
less of the Sherlock Holmes technic than 
even the cynically minded imagine. De- 
duction and induction were and are 
bosh. The detective without a stool-pig- 
eon is helpless. These methods grew up 
about the gregarious habits of criminals, 
and were founded upon watchfulness, 








supervision of dives, and the stool-pig- 
eon system. Look at what happened 
when Prohibition eliminated the dives 
and the stool-pigeon system. You had 
crime waves galore during the first five 
years of Prohibition. Your police had no 
success fighting the new alignment of 
crime until they adopted new methods 
—a new stool-pigeon system, new stool- 
pigeons. They had no success until they 
organized a secret-service force. To-day 
the police are running the crooks rag- 
ged. They have discovered the apart- 
ment-house rendezvous in which they 
reside and the better-type night clubs in 
which they spend their moments of lei- 
sure. 

I estimate that approximately 20,000 
crooks deserted their respective rackets 
for the bootlegging game. Burglars of 
all kinds, dips, con men, forgers, sure- 
thing gamblers, blackmailers, and stone- 
getters (diamond-thieves), switched to 
the booze business when they learned 
that they could make big money with- 
out jeopardizing their liberty. 

I think it must be apparent to every 
clear-thinking man and woman that, 
when all these criminals quit their rack- 
ets, there must of necessity have been a 
marked depreciation in crime. Take 
20,000 men out of any field of endeavor, 
and production in that field automati- 
cally decreases. And please remember 
that bank-burglary, post-office burglary, 
forging, and con are not rackets that any 
ham-and-egg crook can adopt at a mo- 
ment’s notice. These crooks do not 
spring up overnight as hold-up men and 
other petty-larceny bums do. 

I dwell upon this migration of skilled 
crooks to the bootlegging game chiefly 
because I have heard wet propagandists 
circulate considerable nonsense about it. 
If one tells a wet propagandist, as I fre- 
quently have done, that there must have 
been a substantial decrease in bank-bur- 
glary, post-office burglary, forging, and 











con games when thousands of bank- 
burglars, post-office burglars, forgers, 
and con men turned bootleggers he in- 
variably replies: 

“Well, what of it? When they quit, 
thousands of others took their places.” 

These birds think a guy can rob a 
bank as easily as he can steal a door- 
mat. Of course an old safe-cracker like 
me who started out as a door-mat thief 
knows better. It requires years of train- 
ing to become an efficient bank-burglar, 
a con man, a forger, or an “obey” (post- 
office) cracksman or a high-grade black- 
mailer. 

It has been argued that, since daylight 
hold-ups were few and far between prior 
to Prohibition and thick as measles after 
Prohibition, the conclusion is inevitable 
that Prohibition is responsible for the 
increase. 

This, I confess, is not a bad argument. 
I mean it’s not a bad argument to offer 
to Mr. Average Citizen. But it gives a 
big laugh to the man who knows his un- 
derworld. 

My conclusions on how Prohibition 
has affected the underworld are based 
on contact with the underworld. There- 
fore I protest that they are incomparably 
more accurate than the conclusions of 
pseudocriminologists and axe-grinding 
politicians who have had no contact 
with the underworld. My only ambition 
is to state the truth as I know it, while 
they distort facts in an effort to make a 
case against Prohibition. Here is the 
story of the daylight bandit of to-day. 

Between 1860 and 1885 the conven- 
tional underworld method of obtain- 
ing a bank roll was the stick-up of 
trains, stage-coaches, and gambling- 
houses throughout the Middle and Far 
Western country. 

After the fall of the notorious bandit 
clans of Jesse James, Black Bart, the Dal- 
ton boys, the Younger brothers, and 
many others too numerous to mention, 
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daylight banditry became a lost under- 
world art. Hold-ups may have occurred 
now and then, but certainly not with the 
regularity that they did between 1860 
and 1885. Not until twenty-nine years 
later, mark you—in 1914—did the day- 
light bandit appear upon the highways 
of the big cities, or any other part of the 
country. I am supported in this state- 
ment by the records of the American 
Bankers Association. They tell me that 
there is no record of a daylight hold-up 
of a bank between 1885 and 1914. But 
between 1914 and 1928 there were 1,121 
banks held up in broad daylight. 

Now why did daylight banditry cease 
for twenty-nine years and then suddenly 
flare up again? You can’t charge it up 
against Prohibition, because it resumed 
five years before Prohibition arrived. 
Was it an accident? Was it something 
that just happened in the natural course 
of events? I’ve never been able to “get” 
that natural-course-of-events stuff. I’ve 
read too much of Herbert Spencer to fall 
for that “just-happened” alibi. Nothing 
ever “just happens” in this old world. 
There is a cause for everything that hap- 
pens—and an effect. And so there was a 
cause for the cessation of banditry in 
1885 and for its resumption in 1914. 

Three factors contributed to its elimi- 
nation between 1885 and 1914. First, 
there were the vigilante organizations 
who dogged bandits to death with ropes 
and guns. The fall of the James boys, the 
Daltons, and many other bandit gangs 
of the early West was due to the efforts 
of these courageous, straight-shooting 
champions of law and order. Imagine a 
Pat Garrett, conqueror of the killer “Bil- 
ly The Kid,” on the trail of some of the 
coke-fiend bandits of to-day! 

The second factor which contributed 
to the elimination of the daylight bandit 
was the steadily increasing population of 
the West. This made escape difficult 
after train and stage-coach robberies. 
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Third, and most important of all, was 
the ever-present factor of underworld 
evolution. This is something which all 
“criminologists” and wet propagandists 
overlook when trying to explain crime 
waves. 

The daylight bandit of the early West 
was the first criminal of any importance 
to operate in this country. He was fol- 
lowed by the safe-cracker. The first safe- 
cracker was “Nevada Mike,” who op- 
erated throughout Montana, Colorado, 
Texas, and Wyoming. He was a miner 
before he laid aside the pick and shovel 
for drills and jimmies. Between 1860 and 
1885 the safe-cracker had begun to attack 
country banks with signal success. He 
got dollars where the bandits got cents. 
So, when the vigilantes and the steadily 
increasing population made train and 
stage-coach robberies more difficult than 
before, all the bandits turned safe-crack- 
ers. They soon learned that “blowing 
petes” was a less hazardous and infinite- 
ly more remunerative profession than 
sticking up trains and stage-coaches. 
Further, a safe-robbery did not alarm 
the natives as banditry did. And there 
was seldom any occasion for shooting. 

As safe-robberies became more fre- 
quent, the safe-makers began to improve 
their product. This started the conflict 
between safe-makers and safe-blowers 
which was to bring back the daylight 
bandit. 

It may be said that this conflict began 
with the robbery of the Concord, Mass., 
First National Bank, on September 25, 
185. Langdon W. Moore and “Nevada 
Mike” were the cracksmen who staged 
the job. The standard safe of that period 
was the key-locking safe. The cracks- 
men beat the Concord “jug” with skele- 
ton keys. 

The safe-makers met this advance by 
designing the first combination-locked 
safe. It was a front-lock safe—that is to 
say, the lock was installed behind the 
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first sheeting in the door. The cracks- 
men beat the combination front-locker 
by resorting to the use of drills and pow- 
der. Whereupon the safe-makers shifted 
the lock from the front of the safe to the 
last sheeting on the door. The cracks- 
men then had extensions put on their 
drills, so that they could drill through to 
the last sheeting on the door. 

The next product of the safe-makers’ 
genius was a “pete” that resisted drills, 
a chilled-steel affair that baffled the bur- 
glars and which brought the night-time 
masked bandit into being. These fel- 
lows, all of whom were cracksmen, 
would descend upon the home of the 
banker or the cashier or whoever else 
carried the combination of the vault and 
safe, and torture them until they reveal- 
ed the combination. Many bank employ- 
ees forfeited their lives for their fidelity 
to their trust. For a time all bank em- 
ployees lived in a state of constant terror 
of a visit from masked bandits. This sad 
state of affairs was eliminated when the 
firm of Sargent & Greenleaf designed a 
time-lock. Strange to relate, the bankers 
did not take to the time-lock when it 
was first presented to them. They didn’t 
relish the idea of installing a lock on 
their safes and vaults that prevented 
them from opening either the safe or 
vault until the time set for the opening 
arrived. Mr. Sargent had a hard time 
selling the idea that was destined to rev- 
olutionize protective methods in banks, 
but, fortunately for the bankers, he even- 
tually sold them. 

The time-locking, chilled-steel, drill- 
proof safe put the cracksmen out of busi- 
ness until they learned how to use nitro- 
glycerine. Thereafter the time-lockers 
were no longer burglar-proof. 

Thus the conflict raged for twenty- 
five years, until the screw-door safe ap- 
peared, which created unemployment in 
the underworld of the cracksmen. The 
screw-door safe was a formidable-look- 
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ing object. Burglar-proof, figuratively 
speaking, was written all over it. It was 
made of a steel so hard that it could not 
be drilled and so tough that it resisted 
explosives of every kind. The door- 
jambs were so finely machined that if 
one laid a cigarette-paper between them 
the door couldn’t be closed or locked. I 
was operating when the screw-door safe 
came on the market. I worked on one 
of them in a Southern bank one night 
for four solid hours and when I left the 
funds were still intact. There was no 
possible way to get nitroglycerine be- 
hind those door-jambs. 

There was a weeping and wailing and 
a gnashing of teeth throughout our 
ranks when the screw-door “pete” resist- 
ed nitroglycerine. It threw several hun- 
dred first-class cracksmen out of work. 
This occurred around 1910. Within four 
years almost every bank in the country 
had installed a screw-door safe, so we 
tried to make a living robbing post- 
offices, express-offices, and big mercan- 
tile houses, but the pickings were so un- 
satisfactory that we resolved to turn day- 
light bandits. 

“If we can’t take these banks at night,” 
we swore, “we'll take them in broad 
daylight.” 

We hit the highways in the fall of 
1914 making the front pages of all the 
newspapers with two, four, and not in- 
frequently six column head-lines. We 
were food for the newspaper gods, bet- 
ter news than the man who bit the dog. 
The gangster element of the cities was 
attracted by the stories of our success, so 
they entered the field. Then we returned 
to the bank business to beat the screw- 
door safe with the torch that had been 
discovered by “Oakland Eddie.” Our 
success with the torch, however, was 
short-lived. The safe-makers became 
“hep” to its terrifying possibilities and 
designed a torch-proof safe. So once 
again there was unemployment in the 
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underworld of the bank-burglar and im- 
mediately thereafter we all turned boot- 
leggers. Neither Prohibition nor the war 
played any part in the resumption of 
daylight banditry regardless of what 
anybody says. It was, as I have shown, 
nothing more or less than underworld 
evolution! The criminal foiled in one 
line of criminality instinctively turns to 
another. 

Another absurd argument advanced 
by the wets is that when Prohibition 
gave the crooks a contact with society, 
through the bootlegger, it remedied his 
greatest weakness—an ignorance of 
where the big loot lay. To-day, they say, 
all crooks know what they’re going to 
get before they go out to get it. 

This argument requires qualification. 
Only two classes of criminals have prof- 
ited by the social contact which Prohibi- 
tion gave the underworld: the moll- 
buzzing jewel-thieves of the night clubs 
—crooks who rob women—and house- 
burglars like “Boston Billy” Monahan, 
who robbed the Long Island home of a 
well-known Wall Street man. The tip 
on this robbery came from a night-club 
owner, an ex-burglar, who knew Billy 
Monahan. 

Bank-burglars, hold-up men, dips, 
forgers, and con men obtain no informa- 
tion to-day that they couldn’t obtain 
prior to Prohibition. I have in mind two 
cases, both gigantic robberies, which 
will illustrate how the moll-buzzing 
jewel-thieves of the night clubs and the 
house-burglars have profited by the so- 
cial contact that Prohibition gave the un- 
derworld. 

The first concerns “Dayton Danny,’ a 
house-burglar who got his start in the 
booze business by cleaning out a distil- 
lery. He was a good-looking young 
Irishman who had educated himself by 
extensive reading while serving prison 
terms. He made his headquarters in a 
good-sized Southern city where he made 
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connections with a banker who financed 
him in the purchase of several vessels 
with which he ran liquor from the Ba- 
hamas. 

Through his ally, who had no knowl- 
edge of his criminal antecedents, “Day- 
ton Danny” met many prominent citi- 
zens of the city. He was certified to them 
as the banker’s partner in various pro- 
motions, and only to the two of them 
was his rum-running enterprise known. 
One night Danny played host to a party. 
Present was the daughter of a jeweller 
who, after a few drinks, began to discuss 
a well-known society woman that had 
purchased a diamond lavalliére from her 
father’s store. Another woman joined 
the conversation. Yes, she had seen Mrs. 
Todd’s lavalligre. How many lovely 
things she owned, she and her husband! 
There were, for instance, his paintings 
—Monets, a Gainsborough, a Whistler, 
an Israel. “Dayton Danny” listened at- 
tentively, smiling and courteous. He 
bade his guests a most gentlemanly 
good night. Next day he sent for Skinny 
Freeman, one of the cleverest house- 
burglars who ever went up, or down, a 
rain-spout. A night or two later Free- 
man looted the Todd home of its pic- 
tures and its jewels. The haul was valued 
at $400,000. 

The police, of course, were baffled. 
They said it was an inside job and for 
weeks they pounded away at the Todd 
servants to make them tell what they 
did with the swag. Time passed. Danny 
settled down to the cultured life. He 
married a charming girl from among 
his new friends. The news of the mar- 
riage reached the underworld and then, 
abruptly, there came checkmate. The 
“moll” he had “ditched” when he es- 
sayed society via the Prohibition route 
suddenly appeared at his home and in- 
terviewed the bride. She retailed the 
story of “Dayton Danny’s” past and told 
in particular about a little shooting af- 


fair in Michigan where he had killed a 
policeman. Danny is now serving a life 
sentence in the Michigan State Prison. 

The second case concerns the moll- 
buzzing jewel-thieves of the night clubs. 
During a visit to New York the wife of 
an up-State power millionaire made the 
acquaintance of a café gigolo. She liked 
his youth and looks. Ultimately she 
hired him as a dancing companion and 
escort for her excursions along Broad- 
way after dark. It was one night when 
he took her to a cabaret owned by a 
former crook that the underworld sight- 
ed her. She was wearing jewels worth 
$40,000 at the time. 

Over in a corner the cabaret bootleg- 
ger, also an ex-crook, saw her enter. He 
made inquiries. When the wife of the 
millionaire left the cabaret with her es- 
cort, she was trailed by two well-known 
moll-buzzers. They saw her enter the 
Ritz, trailed the escort back to his apart- 
ment, and then sauntered back to the 
cabaret to discuss their plans for “tak- 
ing” the lady. A friend of the gigolo was 
now drawn into the conspiracy. He said 
blackmail was out of the question, since 
the woman’s husband knew of her 
Broadway exploits. Robbery was the 
only alternative, and it would have to be 
done without the aid of the gigolo, “be- 
cause he’ll never stand for the job.” 

The three crooks rented the apartment 
beneath the one occupied by the gigolo. 
New Year’s eve came and the latter gave 
a party in his patroness’s honor. The new 
friend, now an accomplice of the crimi- 
nals, attended. Down below the wolves 
waited. At nine o'clock the friend re- 
ported that the millionaire’s wife was 
present and “loaded to the guards with 
slum” (covered with jewelry). The 
waiting marauders grew impatient. At 
eleven o'clock one of them was bold 
enough to crash the party. He wanted to 
be sure the diamonds were not paste. En- 
tering the apartment up-stairs he waved 
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a bottle of champagne at the guests and 
wished them New Year’s greetings. 
Would they “kill the bottle with him”? 
Sure! 

Before the wine was gone the visitor 
had satisfied himself about the jewels. 
They were real. He went down-stairs 
and the vigil continued. Midnight pass- 
ed and early morning came. Most of the 
guests had departed. Now the crooks 
waited for the agreed-upon dramatics. 
The accomplice engaged his gigolo 
friend in an argument; soon they were 
fighting on the floor above. Frightened, 
the heiress put on her cloak and left the 
apartment. As she came down the stairs 
the three crooks waited in the darkness. 
They seized the woman, stripped her of 
her jewels, and escaped. Their loot was 
$325,000. The gentleman who organized 
this job, Eugene Moran, was killed in a 
gang war but a few months ago! 

And now, in conclusion, we come to 
the most absurd of all the arguments ad- 
vanced by wet propagandists for the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“Eradicate the social contact that Pro- 
hibition has given the underworld,” 
they say, “and gang wars, the corruption 
of public officials, and crime in general 
will hit the toboggan.” 

What nonsense! Repeal will only 
eradicate the grifters’ contact with so- 
ciety, not the gangsters’. Gangsters al- 
ways have had this contact by virtue of 
their relations with crooked politicians. 
These wet propagandists don’t seem to 
realize, as I have already indicated, that 
there are, and always have been, two un- 
derworlds—that of the grifter and that 
of the gangster. Bank-burglars, post-of- 
fice burglars, con men, dips, forgers, 
house-burglars, and blackmailers are no- 
madic, while the gangster, a product of 
the city, never leaves the city. Prior to 
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Prohibition grifters never remained in 
one place long enough to establish con- 
tacts with society. And even though they 
had camped in the cities they never 
could have established the contacts with 
society they now enjoy. The crooked 
politician never hesitated to do business 
with his home-town boys, the dope-mer- 
chants, the white-slave merchants, and 
the various other racketeers, but when it 
came to doing business with bank-bur- 
glars, post-office burglars, forgers, prowl- 
ers, blackmailers, and other hustlers— 
that was something else. He could al- 
ways explain the delinquencies of the 
home-town boy to some friendly judge, 
but a bank-burglar? No, the politician 
knew his onions! 

Now, does anybody believe that these 
thugs’ who have been shooting each 
other in the back, when one invades the 
other’s territory with a load of booze, 
will discontinue shooting each other in 
the back when they return to the dope 
traffic, the white-slave traffic, the gam- 
bling-house racket, the labor racket (in 
which they organize strikes and then 
break them), and the various other rack- 
ets in which they have indulged for 
years? Perish the thought! You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks! 

And will your corrupt politicians dis- 
continue selling protection to racketeers 
when you outlaw the booze business? 

And will those 20,000 crooks who have 
been living the life of Reilly for the past 
ten years all turn to honest labor when 
you drive them out of the liquor busi- 
ness? 

Well, personally, I don’t think so. I 
think that when Prohibition no longer 
holds the attention of the high-class 
crooks, they are going right back to their 
old racket, and then we'll see crime that 
is crime. 


“Glorifying the Criminal,” by Malcolm Logan, in which a newspaper- 
man tells how criminals are “built up,” will appear in an early number. 





































one of the Prize 


T was not until after the war that the 
| Sabines moved into Mordington. 

The farm, always lonely, had be- 
come impossible after their father’s 
death, for their brothers were dead, the 
mother blind. Remote, the stone farm- 
house was set on a gusty hill and hidden 
from all roads by woodland. After the 
war they were always afraid. In the 
orchards the apples ripened and, unpick- 
ed, fell, or rotted on the branch; rank 
with weeds the rolling fields went down 
to the Shenandoah; their gardens were 
stolen. Once a week perhaps they heard 
a rickety wagon crawl down a lane. It 
called at the ferry, and after a long time 
the answering halloo would come across 
the water. The long flat-bottomed boat 
was poled by a grizzled black who had 
been their slave. Beyond the river were 
the mountains. In the slave quarters a 
few negroes stayed on. 

They were young then, Ellen and 
Lou, and at night alone but for an old 
woman whose tears still gathered under 
blinded eyelids. At night the doors 
slammed up-stairs where there was no 
one. Their mother sat with hands held 
straight on the worn arms of her chair 
and cried without meaning. 

She who had lost three sons had cried 
her eyes out, they said, weeping for one. 
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If Only— 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


A story of post-war Virginia by 
the author of ‘Many Thousands Gone,” 


Contest novels 


Old Sabine was a Unionist. When the 
first two boys fell in battles that went to 
the Confederates, she was sarcastic and 
proud. When Jimmy, in the last month 
of the war, sank wearily, exhausted by 
dysentery, she could only weep. The fa- 
ther was silent; he had paid for his sons’ 
uniforms and known they were ashamed 
of him. He walked awkwardly about 
the house, his shoulders lowered like 
a bull’s. He could not speak without 
bringing on reproaches which ended 
still in tears. Jimmy was the youngest of 
the boys—younger than either of the 
girls. 

Mordington is a small county-seat at 
the end of the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. From a distance, lost in leaves, 
nothing of the town appears but the 
spires of churches and the court-house 
clocks. They came in from the country 
to find the town already abandoned by 
time and, since the war, no longer in 
Virginia. But this the Sabines did not 
recognize. Congress might admit the 
treacherous western counties as a State. 
They could not. So for them there was 
no West Virginia. They continued hav- 
ing their mail sent to Mordington, Vir- 
ginia, and when their letters were de- 
layed felt they had their private revenge 
on Abraham Lincoln, Lord John Rus- 
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sell, and Napoleon IIJ—all three at once 
—for not having recognized the Con- 
federacy. 

They were well off, for their father in 
his obstinacy had saved them from the 
common poverty of the time. They lived 
comfortably and admitted nothing that 
touched their pride. 

The town they accepted with all its 
past, and each year it seemed to them a 
little grander. Great men had lived 
there, and more than once Mordington 
had altered the history of the country. 
The jail is the usual one of bricks paint- 
ed a brighter red; on summer evenings 
the jailer’s daughters sit on the narrow 
porch with palm-leaf fans. The court- 
house lifts its cupola above a cloud of 
trees to show a clock-face to every quar- 
ter of the town; under the columns of 
the portico—colored a dirty serviceable 
yellow—the pavement is spattered with 
the droppings of hundreds of blackbirds 
that nightly roost in the yard. Yet the jail 
had once held a fatal prisoner, in the 
court-house a decision had been made 
that had sundered the republic. The Sa- 
bines did not forget it, nor that after- 
ward, because of the old murderer 
whom the North had made a martyr, the 
town had suffered much and was poor. 


I 


They came down that morning to find 
the kitchen dark, the shutters closed, 
and no one there. Beside the sink, on the 
draining-board, the cold dishes of the 
night’s supper were stacked, scraped, 
but not washed. And they knew their 
cook was gone. 

(When this was cannot be said, for the 
Sabines themselves could never remem- 
ber—but it was on a Monday, and when 
Ellen had thrown back the shutters the 
morning was warm, with murmurs of 
summer and the scattered shadows of 
leaves on the sunlit sill.) 
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After breakfast, they explored, timid- 
ly, knowing what they would find. 
Dust was everywhere. On top of the 
cupboard, it lay in a winter’s thickness, 
The closets gave up more unwashed 
dishes and stale ends of food, chunks of 
suet, crusts of bread, a shrivelled ham 
bone, and old biscuits which the mice 
had not only nibbled but completely 
digested. It was disgusting! From the 
lower doors of the cupboard, pots and 
skillets tumbled out, sad-irons and 
waffle-irons, kettles and griddles—a 
black and greasy confusion. They were 
amazed. They had not believed such 
filth could be in their kitchen! There 
were brooms worn to stubs—but not, it 
would seem, with sweeping—and rags 
that might have been used for scouring 
came out of strange hiding-places, wad- 
ded in dirt and showing still the imprint 
of Selly’s wet fingers. In the corner un- 
der the sink, cockroaches had made 
themselves familiar. 

“T’m glad she’s gone,” said Ellen. “I’m 
tired of Selly. I’m tired of her trifling 
ways.” But she looked dismayed. 

“But Ellen—Selly’s our nigger!” Lou 
sat down. 

“She’s our cook,” said Ellen, “but she’s 
not our nigger.” 

“But she should have been. By rights, 
all the Hannions should have been our 
niggers! If only——” 

“And a dirty, trifling lot they were 
too, those Hannions. Look at this!” 
Ellen had found the table drawer. 
“We'll have to clean the kitchen. I can’t 
have anybody else coming in here after 
Selly.” 

They cleaned. As usual, after Selly’s 
summer departure, they cleaned. For 
four days they swept, they scraped; they 
scoured with soap and polished with 
pumice. And Lou talked while she 
worked, helping Ellen with suggestions. 

Four days they cleaned, and both felt 
the unaccustomed labor. They had little 
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to eat, for when Ellen was tired not 
much cooking was done. Both drank 
more coffee than was good for them. 
But at the end of the day Lou had still 
the strength to go driving. The weather 
continued fine and every evening 
George Hite came for her. They drove 
off in the yellow varnished dog-cart be- 
hind the docked bays, and Ellen was left 
alone in the kitchen. Darkness fell while 
she washed the dishes. 

Friday morning she did not come 
down-stairs. She had found her only re- 
treat from her sister’s sweet insistence 
and kept her bed with a sick headache. 

Lou was late with the breakfast. 
Ellen brought up her drawn cheeks 
from the pillow. 

“Don’t you want the shade up?” Lou 
suggested. 

“Leave it the way it is,” moaned El- 
len. “I’ve fixed it.” 

“But, Ellen, I was only trying to make 
you comfortable!” 

“How can I be comfortable with a 
sick headache ?” The voice from the cov- 
erlets screamed faintly, like a parrot ir- 
ritable behind its wires. She turned her 
face, from which all color was drawn, 
to the green-darkened window. It made 
her look quite ill. 

“Oh, very well!” said Lou. She caught 
her breath and held it between parted 
teeth. Ellen’s bed was wide. The posts 
were not high and the top of each was 
acrude pine-cone cut from cherry wood. 
On this bed their mother had died. 

Lou closed the door softly and tip- 
toed along the corridor, down the stairs, 
leaning so hard against the balustrade 
that it creaked. In the lower hall she let 
her breath come again. 

She too was tired. She had dressed 
slowly that morning and with care, and 
moving through the empty rooms Lou 
was white and flimsy with ruffles. The 
loneliness was oppressing; she came into 
the parlor, but not even the long mirror 
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consoled her. She saw the black moiré 
ribbon at her throat and dangling from 
her ears tiny baskets of fruit, cut from 
coral, and thought how she had given 
her youth to her mother, who had taken 
ten years to die. She let her fingers run 
along the table; picked up a book which 
she did not read. Nothing had been 
touched for days, nothing was changed. 
Only on the surface of walnut and rose- 
wood, in the crevices of roses carved on 
the backs of chairs, dust had gathered. 

“What we need,” she said, “is a man. 
I’ve always thought it.” And she went to 
the porch repeating “What we need in 
this house is a man.” 


II 


When she went back to the kitchen, 
he was there. A fine, tall, black, hand- 
some nigger sat at the table peeling po- 
tatoes, dropping them one by one into 
the water of an earthenware bowl. But 
Lou did not at once see him. His fine 
bony black head was held sidewise, as 
with an expert knife he curled a long 
peeling from a potato and chuckling 
dropped it into the water. Lou started. 

Smiling, he stood up and wiped his 
hands on a cloth. “This is Miss Louisa, 
ain’t it?” She saw his knife flash in the 
sunlight. 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m the new cook. I come this morn- 
ing.” Again he smiled and his voice was 
so polite and pleasant that she liked him 
at once. “I don’t know whether I put the 
dishes away right. If you’d look, Miss 
Lou——” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Oh, most everwhere. I been all up 
and down. You can ‘quire "bout me 
anywhere from here on goin’ south. My 
name’s Bones.” 

“Bones?” 

“Yes’m. They most and generally calls 
me Bones, nobody can’t remember my 
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Christian name, so they just calls me 
Bones.” 

“T’ve always wanted a man,” she 
thought. And it was true. She looked at 
the cupboard and saw that all was clean 
and -ordered. 

“T’ll have to ask my sister,” she said 
aloud. 

“Oh, you can tell Miss Ellen it'll be all 
right, not to worry, jes’ to rest herself 
good and stay in bed. We got lots of 
time, you tell her we got lots of time.” 

Lou hurried up-stairs. 

“Ellen—” She shut the door on the 
darkened bedroom. “I’ve got a man!” 

On the bed the pale face was exposed 
between strands of hair. “What did you 
say?” 

“T’ve got one, he’s in the kitchen now, 
and he has very nice manners and he’s 
getting dinner.” 

Ellen sat up. “Did you ask him where 
he’d worked before ? What’s his name?” 

“Bones!” 

“I don’t know any Bones niggers. 
But it might be a Tidewater name.” 

“He’s very aristocratic-looking,” said 
Lou. 

“I’m getting up,” said Ellen. 

“But your headache?” 

“It’s better.” 

Ellen was curious about the new 
Negro. But she too was impressed by 
Bones. And the days that followed deep- 
ened the impression that here was a 
godsend. It was agreed that men were 
desirable, but Bones was a rarity among 
males. Every morning brought out new 
accomplishments; he seemed to have 
worked only in the very best families. 
He mentioned names, the oldest and the 
best, but it was his manners that proved 
him. In the kitchen he was easy and po- 
lite, grand in the dining-room. He shone 
as a polisher; mahogany acquired a 
shimmering magnificence, floors were 
waxed till they were perilous, cherry 
wood soon looked dark and rich as 
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though it had grown in Campeche. Un- 
der his hand silver and gilt and glass 
were restored to a before-the-war splen- 
dor. They found when they came down 
in the morning the lower rooms aired 
and perfect, when they went up at night 
to their beds all was in order for sleep- 
ing, with a single light and, if the nights 
were cool, fires laid in the grates. They 
had never known anything like it. “It’s 
just like the old days,” said Lou, “when 
Mrs. Dancy had six servants for her 
town house and one that did nothing 
but shine brasses.” 

It was Bones’s cooking that most 
amazed them. Under his long bony fin- 
gers all the savors of the old South re- 
vived in their kitchen: Maryland chick- 
en, Kentucky corn-dodgers, Virginia 
hams picked with cloves and spotted 
with peppers like leopards; ducks from 
the Carolinas, savory messes from Lou- 
isiana with odors of thyme, marjoram, 
and sassafras. He baked sweet potatoes 
with chestnuts as in Tennessee, his corn 
puddings were grated and thickened 
with eggs as in Alabama. He gave them 
shad from the Chesapeake, bass from the 
Shenandoah, and even made an effort to 
import shrimps from Barataria. Game 
appeared on their table for the first time 
in years, pheasants and partridges, once 
a wild turkey from the Blue Ridge. And 
even the ordinary and familiar dishes 
suddenly discovered the most unexpect- 
ed qualities, due, so Bones explained, to 
their being prepared in the traditional 
manner. He could not put down an ap- 
ple pie without saying that its spiciness 
was, in the first instance, Martha Wash- 
ington’s, a cream tart but he claimed 
that Mrs. Tyler had ordered it always 
done this way for the White House. All 
his recipes were old, secret, and derived 
from aristocratic kitchens; so at all 
events he said and proved it to the satis- 
faction of everybody who tasted the con- 
coctions. 
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Accustomed for years to the meagre 
diet of the genteel, the Sabines suffered 
somewhat from this new and prodigal 
table. They were often unpleasantly re- 
minded of dinner about three o’clock, 
they frequently lay awake half the night 
forgetting Bones’s suppers. The after- 
taste of the Old South was acrid and 
distressing. They could only suffer in 
silence, they could neither refuse nor 
complain. Proudly they recalled that 
Jefferson Davis had also been a sufferer 
from dyspepsia. 

Bones was by now installed in the 
house. He had begun by asking for a 
room to change his clothes in, and Lou 
had seen no reason why he should not 
be given the spare bedroom on the alley. 
Within a week he was sleeping there— 
if indeed he slept! For at night, long 
after they had retired, they would hear 
him prowling, shuffling along the corri- 
dor or in the lower hall, trying the locks, 
sliding the bolts on the door. It gave 
them a feeling of security—Bones was 
so careful. And sometimes when supper 
lay heavy and they stifled in the night 
without sleeping, there was heard from 
window to window the faint playing of 
a banjo, alone in the bedroom on the 
alley. Bones was awake. Yet in the morn- 
ing it was clear he had risen at dawn, 
had cleaned and dusted while they lay 
sound in their sheets. 

He was really a marvel—so clean, so 
temperate! Moreover, he was an Episco- 
palian. They could ask nothing more. 
To be sure, he was extravagant. 

“But then,” said Ellen after her first 
consternation, “we’ve never lived so well 
before.” 

“It’s worth it,” said Lou. “It’s the way 
I've always wanted to live.” 

“If only we can afford it,” Ellen 
sighed. 

Bones was worth it. They had lived 
so long in a dream that it was sweet now 
to taste the reality. With this one tall, 
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black, jovial Negro in the house it was 
as though the war had never been or, 
having been fought, had turned to a 
triumph for the South. The old moulds 
were restored. It was indeed as though 
dead bones were alive again. And they 
were content. Or almost—— 

“If only—” said Ellen, “brother Jim- 
my were here!” 

“Yes,” said Lou. “How he would en- 
joy it.” 

III 


Snow had fallen some days before, so 
that when the Sabines looked out of 
their windows it was over ledges deep- 
ly white and into a world of winter. The 
lawns were snow; the dark-burdened 
pine-trees held their branches like the 
claws of dead birds. Days passed under 
one cloud. 

But on Sunday all was changed. They 
woke to see trees brittle with light, in- 
tricately overarching the street with 
crystal. Morning rising unclouded after 
a night of sleet had cased each tiny twig 
in brilliant ice. The snow shone—to 
venture out was perilous. In that sun the 
air was hard and cold; the branches, glit- 
tering, sagged and crashed though there 
was no wind. To walk was to go upon 
flawed mirrors. Ellen came down dress- 
ed for church a little before eleven. 

Lou waited for her at the foot of the 
stairs. “I’m not going,” she announced. 
“In the first place, it’s too slippery.” 

“Not with an umbrella,” Ellen said. 

“Besides, I’ve been thinking.” In the 
drafty hall the little Confederate flags 
faintly stirred. Lou looked hard at her 
sister. “I know now what was the mat- 
ter with General Lee.” 

“General Lee?” Ellen turned and was 
astonished at Lou’s excitement. “I don’t 
know what you're talking about.” 

“I do! I do! Lee was a Christian gen- 
tleman.” 

“But of course,” said Ellen. 
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“That’s just it!” Lou’s voice rose and 
shivered in the chilly hall. “It tamed 
him. He was too kind, too considerate 
of others. And it lost him the war! If 
only he’d shot Longstreet-——” 

Ellen sought her umbrella behind the 
door. “There’s one thing,” she said, “and 
that is, Lee never failed in his duty. Are 
you going to church?” 

Lou did not at once answer. Then she 
said: “I think I know my duty.” 

“Very well,” said Ellen. “Then please 
let me go. I’m late as it is. And I hope 
you'll be in a better state when I get 
back.” 

“T’'ll be just what I am now.” 

Ellen looked at her hopelessly. She 
was wrapped in sealskin and veiled in 
green against the cold. “Then you ought 
to apologize.” Lou pouted. “I don’t 
mean to me, I mean to General Lee.” 
The gust of her departure swept around 
Lou and she was left standing alone un- 
der the portrait of “Lighthorse Harry’s” 
son. 


I do not know just when this was, or 
how long it had been since first black 
Bones took shape in the Sabine house- 
hold. It may have been the winter after 
his coming, it may have been a year or 
more later. I do not know. 

It is so difficult to tell time in the case 
of those who ignored it. It was not sim- 
ply that as maiden ladies the Sabines 
were skittish at the mention of years. 
Both had a memory for dates and could 
tell you to the hour of the day or night 
when every shot was fired, every skir- 
mish fought, at Mordington. Twenty 
battles are recorded under its name and 
they could tell you all. Then, too, they 
were susceptible to the spring, serious 
when the earth was cold, for they re- 
marked the seasons to whom time 
brought no other change. 

So, though I know the cold into which 
Ellen stepped that Sunday morning, 


veiled and huddled in sealskin, I cannot 
tell its date, nor even for certain in what 


decade it fell. 


The gust from the closing door as 
Ellen departed fluttered the flags in the 
hallway. Lou stood under the engraving 
of the Confederate general and bit her 
lip. Ellen annoyed her; she had not un- 
derstood, she had not even tried to un- 
derstand, what she was saying. 

She was still excited—it was the ex- 
citement that sent her—when she hur- 
ried up-stairs to the bathroom. She open- 
ed the door and for a second saw only 
the little window with frosted pane, saw 
it (she had just come from the dusky 
corridor) as a white glare in which slow- 
ly the forms of frost unfolded like sub- 
marine foliage. On the floor was a strip 
of rag carpet plaited of many colors. She 
saw it so distinctly that afterward she 
could recall the coarse white threads 
stitching together the strands of faded 
red and blue and gray. Then she saw 
Bones. 

Bones was playing some sort of game 
with himself. Quite naked, he stood in 
the tub, laughing, flicking a wet towel 
out and back. Terrible and tall he stood, 
and very black; each time that his long 
right arm shot out he held his breath. 
He watched it, his wrist turned and the 
towel came back slapping loud and wet 
on his bright black body. And he chuck- 
led. Bones stood there, all a Negro, not 
obscured by the mists that rose from the 
water. He chuckled all over. Once he 
winked at Lou, but did not stop his 
game. She shut her eyes and could not 
move; she heard the swishing Negro and 
the slap and the loud blind chuckling. 

How she found her way out, how she 
groped her way down the stairs and 
waited, one hand on the knob of the 
front door, for Ellen, how she poured 
out the whole excited tale to her sister 
and again waited trembling while Ellen 
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went up-stairs and into the dusky cor- 
ridor to see for herself what had hap- 
pened—until Ellen came slowly down 
and gravely stopped on the last step to 
say in a troubled whisper that the door 
was closed but there was no sound from 
the bathroom—all that hour and the 
next hour were for Lou terror and con- 
fusion. She did not know how she lived 
through it. One thing only was clear: 
she had shut her eyes and behind them 
there was still the sight of the black man 
in the white glare, standing in the tub, 
tall and so naked, chuckling, under his 
ribs, chuckling. 

They sat on the parlor haircloth, 
thinking what to do. And Lou in the 
mirror saw the door open and Bones 
enter, an impeccable reflection, in white 
jacket and black trousers. She heard 
him say that dinner was ready. Then he 
went out, disappearing through a door 
in the long glass. She turned and saw the 
door into the dining-room just closing. 

“We can’t, we can’t!” She held her 
face crying: “I can’t go in there!” 

“We must,” said Ellen. “It’s best not 
to anger him. I’ve always heard that was 
the only thing with crazy people, not to 
cross them.” 

They sat stiffly, and Bones brought in 
the painted soup-tureen, put it down be- 
fore Ellen, and proudly uncovered a 
steaming fragrance. Its heat was com- 
forting, the dinner that followed so calm 
and excellent that they lost something of 
terror. Whatever Bones might be, the 
cooking was not insane. Ellen could 
even whisper as they left the room, lean- 
ing toward Lou: “You're sure you saw 
him?” 

Lou was astonished that any one could 
doubt her vision. “But, Ellen,” she said, 
“I saw everything. I even saw the threads 
in the carpet. It was all so clear.” 

“Then I don’t know what we'll do,” 
said Ellen. “We'll have to do something, 
but I don’t know what.” 
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In Ellen’s high bedroom, with the 
doors locked, they consulted. Both whis- 
pered “What can we do?” until the 
white glare was gone and the dark gath- 
ered, falling first in the room. They 
were imprisoned by winter, all their 
windows barred with snow. If they went 
out, it would only be to come back again 
in the night over pavements of ice. They 
were held. Lou suggested that they write 
a note and throw it down and wait for 
some one to pick it up. But to whom? 
To Mr. Hite? To the police? They saw 
a colored boy who stooped and picked 
the folded paper from the snow; he 
looked at it and, seeing it had no address, 
tossed it away again. Besides, it was al- 
ready so dim that he could hardly have 
seen it even if it had been there. There 
was nothing to do but to let night come 
and hope for Mr. Hite. 

In the night the snow again fell. Un- 
der the street-lamps they saw it falling 
and waited for the ringing of the bell 
that would tell them Mr. Hite was at the 
door. 

He came, as usual, for Sunday-night 
supper. Ellen and Lou were surprised to 
see him, they had waited so long up- 
stairs behind the locked doors. He stood 
in the hall, red and puffing, wrapped to 
the nose; his eyes were watery in the 
light, and on the lashes tiny beads. He 
had left his galoshes outside, and for 
some minutes walked stiffly and strange- 
ly. But he got them through supper, 
and afterward Ellen carefully shut the 
doors on the parlor and waited for Lou’s 
confidences. Their chairs were drawn 
close to the grate. Mr. Hite moved more 
easily; he watched the flames some min- 
utes, then straightened and, as though it 
were a formal bouquet in lace paper, 
presented his gossip. So-and-so was sick, 
somebody else was thought to be dying; 
he offered illness for violets, misfortunes 
for jonquils, and in the centre a corpse 
(old Mrs. Hunter from Summit Point) 
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like a white rose. His listeners were not 
depressed, though their voices were seri- 
ous, for this is the usual conversation in 
a country town when the weather is 
bad. 

At ten o’clock he was gone. They bolt- 
ed the door and Ellen turned to Lou in 
amazement. 

“But you didn’t say a word! Why did- 
n't you? I was waiting all evening.” 

“But, Ellen, how could I? I couldn’t 
tell Mr. Hite I saw a man naked.” 

“No, I suppose not. And it would be 
worse with the police.” 

“Oh, much worse! I couldn’t do it.” 

Lou fluttered. As quickly as possible 
and with as little noise they reached 
Ellen’s bedroom. Bones had not been 
there. When Ellen leaned from the win- 
dow to close the frozen shutters, the 
snow was still falling. They barricaded 
the doors. Lou was first into bed in a 
borrowed nightgown. Ellen left the 
lamp burning. They lay in the great bed 
in which their mother had died, and at 
last, in the silence of snow, slept. Impos- 
sible phantoms pursued Lou, and among 
them the great Lee, untamed and all a 
general, his eyes not on her but fixed 
afar in the very ecstasy of battle. She lost 
him and he came again, with drawn 
sword, naked steel; he did not see her, 
but she saw that his eyes were pale and 
the lashes frozen. 


IV 


Bones stayed on. Something of their 
terror communicated itself to the town, 
but the Sabines did nothing. They had 
never been able to dismiss Selly; they 
could hardly think of dismissing a ser- 
vant so grand as Bones. 

His manner was grander than ever. 
When the time for spring cleaning 
came, he rearranged the whole house; 
they would not have believed their fur- 
niture could seem so elegant. When he 
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had done, the rooms were a little bare 
down-stairs and the attic was littered 
with rubbish. Ellen wept when she saw 
her mother’s sad rocking-chair, its arms 
worn where her hands had rubbed them, 
relegated to the refuse under the eaves. 
But they had to approve, for they saw 
that Bones had added almost a century 
to the house. Once you had entered the 
front door, it had an air and discomfort 
that was almost colonial. 

Bones stayed on. And life was once 
more ordered to the calm of the past. 
Yet, they were not easy; those prowlings 
at night which once made them feel the 
more secure now seemed unnatural. A 
thing that slept so little could hardly be 
a man. They heard him trying the bolts 
and creaking along the staircase with ap- 
prehension. They slept often together, 
but not well. Nervousness brought loss 
of appetite; Ellen could not open a letter 
without fraying the edges, Lou started 
at every knock on the door and was not 
quite reassured when she saw who it 
was. Both looked like women who ex- 
pected calamity and heard in every 
sound its coming. 

It was almost with relief that Ellen, 
coming into her room in the dead hour 
of the midsummer’s afternoon, found 
the long Negro asleep on her bed. His 
mouth was open, and except for his 
breath, which was heavy, he might have 
been dead. Mr. Hite when he came— 
they sent for him at once—thought he 
might have been dead drunk. Ellen said 
no, and Lou insisted that Bones never 
touched a drop. Happily, the sleeper 
was clothed, so they could speak of hav- 
ing seen him. And Ellen took Mr. Hite 
to her bedroom to show him the black 
smudge on the counterpane left by his 
shoes. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hite, “he buys a lot 
of liquor. I’ve known that for some 
time. I’ve been meaning to speak of it.” 

“We know,” said Ellen. 
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“Tt all goes into the cooking.” Lou 
was emphatic. “I’ve seen it.” 

“All?” asked Mr. Hite. “Anyhow, I 
think you better let me get rid of him 
for you.” 

“T don’t think,” said Ellen, “he’ll go.” 

“He'll never go,” Lou agreed. 

“We'll see about that,” said Mr. Hite. 
“If I tell him to go, he'll skedaddle. Let 
me see him.” 

And before they could halt him, he 
had gone toward the kitchen. 

“We'll never get anybody else like 
Bones,” said Lou. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “and there’s the gar- 
den. Without Bones, we'll never get any- 
thing done the way he wants it.” 

“Tt’s all right!” Mr. Hite shut the door 
behind him and looked at them beam- 
ing. “He'll leave in the morning.” 

Bones came in the next morning and 
Ellen sat at the high secretary and went 
over the accounts. He was, as always, 
calm, polite, and ready with suggestions. 
But when his money had been handed 
to him, his eyes filled with tears. He 
quite broke down. He had considered 
them as his ladies, and then, too, Mr. 
Hite, he had always thought him such 
a nice white gentleman. Then Lou 
began weeping, and in the sadness 
of disappointment Bones went off to 
pack. 

No one ate any dinner. The sun was 
half-way down the sky when, surround- 
ed by his belongings, he settled himself 
in the ramshackle old trap, which Ellen 
had had brought from the livery-stable, 
and gave the word to start. His'long legs 
were opened and bent about his trunk, 
propped between the two seats. He lean- 
ed back and, smiling, ran his fingers 
along the fringe of the black, moth-eaten 
top. Beside him, in the hired hack, were 
his banjo and a slanting pile of leathery 
books. 

“Those are our books!” screamed Lou. 
The sisters were peering from an upper 
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window, each from one side of the 
drawn blind. 

But the coachman had already bent 
over the dashboard to crack his whip. 
The bony sorrel broke into a trot, and 
the last the Sabines saw as the carriage 
disappeared in a golden light under dis- 
tant trees was Bones leaning forward to 
try the driver’s hat on his own head. 

That night they heard the banjo’s 
tinkling begin in the bedroom on the 
back corridor, very softly and behind 
closed doors. Then it must have been 
that the window was opened, for the 
sound suddenly increased and in a mo- 
ment they heard the familiar voice in 
wild hilarity singing 

My head got wet with the morning dew, 

And the morning star was a witness too. 


Half the night he sang (though it was 
rather shouting than singing), the ban- 
jo twanged, and his mirth was wild. But 
when he stopped and there was an inter- 
val when they heard only the leaves, the 
break brought such a sense of melan- 
choly that both the listeners trembled. 
And they waited for Bones and his twin- 
ing strings again to begin, as he always 
did, with a little chuckle before each 
song. 

“Bones,” said Ellen at breakfast, “you 
made a great deal of noise last night. 
Neither I nor Miss Lou could sleep.” 

“Yes’m,” Bones agreed. “But then I 
just had to do something to keep my 
heart up.” 

“You're back ?” Lou asked. 

“Oh, yes’m. I’se back. I just had to 
come back. There ain’t nobody else can 
look after you two ladies like I can. 
Miss Lou here, she don’t eat more’n 
enough to keep a bird alive. What'd she 
do if I wasn’t here to make these nice 
corn-cakes for her? . . . Then,” he said, 
“T just had to come back to see bout my 
garden. I’m starting in the mornin’ on 
my maze.” 
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“Your what?” 

“Didn’t you-all know you was going 
to have a maze? Just like the one at 
Mount Vernon. I got it all here—” He 
pointed a bony finger to his forehead. 
“It'll be ’bout twenty years before I 
gets it out there.” He chuckled. “Box- 
wood grows awful slow.” 

“T’ll have to have some more coffee,” 
said Ellen. She scattered her plate and 
felt faint. 

“Yes’m,” said Bones. 

“In some ways, he’s a great comfort,” 
said Lou. She did not look up, and both 
shuddered as the door on the kitchen 
closed. They knew Bones was there to 
stay. 

They knew the prowling nights that 
were before them, the bolts that would 
slide, the pantings up and down the 
dark corridor. The nights would be 
worse, but the days, too, would be afraid. 
They would live in terror, but in the 
tradition. 

“I can’t dismiss him,” said Ellen. And 
Bones could not be confined. He had 
been their intimate so long, they could 
not reasonably place him in a lunatic 
cell. They would feel themselves mad. 
Above all, they could not have him mad 
in West Virginia. As Ellen said: “A nice 


Virginia prison, I shouldn’t mind. But, 
as it is, it’s impossible.” He would stay. 
“T almost think I’m glad,” said Lou. 
“Yes,” said Ellen, but she trembled. 

Their nerves were frayed, their diges- 
tions destroyed, but something was 
saved. They were like that valley in 
which they had been born, and which 
they loved, and which as it lies between 
two ridges of intensely blue hills is a 
country to be loved. The soil owes its 
richness to a slow disintegration; water 
has worn the rocks, noiselessly as time, 
and underneath all the dark is hollow. 
The Sabines were slowly discomposed— 
like the limestone which, arched and 
caverned, underlies the long valley and, 
worried by water, minutely decays. With 
Bones there, they could forget the hol- 
lowness underground. He intimidated 
them less than time. 

They would soon be old. But with 
Bones there, they could stand it. They 
at least would not be simply two old 
maids like any others in the town. He 
would keep them in pride. He came, 
bringing the coffee, and they nodded 
gratefully. He would stay, they knew 
now, to the end. They would hold him, 
as it were a dear obsession, until they 
were dead. Ellen smiled. 
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Slowly 


By CuHartes Hanson Towne 


THERE was no sudden moment when we said, 
“Come! light the tapers, for our love is dead.” 


But gradually, through the slow and blundering years, 
Unguessed of us, save for our casual tears, 


Love wasted, like an invalid in a room, 
Half hidden in the hushed and curtained gloom. 


Prolonged that fluttering life, that ebbing breath. 
And then, one day, we looked dry-eyed on death; 


And since it came at last so unawares, 
Frightened, we tiptoed down the darkened stairs. 
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European Music in Decay 
By PAUL ROSENFELD 


With especial reference to 
Mr. Strawinsky and his leadership 
in the world of music 


— are confronted with a deca- 
dence in European music. It is 
no longer possible to disregard 


the drought in the ancient well-head, 
disagreeable as the event may prove to 
us who have taken unspeakable refresh- 
ment at its source! But the music of the 
great donors was not cerebral, and su- 
perior carpentry. Whatever the origin of 
its elements, whether natural or ac- 
quired, these crystallized below the level 
of consciousness, in the region of the 
mind uncontrolled by personal interests. 
When they appeared in consciousness, 
they appeared there integrally, in the 
shape of a theme, a musical idea or me- 
lodic fragment implying its own devel- 
opment and form, and immediately in- 
fective with some feeling of the whole 
of life. The old music refreshed us by 
communicating a living impulse, bring- 
ing the unknown into consciousness and 
creating a relation between the un- 
known and the known. By and large, 
however, the music of present Europe is 
cut off from the unconscious. Learned 
and brittle, it seems excessively calcu- 
lated. In any case, it no longer offers us 
great cordial draughts of life. 

A decade and a half ago, the spring 
that poured forth the music of Bach and 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, was still 
full. Post-Wagnerian music, it is true, 


was strongly dramatic and descriptive. 
Purists found it compromised with liter- 
ature, dependent for effect on the con- 
crete ideas and images with which com- 
posers such as Debussy and Strauss, 
Bloch and Mahler, associated their so- 
norous conceptions. This stricture must 
be allowed regarding the works of 
Strauss and Mahler. Much of the bril- 
liant and vigorous if common music of 
the former composer illustrates the pro- 
grammes and stories with which it is 
allied, and is almost uninteresting when 
divorced from them. The symphonic 
music of Mahler is equally dependent 
on extra-musical conceptions. In short, 
the work of these two composers is 
somewhat brain-spun, and unspontane- 
ous; and its origin is betrayed by the 
hybridity of its style. The music of De- 
bussy, Bloch, and the early Ravel, how- 
ever, has the integrity which the work 
of their German contemporaries lacks. 
If, like Wagner’s, it is frequently dra- 
matic and descriptive, it is none the less 
genuinely creative. That is, it is spon- 
taneous, instinctive, projected as under 
the stress of necessity, from the quick of 
life. Strong or weak, racy or dreamy, its 
mysterious source persists in it as wet- 
ness, freshness, an indefinable glamour 
and grace. The nature of these late- 
French productions is dualistic, that is 
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all; and, bound up with extra-musical 
ideas though it is, the musical part exists 
quite as firmly in its own right, and as 
independently, as one of twins. A new 
sensuous language appeared to be in 
process of development, a new expres- 
sion of the life of nature, and the ner- 
vous, questioning, modern man. 

The situation around 1910 was par- 
ticularly promising. All the arts stirred 
in those years. Painting was touching 
the roots of things under the star of 
cubism. So, too, poetry, in the form of 
the still insufficiently accredited imagis- 
tic movement. From an instrument of 
superficial record, the camera was de- 
veloping into an instrument of expres- 
sion. And a new generation of com- 
posers, in its van a young Russian named 
Igor Strawinsky, offered to continue the 
production of a new contemporary mu- 
sic. This new generation attracted im- 
mediate attention to itself through its 
nonchalant disregard for the old dis- 
tinctions of tonality. Its music was either 
atonal or polytonal. Our newcomers 
felt, or seemed to feel, that, under the 
stress of emotional necessity, any two 
notes were confederable. The attention, 
however, was justified. Strawinsky and 
his coevals were producing music which 
was novel in quality and feeling, and 
exquisitely contemporary: particularly 
the young Russian himself, since that 
of his chief rival, the Viennese Schoen- 
berg, remained for all its innovations, in 
the Wagnerian tradition of an elevated, 
refined, possibly erotic style. Strawinsky 
music, however, was startlingly hard- 
boiled, and as such in violent contrast to 
that of his predecessors and most of his 
contemporaries. The music of Debussy’s 
group verged on the precious and the 
dreamy. That of Strauss and Mahler was 
inclined to magniloquence and pom- 
pousness. Beside it, Strawinsky’s sonori- 
ties seemed robust to the point of raw- 
ness. They were indeed brusque, de- 
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cided, categorical as commands. Com- 
posed in two ballet scores, “Petrushka” 
and “Le Sacre du Printemps,” they 
placed their author in the front rank of 
living composers. 

To hear these flights of the young Stra- 
winsky is still to thrill with the wild, 
keen feeling they communicated in tone. 
Life remains as potent in them as when 
the abrupt, jagged rhythms, the stubbly 
iterative phrases, the piercingly brilliant 
orchestration first ravished and assailed 
the ears. This does not mean that either 
of them offers great gouts and waves of 
music in the manner of the master- 
works. These first expressions of Stra- 
winsky’s manifest anything but a free 
and resourceful musicality. Neither score 
is genuinely symphonic. Music for the 
theatre, both works are made up of rela- 
tively short episodes, many of them in- 
trinsically magnificent, but bare of de- 
velopments. While both possess some 
cumulative effect, it is not achieved by 
the evolution and extension of the mu- 
sical ideas proper. Important thematic 
and melodic invention is equally lack- 
ing in these scores. The composer is 
plainly embarrassed in expressions of 
feeling, in the sort of lyricism that makes 
for melodic flow; and at home only in 
oblique and non-committal expression. 
“Petrushka” is full of quotations, rang- 
ing from folk-tunes to more or less iron- 
ically cited barrel-organ gallops and 
waltzes. True, “Le Sacre du Printemps” 
is free of this sort of indirection. The 
prelude and opening of the second 
scene, with its horns and trumpets in 
minor thirds, is a broad and songlike 
passage. Still, this page stands alone in 
the score. Most of it is blunter, deliber- 
ately inarticulate and held in; and in its 
fashion exhibits a tendency, doubtless 
unconscious, to quotation. The initial 
phrase for bassoon is curiously reminis- 
cent of the opening measures of Gritz- 
ko’s air in “The Fair at Sorotchinski,” 
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by Moussorgsky, leader of the Russian 
national school to which Strawinsky first 
adhered. The influence of another Rus- 
sian nationalist, Rimsky-Korsakoff, at 
one time Strawinsky’s master, is even 
more obvious. 

None the less, both ballets have a 
strongly musical interest. They are bril- 
liant in color, the one with its spirit and 
quality of the gingerbread fair in which 
the action is laid, the other with its dark 
and ferocious atmosphere of primitive 
rites. Strawinsky, indeed, is one of the 
pre-eminent musical colorists, as extraor- 
dinary in his own way as Berlioz in his. 
He possesses all the orchestral alchemy 
of his school and nation, plus a daring 
and freedom in his combination and iso- 
lation of instrumental timbres exceed- 
ing even the old wizard Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s; an original sense of orchestral 
balance, sonority, and proportion practi- 
cally epoch-making. Even more impres- 
sive than the color of “Petrushka” and 
“Le Sacre” is the rhythmic pulse of 
them. This is of a prodigious spontanei- 
ty, as from the roots of things. Rhythms 
of a snap and liveliness comparable to 
these of the young Strawinsky have not 
appeared in European music since Schu- 
mann’s days, perhaps not since Beetho- 
ven’s. They are dance-rhythms of a won- 
derful unconventionality, intensity, and 
wildness; and the irregular balance of 
their accents and time intervals give 
them a well-nigh melodic quality and 
effect. 

Besides, both scores are permeated 
with world feeling; not of the most de- 
veloped sort, perhaps, but still consistent. 
The first bubbling of the flutes begin- 
ning “Petrushka” introduces us imme- 
diately into a mechanistic world. The 
entire wild and burlesque little score is 
filled with the poetry of automata. The 
dolls and barrel-organs appearing on the 
stage with their mechanical gestures 
and accents have their counterpart in 
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the music with its precise and iterative 
rhythms, its puppetlike, rigid, and an- 
gular phrases. The passages for the 
piano and the other instruments accom- 
panying the scene of the solitary Pe- 
trushka in his box constitute a strange 
music of little things, a composition of 
whirring, purling, creaking sonorities 
delicately, humorously related to the 
noise of intricate mechanisms, watches, 
metres, tickers, dolls, and other devices. 

And, though no automata invade the 
stage during “Le Sacre,” and the score 
is bare of the clockwork music of its 
companion, it, too, makes us at home in 
a mechanistic order of things, embody- 
ing as it does an intuition of mechanism 
in the human being. This ballet is a 
representation of instinctive and uncon- 
scious action. Its subject is the vernal rite 
of man before individuality began, 
when he was still the herd animal, the 
will-less cell of a larger organism. The 
weird and powerful music embodies the 
blind pressure of instinct, the harsh 
urgence of overmastering natural forces, 
the mournful, voluptuous bath of blind 
desire. The first sinewy, stuttering mea- 
sures give the feeling of thrusting force, 
of things swelling with sap, 


“The green vine angering for life,” 


some old animal, vegetal, biological pul- 
sation. The rhythmic accents go with a 
pistonlike iterativeness and drive. The 
melodic phrases have a curious tough- 
ness. The whole piece is full of the feel- 
ing of slow-moving, dumb, irresistible 
mass. 

Nor were these two revelations of the 
hour just before the war solitary events. 
True, Europe did not proliferate musi- 
cal masterpieces in those years. Still, in 
comparison with the product of the last 
decade, thin as a hillside trickle in high 
summer, the stream of excellent compo- 
sitions then brought to birth resembles 
the Trevi Fountain or some other abun- 
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dant source. Together with “Petrushka” 
and “Le Sacre” those exciting years gave 
us the last Images and Preludes and the 
sonatas of Debussy; the best of Ravel’s 
work; “Dreimal Sieben Lieder des Pier- 
rot Lunaire” of Schoenberg; the last so- 
natas and poems of Scriabine; the “Jew- 
ish music” of Bloch, and several other 
equally capital pieces. To-day, the com- 
posers of these pieces are either dead or 
failing in mid-life. In place of “Gaspard 
de la Nuit” and the quartet and sona- 
tine, Ravel gives us show pieces, the 
“Bolero,” “Tzigane,” and the rest. 
Schoenberg, always somewhat over- 
theoretical, has grown tediously so, ex- 
cessively scholastic. Bloch’s creative pe- 
riod has been succeeded by the temporiz- 
ing mood productive of the Concert 
Grosso and “America.” Single creations 
like the Bartok Piano Concerto do 
not compensate for the disappointments 
due so many waning powers; and 
the interesting newcomers—Hindemith, 
Milhaud, Roussel, Berg and Webern— 
have as yet failed to contribute fresh 
idioms and conceptions. And Strawin- 
sky? Before examining his fortunes, let 
us for a minute look more closely at the 
state of the music of which he is still the 
chief protagonist. 

On the surface, it blooms. Of the mak- 
ing many pieces there is now no visible 
end. Innumerable concerts, music fes- 
tivals, critiques, reviews present and 
explain it to the public. It is widely and 
thoroughly discussed: for each piece of 
Strawinsky’s there are several inspired 
interpretations and at least three new 
zsthetics. The compositions themselves 
are most ambitious. Their manner may 
be offhand, their spirit farcical. Their 
aim, none the less, is serious. It is noth- 
ing short of classicism. Practically all 
of Europe is classicizing. After a century 
of romantic music, with its descriptive 
and literary tendencies, we are to be 
treated to a new absolute music, free of 
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pictorial intentions, conscious “expres- 
sivity,” and metaphysical connections. 
The new classical music purports to be 
thoroughly spontaneous, naive, uncon- 
sciously impelled, uninduced ; form, not 
expression; melody, not literature. It is 
actually polyphonic, contrapuntal, for- 
malistic. Its composers would prefer the 
stake to the shame of confessing that 
they had something in their minds, 
when they wrote, other than the sheer 
musical interest and possibilities of their 
themes and melodic fragments. 

Unfortunately, their procedure is any- 
thing but naive, spontaneous, and un- 
induced. It is decidedly rationalistic— 
moralistic even; a circumstance not at 
all indicative of any intellectual or moral 
superiority in the composers as individu- 
als, and merely of the superficiality and 
externality of their impulsion. We find 
them struggling to adjust it to standards 
of excellence arrived at by reflection and 
comparison, not implicit and projected 
from within; to conform it to the au- 
thority not of their own spirit but of past 
ages and past experience. This is not in- 
telligence co-operating with instinct, ad- 
justing the dark insurgent forces to the 
world, orienting man in revealing the 
titanic elements that toss him like a ball 
on their billows. This is rationalism, an 
effort of reason to deny the instincts, the 
unconscious, and the passions, and to 
usurp the creative réle. 

Their neo-classicism is not classicism. 
It is not a search for form and style. The 
form and style of music inheres in the 
musical germ, the theme, idea, sugges- 
tion which enters the composer’s con- 
sciousness. Composition at its best is but 
an unfolding of this latency, a realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of the material 
at hand. If Bach’s conceptions took the 
form of fugues and concerti-grossi, and 
Beethoven’s those of sonatas, it was only 
because those moulds were subjectively 
conditioned and bound up with their 
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themes, in the manner of unconscious 
principles and traditions. Neither com- 
poser adhered rigorously to his own 
formula. Each experimented constantly, 
developing and recasting his form, and 
turning again and again to new and un- 
tried ones. Neo-classicism, however, 
abandons this process in an attempt to 
rehabilitate old eighteenth-century for- 
mulas-and sequences. The entire move- 
ment is archaistic, harking back to Bach, 
to Handel, to Clementi, to Mozart, to 
Chopin; latterly to Liszt and Tchai- 
kowsky as well. The approximation is 
not only to the old forms and propor- 
tions, necessary and pertinent to their 
time, and part of the personalities of 
the men who found them. It is to their 
styles and mannerisms as well; and pres- 
ent European music is full of direct quo- 
tations from the old masters, and of mu- 
sic made not from life itself but from 
knowledge and from other musical 
works. 

And the air is full of principles. These 
composers are not innocent; they talk 
too much of their lofty motives. They 
act on principles, they tell us, and ask 
us to judge their work on the basis of 
the principle to which it conforms: 
objectivity, humanism, impersonality, 
classicism, monumentalism, ritualism, 
and the rest. And the principle invari- 
ably justifies the work. No poverty, thin- 
ness, failure that it does not erect into a 
virtue. Does Guggolino’s work bore 
you and leave you cold? Oh, my good 
friend, it does not represent his feelings, 
but the “thing in itself” ; and what more 
could one ask? Is Ritzelputzl’s sonata 
an adaptation of Chopin’s nocturne 
style? Perhaps; but then it is a classical 
chain of moments, whereas Debussy is 
only “the moment.” You say Chosette’s 
song sounds like Schumann? That is 
only because he writes melodies, the 
way Schumann did. Quite true that cer- 
tain parts of Pantofsky’s opera-oratorio 
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“Philoctetes,” written in French by 
Cocteau “after Sophocles” and trans- 
lated into Greek by Jonsmith of the 
Sorbonne, “in order to achieve imper- 
sonality,” are pure steals from Donizetti. 
But, then, the old Italian operatists had 
the pure style of vocal writing. Besides, 
they were not subjective as Wagner and 
Debussy were. Yes, Wurst’s thinly Bach- 
like themes are used in the manner 
of Bach: they have no emotional signifi- 
cance for the composer. They are pure 
sonority. If the music of Fleurette sounds 
to you the way that cheap perfumery 
smells, it is for the reason that he is so 
exquisitely French that no one not a 
Frenchman can appreciate him. The ex- 
cellence of the modern Roman school 
of composition resides in the fact that its 
work is based on principles antedating 
the individualism of the Renaissance. 
Blueprinz has invented a new counter- 
point; you can read it upside down, or 
set on end. 

But no more: the tragedy of the deca- 
dence is that it has cost us Strawinsky; 
and there is no surer way of feeling its 
extent than by tracing the course of his 
development. After all, he was the young 
hope of European music in his period. 
As acomposer he is exquisitely represen- 
tative of our time, partly through tem- 
perament, partly through a certain oc- 
casionalism in his conceptions (“Ren- 
ard” being something of a satire of the 
Gallic Cock, “L’histoire du soldat” an 
expression of post-war disillusion, “CEdi- 
pus Rex” a representation of the fall of 
“eminent personages”). Hence, to study 
his work is to study the general course 
of things. 

We left Strawinsky on the eve of the 
war, impressionistic but creative. Those 
of his compositions which strike us as 
interesting but decided derelictions are 
largely productions of the years since the 
armistice; but their prelude is to be 
found in the compositions successive to 
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“Petrushka” and “Le Sacre,” and writ- 
ten during the war. These pieces, “Ren- 
ard,” “L’histoire du soldat,” “Les Noces,” 
and the Symphonies for Wind Instru- 
ments, remain some of the most satis- 
factory of all Strawinsky’s. If they want 
the inspiration, the urgent movement as 
out of the pressure of unknown forces, 
the rhythmic and coloristic invention, of 
their predecessors, they exhibit a de- 
veloped control. The ballet music of 
“Renard” and “Les Noces” is more sym- 
phonic than that of the episodic “Sacre” 
and “Petrushka”; more a movement ini- 
tiated by the first measures of the scores, 
and uniformly and homogeneously 
worked up to logical culminations. It is 
far less descriptive and dependent on the 
stage. Besides, the writing has a subtlety 
and elegance not previously exhibited by 
Strawinsky. The rhythms of “L’histoire 
du soldat” are lighter but more intricate 
than those of “Petrushka”; and the 
number called “Grand Chorale” is a tell- 
ing instance of the contrapuntal writ- 
ing characteristic of the later works. The 
sonorities of all four pieces are equally 
novel and delightful. “Renard” employs 
the human voice in a daring buffo style, 
“Les Noces” in a strange and effective 
liturgical chant. The instrumentation of 
this last piece is particularly attractive. 
The orchestra of four pianos and percus- 
sion produces a frosty, silvery, hard so- 
nority, cleverly varied by passages of 
cloudier, softer sound. The piece is quite 
as rich as “Le Sacre,” and less raw, more 
homogeneous and fluid. 

The feeling of these pieces is also 
somewhat more satisfactory than that of 
the earlier pair; more savage and less fa- 
talistic. The universe implied is a harsh, 
brute, almost indifferent one; still, it is 
no completely mechanistic affair, and 
man is not passive in it; no mere instru- 
ment of forces making rigid gestures 
through him. The peasant protagonists 
in “Les Noces” may not be entirely un- 
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related to the human pistons and bac- 
teria who dance and die in “Le Sacre.” 
Yet they exercise choice; and the music 
is full of the heart of decision. “Renard” 
and “L’histoire du soldat” are ironisms 
like “Petrushka,” and farcical, burlesque, 
and bitter. Still neither exhibits helpless 
mockery and its converse of self-pity. 
“Renard” is savage but good-humored. 
“L’histoire” is weary, but comic with- 
out satiricality. 

At the same time, these pieces reveal 
the limitation of Strawinsky’s musical 
gift, exhibited in a certain monotony of 
theme and idea. One feels a fund of ex- 
perience somehow not added to and de- 
veloped in intricacy and inclusiveness. 
The composer has become a self-con- 
scious artist, we observe. His style has 
grown individually rigid: the Egyptian 
angularity and stiffness of the Sympho- 
nies, devoid of all oriental sinuosity, al- 
most marking the commencement of a 
new conception of musical writing. The 
dynamic changes in this piece are re- 
duced to alternations of simple fortes 
and pianos; and, in place of the orches- 
tral pedal underlying the orchestration 
of the entire romantic period, we are 
offered a far thinner sonority, a con- 
trast of timbres in various groupings. 
Only, the impulse at work with this in- 
strument is no longer quite ardent; the 
invention not very active. In “Les 
Noces,” for example, one hears little be- 
sides rhythm. 

The recent, post-bellum, neo-classical 
works show an impulse pretty thor- 
oughly compromised. It is as though 
poor Strawinsky had lost contact with 
the quick of things; lost some certainty 
of feeling and sense of direction he once 
possessed. Pieces like the “Octett” and 
the “Concerto,” the opera-oratorio 
“(CEdipus Rex” and the ballet “Apollon 
Musagetes,” contain memorable pages: 
notably the chorale in the “Octett,” the 
choruses in “CEdipus,” the finale and 
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apotheosis in the ballet. On the whole, 
they are amiable, interesting, pleasant; 
with much to recommend them to musi- 
cians. But the idiom is curiously syn- 
thetic and stale. We seem previously to 
have experienced it. It has Strawinsky’s 
characteristic harshness and imperious- 
ness. But it is hybrid, full of classical, 
eighteenth-century turns and phrases. It 
practically embodies Handel, Bach, 
Rameau, Clementi; and the most re- 
cent of Strawinsky’s works, “Le Baiser 
de la Fée” and the “Capriccio,” include 
what to all purposes are direct quota- 
tions of Tchaikowsky and Liszt. Besides 
we touch nothing live and new in it; no 
grand circumjacent reality, no coursing 
stream of things. It is all too deliberate, 
cerebral, and disinfected. What we feel 
are systems, zxsthetics, points of view, il- 
lustrated by the various works: catholi- 
cism, classicism, royalism, and all the 
rest of the shibboleths of polite, reaction- 
ary Europe. And then, this perpetual 
theorizing, rationalizing, self-justifica- 
tion! 

The author of these pieces remains an 
eminent musician; undoubtedly a most 
ingenious one. Not a creative one, nev- 
ertheless. As the years pass and one mix- 
ture succeeds another and neo-classicism 
offers to make way for neo-romanticism, 
and that, in the words of a bright young 
friend of ours, for neo-modernism, Stra- 
winsky’s final place seems ever nearer 
that of Berlioz, of Richard Strauss, and 
of the other virtuosi, and ever farther 
from the seats of the great artists he 
once auspiciously approached. 

It is not permissible to consider this 
adventure of Strawinsky’s strictly per- 


sonal. Doubtless, it has an individual 
cast, a specific pivot. Strawinsky was 
never a man of strong feeling. He com- 
menced as a decided fatalist, conscious 
of the dominance of instinct; and it is 
with a perfect logic that his nature has 
sought to balance itself in developing a 
rationalistic tendency denying the pas- 
sions a creative rdle. True, he had a 
moment of harmony, of integration, 
symbolized by “Les Noces.” Then the 
Russian Revolution intervened and de- 
stroyed the balance. For Strawinsky be- 
gan as a nationalist. And the unhappy 
event which made a spiritual exile of 
him, developed in him the conflicts and 
intellectualism familiar to Americans in 
the figures of their own expatriates. 
Still, the particular form of Strawin- 
sky’s misadventure is to be thought of 
not so much as a cause as an effect. It is 
too evidently a part of the general fail- 
ure of impulse in luckless Europe. The 
drought is thoroughgoing, and pervades 
many fields besides the musical. For the 
time, the mother has nothing new to 
give the world. We must bear this fact in 
mind, painful as it may prove to us who 
have received so much from her. But we 
must protect ourselves. We have some- 
thing growing and new. The American 
arts are in bud again; how deliciously, is 
unknown even to America, to say noth- 
ing of Europe. For the first time we have 
some great musical potentialities. And 
standing waters breed poisons; and our 
young things are still in the tender, un- 
certain stages where toxins can affect 
them, and the spirit blowing in just such 
works as the latter Strawinsky’s prove a 


fatal blight. 


Is the torch passing to America? Mr. Rosenfeld will discuss “The 
New American Music” in an early number of Scriener’s. 




















Is America a Menace? 
By CARLETON BEALS 


I, the American dollar for peace 


or war? Elements in many countries denounce America as an 
imperialistic, militaristic nation. An experienced interpreter 
looks quite honestly at the charges and analyzes the forces in 
America which make for world disturbance and world stability. 


ARTOONS are curved mirrors reflect- 
( ing wide-spread prejudices. In 
Europe, recently, I picked up a 
Munich Simplicissimus with a cartoon 
of a loathsome reptile, its tail coiled 
about the Statue of Liberty, its slimy 
_length looping over the Atlantic Ocean. 
The serpent’s body was daubed with 
stars and stripes; dollar-signs replaced 
the eyes; its black-fanged mouth yawn- 
ed to swallow up a German workman’s 
family. Like any average American 
with generous feelings toward foreign 
peoples, including our World War op- 
ponents, I was disconcerted to discover 
the United States in such a monstrous 
role. 

Earlier, in Italy, I came across a car- 
toon in the Florence I/ 420—“The Map 
of the World as Uncle Sam Wishes It to 
Be.” Each of the five continents was de- 
picted as the head of our bewhiskered 
avuncular guardian. [zvestia of Moscow 
contributed black cannon lowering over 
the Atlantic from a heap of money- 
bags; on the mouth of largest caliber 
perched a winsome dove of peace. Un- 
der the caption, “America for Itself and 
Everything for Americans,” Le Petit 
Provencal showed a canny, grinning 


Uncle Sam scooping in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America with a large, bony hand. 

Mr. Joad, the English publicist, de- 
clares: “At the signing of the armistice 
the United States was the most popular 
nation in the world. To-day America is 
feared and hated.” Pertinax, the French 
journalist, persistently calls America the 
Pantagruel of the nations, with insatia- 
ble appetite to devour the world. The 
Spanish scholar Madariaga considers the 
Monroe Doctrine “a charter of Ameri- 
can imperialism over the whole conti- 
nent. . . . It is doubtful whether so far- 
reaching an operation of imperialism 
has ever been known in history.” Read 
in Luis Ariquistain’s books page after 
page of bitter denunciation of our sup- 
posed imperialism. 

Mussolini, shortly before coming into 
power, blatantly announced to his Black 
Shirts: “The foreign policy of Italy has 
fallen into grave error. Even Wilson, 
that false prophet, instrument of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism for the world mo- 
nopoly of maritime communications, 
was believed. . . .” The new Napoleon 
X has since expressed himself similarly, 
though with more circumspection, for 
good American dollars have made pos- 
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sible much of his cherished Lombard 
hydroelectric development. 

At the time of the Stimson overtures 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute, Litvinoff 
brusquely called the State Department’s 
attention to Yankee gunboats on the 
Yangtse and marine activities in Cen- 
tral America. The Komsomolskaya de- 
clared: 

“All Is Calm in Haiti!’ Thus the 
American press loses no time in reassur- 
ing its bourgeois readers by telling them 
that, as before, American dreadnoughts 
defend the interests of the gentlemen of 
Wall Street. This time history has made 
a laughing-stock of the ‘pacifism’ of the 
American bankers, which had been so 
solemnly announced to the entire 
world.” 

Prominent Europeans characterized 
the Kellogg Paris pact as colossal hy- 
pocrisy, for with Kellogg’s name had 
been intimately associated “jingoistic 
sabre-rattling toward Mexico,” battles 
with Sandino, and the buttressing up of 
autocratic Latin-American governments 
by exaggerated loans. The European 
press pointed out that the Paris concor- 
dat took the teeth out of Briand’s care- 
fully considered original plan (for 
which Kellogg received final credit), 
that the new pact provided less moral 
and political force to sustain it, was less 
precise in its outlawry of war, than the 
existing Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. Tongue in cheek, the Soviet Union 
adhered promptly, but the kept press of 
that country called the pact “a new coali- 
tion of capitalist powers against the Bol- 
shevik Government.” 

The Latin-American complaint against 
us has been more persistent. Several dec- 
ades ago Rodo’s Ariel conceived us as a 
Caliban stamping out all cultural values 
in our southern neighbors and enslav- 
ing them to our own base materialistic 
needs. Fabela of Mexico, Ugarte and 
Palacios of Argentine, Fombona of 
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Venezuela, De la Torre of Peru, Garcia 
Monge of Costa Rica, and other writers 
have kept up an incessant barrage of de- 
nunciation of the “Colossus of the 
North.” Organizations such as Apra, 
Ucsaya, and the Liga Anti-imperialista 
propagandize against us. Students have 
demonstrated. Boycotts have been call- 
ed. Largely as a counterpoise to the 
Washington-controlled Pan-American 
Union, various South American coun- 
tries have joined the League of Nations; 
at least sixteen countries have entered 
the Latin Union, avowedly “anti-Anglo- 
Saxon.” At the last Pan-American con- 
gress in Havana, the press, from Mexico 
to Buenos Aires, heralded the fact that 
our protestations of friendship coincided 
with our bloodiest battles in Nicaragua 
and our continued occupation of Haiti. 
And Sandino’s name has bagged more 
public plazas, squares, streets, and build- 
ings in Latin America than its owner 
has bagged marines. 

Of course, these exacerbated opinions 
can be countered by more friendly ut- 
terances. Paul Morand, the genial 
Frenchman who draws royalties from 
these shores, believes America the only 
civilized land; in Europe he now feels 
himself among barbarians. The Swedish 
guardians of the prize funds of Alfred 
Nobel, the ex-prophet of dynamite and 
peace, consider Mr. Kellogg brighter 
than he has been painted by neighbors 
irritated by burdensome debt payments. 
The Soviet authorities, though they de- 
cry our social system, are obliged to pay 
homage to our industrial superiority, to 
subsidize the capitalism they deplore, 
and to help solve their unemployment 
problem by buying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of machinery and 
paying American technicians dizzy sal- 
aries to make their knowledge flower 
on the steppes and the slopes of the 
Urals. Partly Morrow’s visit to Mexico, 
partly hope of financial assistance, 
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makes President Ortiz Rubio enthusias- 
tic about all things American. Ex-Presi- 
dent Leguia, the late dictator of Peru, 
declared the Fourth of July a national 
holiday and sent President Hoover the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun, 
with diamonds, and Stimson the Grand 
Cross, without diamonds—on discover- 
ing our generosity ran into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. And quite disinter- 
ested Latin-American friends not only 
admire our technical organizing genius 
but observe in us isolated symptoms 
other than crass materialism, and they 
stand up for us against the general tide 
of Latin-American vilification. To mil- 
lions of humble in Europe the United 
States remains a symbol of new, untram- 
melled life, the golden land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Yet a large bloc of sincere opinion in 
all countries brands us as aggressive, 
militaristic, imperialistic—a menace to 
the world. Part of this opinion is reflex 
resentment at heavy war burdens and 
debts owed America. The picture of a 
Shylock with mean motives suggests 
that we will back up our money claims 
with armed force. Many Europeans con- 
demn us for meddling in European af- 
fairs, while refusing to shoulder respon- 
sibilities: they conclude our isolationist 
policy is really watchful waiting to seize 
the best advantages and extend our 
financial overlordship. Europe is alarm- 
ed at our growing financial strength, 
and bewildered with conjectures as to 
our possible use of it. On Europe’s hori- 
zon rise two great giants—the United 
States and Communist Russia; both are 
problems for the future; both are feared. 

Part of this picture of a malevolent 
Uncle Sam has been deliberately painted 
by interested propaganda, the rationali- 
zation of countries themselves armed to 
the teeth, the governments of which, to 
convince their people of the need to 
maintain staggering war equipments, 
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must conjure up demons of danger from 
every quarter in a world soon to be torn 
asunder by universal strife. Probably 
every European political leader believes 
his country will have to fight for its life 
within the next ten years. The European 
insists he is preparing to fight for ele- 
mentary survival; but the United States 
must be preparing to extend present su- 
premacy. Much ill feeling is a projection 
of this fear-mania. 

Some of the Latin-American hostility 
is due to trade rivalry. English and Ger- 
man competitors impress upon southern 
customers that they are not only getting 
better bargains but are rendering patri- 
otic service by boycotting imperialistic 
“made-in-America” goods and helping 
to check our triumphant march south to 
Tierra del Fuego. Much anti-imperialist 
propaganda has also been carried on by 
the Moscow Comintern. 


II 


These explanations do not by any 
means account for all existing anti- 
Americanism. Few of us are so smug as 
to ascribe all this antipathy to the known 
trait of curs snarling at the mastiff on 
top of the heap. Where there is smoke, 
there is fire. However much we dis- 
claim aggressive intentions, our navy 
equals that of Great Britain, and we are 
likely to be launched on a billion-dollar 
building programme. The promotion 
of an innocuous peace pact fades to in- 
significance alongside this fact. We in- 
sist that our actions in Haiti, Panama, 
and Nicaragua obey more laudable pur- 
poses than those of Great Britain in 
Egypt—yet the world sees in both, im- 
perialistic protection of sea routes vital 
for trade and war. 

Writes Nicholas Murray Butler in his 
recent “The Path to Peace”: 

“... it is a paradox but a truth that, 
despite the overwhelming [ peace] senti- 
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ment of the people of the United States, 
the Government of the United States 
has for some years past been the chief 
obstacle to every movement to make 
war unlikely and to advance the cause 
of peace.” 

Are we then unconsciously militaris- 
tic and imperialistic? Are we mouthing 
mere cant when we claim that our con- 
trol over Porto Rico, our Platt Amend- 
ment for Cuba, our Caribbean interven- 
tions, our Monroe Doctrine are main- 
tained for the noble uplift of backward 
peoples? Are we just more hypocritical 
than other nations? 

Mr. Thomas Beer would answer, 
“No, we are just Americans.” England 
used similar reasoning to justify im- 
perialistic experiments, as Kipling’s 
pregnant phrase, “the white man’s bur- 
den,” eloquently testifies. Peruse French 
parliamentary debates over Morocco 
and observe the recurring emphasis on 
the lofty duty of France to carry civili- 
zation in the most perfected form yet 
known to mankind to the benighted 
Moors, although the whole world 
knows quite well that France is prima- 
rily interested in developing a Trans- 
Sahara rail and auto route immune from 
sea and land attack, which will open up 
her rich central African colonies, pro- 
vide tropical products necessary for 
modern industrial life, and establish an 
impregnable line over which may be 
rapidly transported black conscripts in 
case of another European conflagration. 
Spain talks in like vein of her own civi- 
lizing efforts in Morocco, though ap- 
parently Morocco will soon have to civi- 
lize Spain. 

All countries are piling up armaments 
greater than before the war to end war 
and declaring they have no aggressive 
purposes. The “Preparatory Commis- 
sion” on disarmament has met seven 
times with the net result that the mili- 
tary budgets of the five largest powers 
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have increased twenty-seven per cent. 
Mussolini builds up land, sea, and air 
forces, rattles his sabre, receives thunder- 
ous cheers from his Black Shirts, then 
with mealy mouth declares Italy will 
never precipitate another war. France 
states that its enormous standing army, 
far in excess of any other country’s, is 
merely for self-protection; but diplo- 
matically she eggs on Poland against 
Russia and Germany; Rumania against 
Russia; Jugo-Slavia against Italy; and 
keeps the Balkans agitated. The Soviet 
Union stalks ahead with the secret-pre- 
paredness end of its Gosplan but insists 
Communism stands only for peace. Are 
they all dishonest and we the only hon- 
orable ones? 

In part, a question of definition. Just 
what constitutes militarism? A nation is 
militaristic when its army and navy ex- 
ercise a preponderant influence on for- 
eign and domestic policies, as did the 
old Junker group in Germany. From 
this point of view, Spain, Mexico, and 
China are three of the most militaristic 
countries, yet no one fears their aggres- 
sion. Without French aid Spain could 
not even have subdued her strip of Mo- 
rocco. If the test is a large army estab- 
lishment, then France, Italy, and Soviet 
Russia must be considered more mili- 
taristic than the United States. Almost 
any European country, outside of Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, and Switzerland, has 
proportionately larger forces than the 
United States. Countries like Jugo- 
Slavia and Poland are sitting on bayo- 
nets. 

But many non-militaristic nations 
have acted mnilitaristically. In spirit 
Great Britain is essentially non-milita- 
ristic, yet in every corner of the globe the 
Union Jack waves even when the sun 
sleeps. England is head of an empire. 
England is imperialistic. As a result of 
the World War, England added vast 
new areas to her already swollen domin- 
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ions: great stretches in Africa and the 
South Sea Islands, mandates in the Near 
East. France also extended her domain. 
So did Italy. The United States, on the 
other hand, added not a square inch to 
her existing acquisitions; yet Europe 
carps at our insistence on partial debt 
settlement and calls us a menace. Why 
should we be so soft-hearted—not only 
to promote territorial expansion of the 
French and British empires, but also 
to make possible the continued enlarge- 
ment of their fighting forces, which at 
some future date may be used against 
ourselves? 

Yet let us not become self-righteous. 
In the Caribbean area, in Panama, Nica- 
ragua, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, we have resorted to overt 
military measures. Our rights in Pana- 
ma were obtained by lesioning the sov- 
ereignty of Colombia; our rights in the 
Nicaraguan canal were obtained at a 
ridiculous price from a chamber sur- 
rounded by American bayonets; and 
those rights were held to, despite the 
concerted protests of Costa Rica, Salva- 
dor, and Honduras, and the adverse de- 
cision of the international Central Amer- 
ican Court of Arbitration we ourselves 
had established. Our treaty occupations 
of Nicaragua and Haiti differ little 


from the French treaty arrangements 


with the Moroccan sultan or British 
treaties with various Indian potentates. 

Yet verbally we are less imperialistic 
than in earlier periods. Up to shortly 
after the Civil War we had official ex- 
pansionists in the Cabinet; the House 
and Senate echoed with blatant cries for 
territorial annexations. On various oc- 
casions we manceuvred to get Cuba; and 
for many decades our diplomatic efforts 
in Mexico were largely bent on schemes 
to get hold of the northern states of that 
country. In recent times only, an Am- 
bassador Henry Lane Wilson, once our 
representative to Diaz, Madero, and 


Huerta, argued in The World Outlook 
that the only Mexican solution was dis- 
memberment. But, in general, the Civil 
War closed a swashbuckler epoch, de- 
stroyed the South’s desire for new slave 
States, weakened emphasis upon terri- 
torial aggrandizement, transferring it to 
trade and investment. Up to that time 
the rampant Young America imperial- 
ists, the Blue Shirts of the early ‘fifties, 
could shout for the annexation of a con- 
tinent. President Buchanan’s 1858 mes- 
sage declared: “It is, beyond question, 
the destiny of our race to spread them- 
selves over the continent of North 
America. ... The tide of emigrants 
will flow south, and nothing can even- 
tually arrest its progress.” The change is 
seen in Secretary of State Seward, who 
wanted “the triumphant annexation of 
Canada, Mexico and the West Indies,” 
but lived to remark sadly: “We have 
come to value dollars more and empire 
less.” 

Our government to-day consistently 
disclaims any desire for territorial an- 
nexations. President Hoover told Presi- 
dent Irigoyen that America would never 
again intervene in another Latin-Amer- 
ican country. We declare we will get 
out of Haiti by 1935. We got out of 
Santo Domingo and Cuba and Hon- 
duras. We should jolly well like to get 
out of Nicaragua and the Philippines. 
In spite of the Soviet spy-glass on our 
Yangtse gunboats, no one believes we 
are snooping around for another Hong- 
kong. 

Fifteen years ago our Pershing expe- 
dition and Vera Cruz occupation in 
Mexico saw us crouched on the thresh- 
old of an intervention which might have 
carried us into an extended era of con- 
quest on this continent. We drew back, 
as did the Soviet armies on the threshold 
of Manchuria, thus indicating that our 
national life obeys, at least for the time 
being, some rhythm of development 
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other than that of the traditional colo- 
nial aggressions of Europe. 


Ill 


Karl Bickel, president of the United 
Press, in his recent “New Empires,” 
probably strikes the typical American 
attitude: 

“Real world conquest is no longer by 
rifle and battleship. . . . The economic 
forces of the future will shun war. Their 
domains will be purely economic. The 
creators of these great modern business 
empires have discovered the senseless- 
ness of attempting to impose an always 
unpopular and always expensive politi- 
cal government over an area in order to 
obtain economic domination. That was 
the old and stupid method, the way that 
led inevitably to war . . . to a dull bu- 
reaucracy and ultimate stagnation.” 

Unlike the various European Powers 
in the nineteenth century, who set out 
barefacedly to grab colonies by gunboat 
and rifle, we refrain from political con- 
quest, but our business men are creating 
an economic empire. Does our financial 
expansion constitute imperialism? 

Three noteworthy treatises on the 
theory and practice of imperialism have 
been written—by a Russian, an English- 
man, and an American: Lenin, Hobson, 
Parker Moon. The Lenin doctrine, 
based on Marxianism, contends that 
capitalist societies are driven to seek for- 
eign markets to dump excess supplies 
which their workers, not having re- 
ceived the full product of their labor, 
are unable to purchase. As the tempo of 
internal-capital reinversion slows up, 
entrepreneurs more and more are 
obliged to seek foreign fields. This leads 
to trade canflicts, spheres of influence, 
wars, colonial conquest. The damning 
account, according to Lenin, and hence 
to the Kremlin, is economic penetration. 
Political imperialism is incidental, an 
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inevitable outgrowth of economic ex- 
pansion. 

All three works show indisputably 
that in the past economic control has led 
directly to colonial subjugation—to pro- 
tect established interests, shut out other 
imperial competitors, monopolize trade. 
The annexation of India was antedated 
by the East India Company. Cecil 
Rhodes built up economic power in 
South Africa prior to British absorption. 
French, German, and Portuguese expan- 
sions were preceded by the activities of 
incorporated trading companies. In old- 
en times, and even to-day, such resultant 
empires have striven to become self-suf- 
ficient economic and political units, 
through Colbert trade acts, laws of the 
Indies, English navigation acts, tariffs, 
armed defense. 

Yet, in spite of high customs and po- 
litical restrictions, American trade of 
the twentieth century has won its way 
into remote corners. Our commerce 
with Australia, India, and other parts of 
the British Empire has increasingly 
pushed aside established British busi- 
ness. In French Morocco tin Vacuum 
Oil signs crackle in the wind; Harold 
Lloyd grins from tea-leaf Arabic; and 
Mr. Wrigley’s green simpering gnomes 
pry open Berber jaws with the tradi- 
tional double-headed arrow. In Central 
Africa President Hoover might pass un- 
cheered by the natives, but Mr. Gillette’s 
mustache and bat-wing tie would be 
gleefully identified from the Congo to 
Madagascar. 

If, as Parker Moon suggests, our Car- 
ibbean holdings, dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates constitute an empire, that em- 
pire has greater commercial value than 
any other except Great Britain’s. Yet 
this business would have flowed in our 
direction whatever the political relation- 
ship. Mexico, for two decades torn by 
nationalistic revolution, long bitterly 
hostile to the United States, has seen ex- 
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port and import trade with us increase 
during that time in volume, value, and 
percentage of total. 

If we can bring Mexico to terms by 
systematic diplomatic pressure, if Eng- 
land will pay for army upkeep in India 
while we capture the trade, we can well 
afford to laugh at old-style imperial 
crudities. Wave aside the Lenin defini- 
tion, and we can honestly claim we are 
not imperialistic, that we have no terri- 
torial ambitions, that peace is more prof- 
itable to us than war. 

Nor does the Lenin dictum that, hav- 
ing conquered economically, we will 
proceed inevitably to political conquest, 
necessarily follow. No one to-day doubts 
the greater profits of peaceful penetra- 
tion; colonial wars are costly and bun- 
glesome. Colonial conquest is faced with 
new opposing factors. National con- 
sciousness is more developed in the few 
remaining unsubjugated colonial areas; 
and most existing dependencies are on 
the move toward freedom. The rights of 
small nations, however violated at times, 
have more validity than during the last 
century. World publicity is better or- 
ganized; the acts of invading armies are 
more closely scrutinized and criticised. 
World sentiment is more definitely mar- 
shalled against colonial conquest. 

But peaceful penetration has its draw- 
backs. Profits and investments can be 
wiped out overnight by unfavorable 
legislation or revolution. Mexico has of- 
fered us a picture of possible tribulations 
for venturesome American capital. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary disturbances many 
American companies lost property 
through confiscations and radical legis- 
lation. Our government was faced with 
the alternative of precipitating interven- 
tion or depending upon diplomatic pres- 
sure. The latter was only partially suc- 
cessful in averting losses, but the United 
States as a whole undoubtedly gained by 
this restraint, for intervention would 
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have cost more than the total value of 
our investments. But in the future Latin- 
American and other governments are 
apt to take similar short-cut punitive 
measures to seize national control over 
their resources, and losses will be occa- 
sioned which mere diplomatic pressure 
can only partially mitigate. 


IV 


Unwittingly we have forced most Lat- 
in-American countries into industrial 
activities contributing to our own needs 
but reducing them to one-product re- 
gions to the detriment of any rounded 
national economy. The constant de- 
mand of our factories for raw materials, 
monopolistic control by American capi- 
tal, and the industrial backwardness of 
the affected countries have subordinated 
their productive life almost as effectively 
as though we ruled them by bayonets 
and viceroys and had invoked exclusive 
navigation acts, imperial tariffs, and 
other restraints, and had proscribed the 
manufacture of goods competing with 
our own. The prosperity of such coun- 
tries is thus made dependent upon price 
fluctuations and taxation of a few given 
products; government is dominated by 
the capital operating the leading indus- 
try and is corrupted by loans, loans op- 
pressive to the population if paid; repre- 
senting appreciable loss to unwary 
American bond-holders if unpaid. 

And so, to support our financial and 
industrial expansion, to guarantee the 
steady flow of raw materials and inter- 
est payments, and prevent “Mexican epi- 
sodes,” our State Department has seized 
upon the slogan “Stability at any price.” 
This and loans have buttressed up such 
iniquitous dictators as Leguia in Peru, 
Ibafiez in Chile, Gdmez in Venezuela, 
Siles in Bolivia, Machado in Cuba, etc. 
—a short-sighted policy, for to freeze 
Latin-American political life in feudal 
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agrarian moulds prevents normal evolu- 
tion toward a modern economy, limits 
the buying capacity of the poverty- 
stricken inhabitants for our own prod- 
ucts, and intensifies resultant revolu- 
tions. 

In the Caribbean this policy has been 
made iron-clad—what might be termed 
a Pan-Canal Zone policy. For this area 
European loans are taboo. Concessions 
to Europeans are vigorously opposed. 
European mediation between countries 
is forbidden. Governments are obliged 
to keep their finances in order or suffer 
unpleasant consequences. Governments 
installed by revolution are not recog- 
nized. The threat of armed intervention 
is a constant club. 

Toward Mexico and South American 
countries, because larger or more remote 
and politically conscious, these policies 
are less thoroughly enforced; but we 
maintain and have had recognized by the 
League of Nations an exclusive Monroe 
Doctrine—a typical sphere of influence 
camouflaged by the noble aim of pro- 
tecting the Americas against European 
imperialism. So far as possible we ex- 
clude European capital, and in the mat- 
ter of government loans attempt to 
maintain a closed door (such as we pro- 
tested against in China—on purely lib- 
ertarian grounds, of course) ; we bar cer- 
tain types of concessions (such as the 
Lower California land-grant to Japa- 
nese, and oil and other leases to British 
capital in Colombia near the canal) ; we 
weigh down Latin-American peoples 
with oppressive bond-issues (such as 
those for Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil); we 
attempt to exclude all European media- 
tion in New World international dis- 
putes; we try to shape the character of 
internal government by intervention, 
diplomatic pressure, withholding recog- 
nition, and by threats, loans and other 
favors. This fencing off a portion of the 
world’s surface to further our own inter- 
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ests is closely akin to imperialism. As a 
result, the greater part of Latin Amer- 
ica, except for corrupt cliques squander- 
ing loans and public moneys, considers 
us a menace. 

Some might say the answer is—“Keep 
out.” King Canute told the sea to stand 
still. Not only does Latin America need 
capital, but the world cannot await too 
leisurely development of backward re- 
gions. For us this is an inexorable proc- 
ess. Consider the effect upon American 
industry if our rubber supply were cut 
off for two months. Nearly every busi- 
ness in this country would be paralyzed. 
The flow of such raw materials must not 
be interrupted. The War Department, 
for instance, has listed twenty-six “stra- 
tegic products” not found in this coun- 
try in sufficient quantities, but absolute- 
ly essential for the march of industry 
and for national defense. A highly in- 
dustrialized United States, suddenly 
turned Communist, would have to seek 
these supplies with as much insistence, 
mayhap ruthlessness, as any other type 
of government. 

Our present Latin-American policy, 
one foot in imperialism, the other in al- 
truism, is not entirely hypocritical. It is 
compromise. It is a halting, sometimes 
intelligent, sometimes stupid, sometimes 
enlightened, sometimes brutal attempt 
to meet a new twentieth-century situa- 
tion. We may be drawn more and more 
into dictating Latin America’s internal 
affairs; or we can still back off from fur- 
ther armed interventions. We can in- 
creasingly respect Latin-American sov- 
ereignty and gradually substitute the 
Monroe Doctrine with bona-fide politi- 
cal co-operation. We can still regulate 
our economic expansion and prevent the 
unloading upon the American public of 
unsound, ill-advised government loans; 
we can seek to stimulate more rounded 
economic development in the countries 
involved, help promote education, and 
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improve living standards for the sake of 
future markets now non-existent. 


V 


A danger for ourselves and for the 
world is the possibility that, as our stake 
increases, our foreign policies will be 
less and less dictated by international 
justice but subordinated to financial self- 
interest. Already we have come to use 
recognition as a weapon to dictate the 
internal affairs of other countries. Nor is 
debt-payment a proper yard-stick for the 
recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments. We should be wary, also, of us- 
ing our financial leverage on the world 
to dictate political policies, as France has 
done in Poland and Jugo-Slavia, as Italy 
has done in Albania, as England has 
done many times in the Near East. 

The last, in part, explains Europe’s 
fear of us. We can, if we choose, outdis- 
tance her in the wrong use of imperial 
finance. Europe does not fear us in the 
way that Latin America does. She does 
not believe that we will settle her do- 
mestic affairs by armed intervention or 
that we seek territorial expansion in Eu- 
rope, Africa, or the Orient. Europe is 
alarmed because of our wealth and pow- 
er and because of her uncertainty re- 
garding how our new strength will ul- 
timately be used. 

Europe, as well as Latin America, re- 
sents the increasing ownership of vast 
home industries by American capital, 
not to mention the debts. Much as Eu- 
ropean countries need and seek our 
financial co-operation, it is galling to see 
national resources pass into the hands of 
foreigners, and profits go, not to enrich- 
ing the homeland but to alien bond- 
holders. And so European countries are 
in a quandary. One moment they enact 
legislation to thwart our penetration; 
the next they scramble for our financial 
assistance to help them over the bumps. 
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For Europe is sick. It was sick before 
the World War. Giosue Carducci, the 
post-unification poet of Italy, regarded 
Europe as an old and rotting harridan, 
covering her wrinkles with meretricious 
cosmetics. The thin veneer of political 
democracy, laid upon the European 
wardrobe of feudal and aristocratic 
cracks, racial and class worm-holes, and 
bourgeois warping, to make it look good 
as new, merely served to conceal im- 
pending World War collapse. The fac- 
tory system, more and more, is world- 
wide in its ramifications; Europe was 
and is jarringly national. The Versailles 
treaties heaped up old animosities, made 
new frontiers, in some ways more ab- 
surd than previous ones, put racial mi- 
norities where they did not belong. In- 
stead of barriers being broken down to 
contribute to economic health, the bar- 
riers grow higher—tariffs, national 
jealousies, armed force. 

Europe, less self-sufficient than the 
United States, can no longer expand a 
system created for expansion; and the 
Continent, where population increased 
so rapidly during the past few centuries, 
now is faced with lowering standards of 
living. Europe must seek a new political 
and industrial technic or gradually sink 
to a semicolonial status. It must seek a 
new centralization, a freer mobilization 
of its resources, a unification of its dis- 
tributing machinery, if it wishes to com- 
pete with American and Soviet mass- 
production. This demands a new style 
of living which is unappetizing to a Eu- 
rope cherishing old individualisms and 
a long-standing enjoyment of a once su- 
perior cultural heritage. 

Many European thinkers see the di- 
lemma clearly—a united Europe, a Eu- 
rope held to American financial bond- 
age, or a Communist Europe. Briand’s 
solution is perhaps the only road to 
health; but traditional national hatreds 
make his project Utopian. 
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Thus Europe becomes the battle- 
ground for the establishment of a new 
producing technic expressed by two 
conflicting social tendencies—American 
and Russian. Europe fears Communism 
and it fears the Soviet state. The Soviet 
Government, exploiting superior re- 
sources, centralizing control of foreign 
commerce, is able to direct that com- 
merce largely where it wills; and, if its 
industrial programme works out, will 
be able temporarily to sell the output of 
any one industry below cost by placing 
the burden on other industries—a ruin- 
ous competition no other European 
state would be able to meet. And, even 
if the form of government in Russia al- 
ters, the problem for Europe will ulti- 
mately be only partially changed. 

The United States would be the only 
nation with sufficient capital surplus and 
sufficient industrial efficiency to stand 
such a shock and perhaps buttress up 
Europe’s industrial and credit system 
while successively modifying it. But Eu- 
rope does not enjoy the prospect of sub- 
ordinating her economic life to Amer- 
ican capital and American technical 
genius. A devil-deep-sea choice is not a 
pleasant one. 

For other reasons Europe scans us 
with anxious eyes. In case of war we are 
likely to be drawn into any decisive 
world struggle, and our participation 
would probably determine, as before, 
the final turn of events. But, since our 
friendship cannot be gained in the old 
manner of secret diplomacy, we remain 
an x quantity in international relations. 
Various countries have endeavored to 
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compromise us with future political 
commitments to break down our aloof- 
ness, but without success. And so our 
financial control, our increasing owner- 
ship of Europe’s resources, and our un- 
oriented strength arouse apprehension 
as to how our new might will be used in 
the next world crisis. And if, as a result 
of such a crisis, Europe does not fall into 
the abyss of violent revolutions, she is 
apt to emerge more indebted to us than 
before. 

This very fear helps keep Europe in 
order, however much she may blame us 
for her own deficiencies. In many ways 
we are preserving European peace, de- 
spite Mr. Butler’s pessimistic picture of 
our refusal to co-operate in schemes of 
armed enforcement. Our investments 
are so catholicly placed in so many 
countries that inevitably we are more in- 
terested in the status quo than in armed 
conflict. We wish Europe to plunge 
neither into war nor into revolutions. 
For us stability is worth making sacri- 
fices to attain; and, far from being a 
military menace, we are more likely 
than most European countries to pre- 
vent as far as possible any overturn of 
the European apple-cart. We have al- 
ready mitigated the rigors of the Ver- 
sailles settlement through the Dawes 
and Young debt reductions. We cele- 
brate no entangling alliances and avoid 
all direct political responsibility, yet 
every dollar sent abroad creates an en- 
tangling economic alliance, not with 
any one country or clique of countries, 
but with Europe as a whole. Our biggest 
stake of all is—European peace. 
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The Westernizing of China 


WHAT THE CHINESE ARE DOING 


By GROVER CLARK 


W ar-lords come and go in 
China and their alliances shift with amazing rapidity, but West- 
ern ideas are pouring into China in a steady and ever-increasing 
flood. Mr. Clark reveals, in the first of two articles, that West- 
erners themselves are no longer the principal factors in the ad- 
vance of Western ideas. The dangers and the benefits of the new 


era are pointed out. 


LMOST every summer, somewhere 
on the flat plains of central 


China, a flooded river rises 
against its mud dikes, breaks through, 
spreads across the fields, fills the road 
through a village of mud houses, and 
gnaws ravenously at the bases of the mud 
walls until these crumble. Then, when 
the flood subsides, the villagers return 
to their homes, patch up the dike, gath- 
er together the timbers from their col- 
lapsed houses, scrape mud together, and 
rebuild their habitations. I have seen all 
this happen. 

The destruction and rebuilding have 
been repeated hundreds of times in the 
long centuries of China’s history. In 
these more recent years, however, a new 
factor has been introduced, tending to- 
ward permanent ending of the periodi- 
cal destruction. Dikes are being re- 
inforced with stone and concrete. Here 
and there houses are being built of ma- 
terial more substantial than mud or sun- 
dried brick. Proper channels for drain- 
ing off flood waters are being dug. Here 
a little, there a little, is being done to- 


ward creating a new way of living, safe 
from the floods—and it is being done 
with ideas and methods and materials 
learned or imported from the modern 
West. These new practices also I have 
seen. 

The flooding and rebuilding of these 
villages is symbolical of what has been 
happening to China’s ancient civiliza- 
tion since the stream of Western ideas 
and ways began to pour into that coun- 
try a century and a half ago and as that 
stream swelled into a flood—a flood 
which is still rising. The old civiliza- 
tion of China has disintegrated, like the 
mud walls of the houses. But the mate- 
rials are still there, and new materials 
are at hand. In due course a different and 
perhaps more substantial civilization 
will be built—a civilization in which the 
old from China’s past will be combined 
with the new from the modern West. 
Something of this remaking of a civili- 
zation, I have seen. 

Confusion is inevitable in such a proc- 
ess—civil wars, rapid political changes, 
labor disturbances, ill-considered agita- 
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tion on this or that half-understood 
ground, and similar white crests break- 
ing on the surface as the deeper currents 
swirl and clash. These incidents of the 
change necessarily form the raw mate- 
rial of the “news” for they are the con- 
spicuous features of the process. But they 
are by no means the whole picture, of 
course. 


II 


Fifty, twenty-five, even ten, years ago 
Westerners led in the Westernizing of 
China. They still play an important part 
—that story is to be told later. But the 
day of the foreigner imposing his will, 
his religion, or his goods on China is 
gone; the Chinese have taken control 
of affairs in their own country, for good 
or ill. 

Gone, too, is the day of the old men 
looking backward to China’s ancient 
glories. To an amazing extent, China’s 
leaders to-day are young and deeply 
influenced by the modern West. And 
behind the prominent figures are thou- 
sands upon thousands who in one way 
or another have been touched to the 
quick in their ideas and ways by West- 
ern influences—through studying or 
working outside of China, or attending 
missionary schools, or working for or 
with foreign business men or mission- 
aries, or reading the scores of transla- 
tions which have been made of the prin- 
cipal literary, philosophical, scientific, 
social, and political writings of the West, 
or seeing Western movies, or reading 
news of the West in the papers. 

Through such channels as these a 
flood from the West directly, or indirect- 
ly through Japan, is and has been sweep- 
ing over the communities in the great 
port cities and along the trade routes. It 
has spread out over the whole land, the 
rivulets penetrating into the farthest cor- 
ners. How many Chinese in all have 
been affected more or less vitally by 
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Western influences, it would be impos- 
sible to say. The total unquestionably is 
a large proportion of the Chinese people. 
Here and there some old scholar still re- 
mains scornful of all the new, but even 
he finds himself compelled to know 
something of that new in order to ex- 
press his scorn in terms which his hear- 
ers will understand. The mass of the 
people still follow in the main the round 
of life and duty trodden by their genera- 
tions of ancestors, but they are using 
new things in new ways in that round. 
The cigarette—introduced from the 
West only thirty years ago—has almost 
completely replaced the old water-pipe 
even on the far borders of Tibet. Kero- 
sene from the West, instead of vegetable 
oils or fats, lights even tiny hovels in 
remote Kansu. Wrist-watches are on sale 
along the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
And no peasant, driven to banditry by 
famine or oppression, would dream of 
using the old-fashioned spear instead of 
the modern rifle—if he could get a rifle. 
Small matters these, perhaps, but every 
carton of cigarettes or tin of oil or 
watch or cartridge is packed with an 
“invisible cargo” of new points of view, 
and the fact that such modern things 
have penetrated so deeply into the coun- 
try suggests something of the way the 
new ideas also have filtered through. 


III 


So much, in fact, has the tide of ideas 
and ways from the West permeated 
Chinese life, especially the life of the 
leading classes, that it now is virtually 
impossible for any man to achieve influ- 
ence without a measure of working fa- 
miliarity with Western thought and 
methods. And the old acceptance of age 
as a necessary qualification for leader- 
ship has passed with the old unquestion- 
ing respect for the classics. 

Some indication of how the leader- 
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ship has passed to those under fifty who 
have Western training is furnished by 
a check of such a list as that given in 
the “Who’s Who” section of the China 
Year Book for 1929-30. This list by no 
means includes all the men of promi- 
nence or influence; it is particularly in- 
complete outside the political and mili- 
tary fields; it is, however, reasonably 
representative. 

Something over six hundred persons 
are listed. For a few, no data are given 
as to year of birth or education. Omit- 
ting these, the record is: 

BORN BORN 


BEFORE BORN 18900R 
EDUCATEDIN 1880 1880-89 sINCE TOTAL 


China 121 74 45 240 
United States 24 79 59 ~=«: 162 
Japan 25 84 18 127 
Great Britain | 29 10 46 
Elsewhere 

abroad 7 27 15 49 


Total 184 293 147 624 


Or, to put it differently: Of the lead- 
ers, 47 per cent are between forty and 
fifty; 70 per cent are under fifty; 38 per 
cent were educated in China, 26 per cent 
in the United States, and 22 per cent in 
Japan. 

The leaders under fifty were educated 
as follows: 27 per cent in China and 73 
per cent abroad; 31 per cent in the 
United States; 23 per cent in Japan; 9 
per cent in Great Britain; 10 per cent 
elsewhere abroad. 

These figures, while only approxi- 
mately indicative, suggest something of 
the extraordinary degree to which men 
who have been abroad to study, and men 
who still are in the prime of life, are oc- 
cupying the places of power in China 
to-day. Even of the 38 per cent who are 
not listed as having studied abroad, it 
probably is safe to say that three-quar- 
ters at least (certainly practically all of 
those fifty years old or less) have had 


close contact with foreigners in various 
capacities and have devoted consider- 
able time to studying things Western. 

Even those who have had no oppor- 
tunity to go abroad tostudy are reaching 
out for Western contacts. There is, for 
example, Y. W. Wong. He still is only 
forty-three, but for ten years he has been 
editor-in-chief for the largest publish- 
ing house in the Far East—the purely 
Chinese Commercial Press. He had 
never been abroad until last spring, but 
he studied English, French, and several 
other languages and mastered them as 
a ‘means of keeping in touch with the 
West. And there is Chiang Kia-ngau, 
only forty-two now but for nine years 
the active head of the Bank of China. 
He had a year or so of study in Japan as 
a very young man, but that was his only 
experience outside of China until he 
went, last spring, to attend the interna- 
tional bankers’ meeting in Holland. Yet 
he has learned English, French, and 
German—and has been the outstanding 
leader in the building up of modern 
banks in China on Western models. The 
list might be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely—men in business, men in politics, 
men in education, men in religion; men 
who for one reason or another had miss- 
ed the chance of much study in the West 
during their school-days but who have 
filled the gap since, and now, holding 
positions of much influence, have a 
working knowledge of what is going on 
in Western countries, and are taking the 
lead in remaking their own country on 
Western lines. 

Incidentally, this point is interesting: 
practically all of the military men who 
now hold, or have held in recent years, 
positions of prominence received their 
early military training in Japan. The 
few exceptions—such as the former 
Manchurian chieftain, Chang Tso-lin— 
had close associations at one time or an- 
other with Japanese military organiza- 
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tion. In the past few years, Germany and 
Russia have contributed to military 
training in China, but Japan has been 
the chief teacher—and Japan learned 
from Germany forty years ago. On the 
other hand, most of the civilian leaders 
trained abroad got their education in the 
United States, but while a large number 
of Chinese students still are coming to 
this country, even more have begun go- 
ing to France in the last two or three 
years. 


IV 


Even ten years ago the balance of con- 
trol was still with the men of an older 
generation, men reared in the main in 
the old traditions. As long as such men 
were dominant, there was little real like- 
lihood of sound reconstruction along 
lines involving the incorporation into 
the new China of the very important 
suggestions as to technic and attitude 
which profitably could be borrowed 
from the West. Now the balance has 
shifted. Men who were boys when the 
Republic was started in 1911—boys fill- 
ed with enthusiasm but without practi- 
cal political experience; boys who have 
grown up in the new atmosphere and 
have had twenty years of ripening—have 
come into control. That is one of the 
several profoundly significant aspects of 
the situation in China which easily is 
overlooked in the hurly-burly of the 
politico-military confusion. 

The change, however, has been ac- 
companied by dangers. The break-down 
of old standards and customs, for exam- 
ple, is coming faster than the firm es- 
tablishment of new. Consequently, there 
is what seems at times a painful lack of 
standards of any sort. Young men and 
women by the thousands are putting in- 
to practice all sorts of declarations of in- 
dependence—from their families, from 
school authorities, from old traditions of 
decorum—and in many cases are simply 


running wild, like rudderless ships in a 
storm. When the girls bob their hair as a 
symbol of their “new freedom,” no very 
great breach is made in the foundations 
of the Chinese social system. But when 
boys and girls by the hundreds decide 
that they will disregard completely the 
wishes of the families on both sides and 
get married simply by advertising in the 
newspapers that they are living togeth- 
er, the desire to be “free” on “Western” 
lines has created a serious menace to the 
stability of Chinese society. In this as in 
similar examples which might be cited, 
the difficulty is simply that the old stand- 
ards are being swept away before new 
ones have been set up and firmly estab- 
lished. 

Another danger is that in the confu- 
sion of the present period of change, 
and because Western ideas and ways are 
so much sought after, much that is of 
great value from China’s long past will 
be lost. China can learn from the West to 
considerable advantage. But for her own 
sake, that learning should be in the form 
of grafting onto the main trunk of Chi- 
nese civilization, not of cutting down the 
old tree and planting an imported sap- 
ling in its place. 

Fortunately, both of these dangers are 
beginning to be realized in China. The 
students are less chaotically self-assertive 
and more ready to attend to their stud- 
ies than they were a few years ago. Bob- 
bed hair and marriage by advertisement 
have lost some of the appeal of novelty 
and are becoming less “the thing.” In- 
creasingly one hears leaders in various 
fields urging the necessity of adapting 
to Chinese conditions what is taken 
from the West instead of uncritically 
adopting Western ways in place of Chi- 
nese. And, not least important, each year 
that goes by brings added experience 
and maturity to the present and rising 
leaders. By the time the chief figures are 
between fifty and sixty years old, instead 
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of between forty and fifty, as they are 
now, the pressure for stability will be 
enormously increased. 


V 


A “Republic” came in China in 1911 
chiefly because the old and degenerate 
Manchu dynasty crumbled before the 
flood of Western ideas. China was not 
ready for a modern democracy—she is 
not yet ready. But attempts to remodel 
the old forms so as to adapt them to the 
new ideas failed in 1898 and again in 
1908. The old was too inflexible; the tide 
of the new was too strong. The structure 
collapsed—and whatever political habi- 
tation the Chinese may build for them- 
selves in the future, one thing is certain: 
it will not be the old backward-looking 
absolute monarchy. The new will have 
built into it much from the West—as all 
of the Chinese civilization which is in 
the making will have. 

Neither will the new be a mere copy 
of the latest from the West, as the en- 
thusiastic youths and their inexperienced 
leaders tried to make the Republic in 
Igt1-12. Sun Yat-sen—American and 
British educated—and his associates 
then drew up a constitution based on the 
newest in the West, that of France. They 
thought that to get a paper form of the 
right sort would suffice. Many well- 
wishers told them it would not—includ- 
ing Doctor Goodnow of Johns Hopkins 
University, who, in his capacity as ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government, said 
that a monarchy seemed more adapted 
to conditions in China. The paper con- 
stitution did not bring the millennium 
—as Sun and others found in the years 
which followed. 

Experience and maturity changed 
their ideas. Before he died, in 1925, Sun 
had committed himself to a form of 
government based essentially on the old 
Chinese system of administration of the 
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guilds—the committee system. The con- 
stitution adopted in 1928, after the Na- 
tionalist authority had been established 
(nominally) over the whole country, 
shows the effects of the more realistic 
political thinking of the men who now 
are experienced leaders but who in 1911- 
12 were enthusiastic youngsters. It frank- 
ly recognizes that China is not ready for 
a democracy, creates a party dictator- 
ship, scraps republican forms, and sets 
up an administrative system based part- 
ly on the old Chinese guilds and partly 
on the latest devices developed in Russia 
and Italy. It is a combination, that is, of 
the old and the new, arid is more or less 
adapted to the realities of the situation 
as it actually exists—in both respects 
being different from any of the previous 
constitutions. 

Chiang Kai-shek, head of this admin- 
istration, is typical of the new leaders. 
He is forty-three. He studied some in 
Japan. He shared as a young man in the 
immature enthusiasms of 1911-12. He 
worked in Shanghai, breathing the at- 
mosphere of a Western-administered 
treaty port. He was associated with Sun 


. Yat-sen, drinking in ideas which the 


“Father of the Republic” had imbibed 
during his own studies in Western 
schools. He utilized what the West, 
through Russians, had to offer in mili- 
tary science to create the core and or- 
ganization of the Nationalist armies 
which swept from Canton to Peking in 
1926-28. He looks on Mussolini and 
Napoleon, rather than any Chinese 
leaders of the past, as examples to fol- 
low. After reaching prominence, he di- 
vorced his old-fashioned Chinese wife 
and married a charming graduate of 
Wellesley College—and began to study 
English seriously. 

C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, is more specifically Westernized. 
He graduated from Yale, went into 
Y. M. C. A. work in China, was made 
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vice-president of the senate at the start 
of the Republic (when he was twenty- 
five and had had no political experi- 
ence), has been prominent in China’s 
foreign affairs for fifteen years, and to- 
day, at forty-five, is a seasoned veteran 
in politics and diplomacy, urging that 
haste be made slowly in readjusting 
China’s treaty relations with the for- 
eign powers and in remaking China. 
Then there is T. V. Soong, of Harvard 
and Wall Street, still under forty but for 
five years the dominant financial figure 
in Nationalist affairs. He has achieved a 
double distinction, unique in political 
history in China for many decades— 
though he is Minister of Finance, he ac- 
tually holds the confidence and good- 
will of the Chinese bankers, and this 
makes his position in the government so 
strong that to a marked degree he dic- 
tates to the military chiefs instead of 
simply submitting to their orders. And 
he presses hard for the reorganization 
of China’s whole financial structure on 
Western lines; he got a special commis- 
sion of American financial experts, 
headed by Doctor Kemmerer, to go to 
China to advise what should be done. 
The list might be continued. Of the 
twenty-three different individuals who 
were members of the State Council or 
who held the rank of Minister in the 
government at Nanking on June 30, 
1930, only four were over fifty. Twenty- 
one had studied abroad, and the other 
two had been abroad for considerable 
periods. As of the same date, forty-four 
different individuals were listed as 
members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang or as in the 
group just mentioned. Of these, no data 
as to age or training is given for five. Of 
the remaining thirty-nine, only five are 
over fifty. Thirty-five of the thirty-nine 
—including all of those over fifty— 
studied abroad. The other four have 
been abroad at various times. This 
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amazing preponderance of young men 
who have had first-hand contact with 
other nations than their own continues 
through the lower ranks of officialdom 
at Nanking and, to a somewhat but not 
greatly lesser degree throughout the 
country. 


VI 


Formerly there was no public edu- 
cation as such in China. All the teach- 
ing was in the form of tutoring in the 
classics, arranged for privately—except 
the specialized technical training pro- 
vided by the guilds and temples. The ob- 
ject was to pass the old examinations. 
Then, in 1905, an Imperial decree abol- 
ished this examination system, and Chi- 
nese education turned its face forward 
instead of backward. The Westernizing 
process has gone forward, with the 
changes chiefly following American 
lines because most of the leaders were 
American educated. 

Various shifts have been made in the 
groupings of the school years. To-day 
this grouping is as in most American 
schools, in the official system—lower and 
higher primary, junior and senior “mid- 
dle school,” college. The National Edu- 
cational Association has worked out a 
system of uniform text-books for the 
primary grades throughout the country 
—text-books which deal with arithme- 
tic, geography, hygiene, and world his- 
tory, among other things, instead of the 
ideas of Confucius alone. These books 
are compulsory for all primary schools, 
by order of the Ministry of Education— 
which also has ruled that “mandarin” 
Chinese shall be the dialect spoken and 
taught in all the primary schools so as to 
end the confusion of many tongues. 

Science teaching—of a sort—has been 
started in the middle schools. Special 
colleges are devoted to law, agriculture, 
technical training, medicine, in various 
parts of the country, and the whole 
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range of “arts” subjects is covered in the 
regular colleges, nominally at least. 

Much remains to be done, of course. 
In fact, school facilities in China are 
wofully short of the need, and what 
schools, especially government schools, 
there are, frequently fall very far below 
any high standards. Politico-military 
disturbances, and the consequent short- 
age of funds, seriously interfere with the 
school work; so seriously that the stand- 
ards to-day probably are lower than they 
were ten years ago. Nevertheless, in 1920 
there were not more than 6,000,000 in 
more or less modernized schools in 
China, and to-day there are about twice 
that number. (Both figures based on 
estimates from the sale of text-books, 
the only even approximately adequate 
means of getting at figures on this sub- 
ject.) 

Missionary schools formerly led in 
educational reform, and even now the 
missionary universities are, as a whole, 
the best. American educators visiting 
China also have given much impetus 
toward the change. In recent years, how- 
ever, “returned students,” chiefly from 
the United States, have taken over the 
task of remaking Chinese education. 

Chiang Mon-lin (Columbia) carried 
the National University at Peking 
through long, stormy years, and with a 
number of Western-trained associates 
made it the fountain-head of the reviv- 
ing intellectual life of China; and subse- 
quently, as Minister of Education, he 
has pushed forward the modernization 
of Chinese education as part of the work 
of the Nationalist government. Ameri- 
can-trained Chang Po-lin has built up 
one of the two or three best universi- 
ties in China—Nankai, at Tientsin; a 
private and purely Chinese institu- 
tion. “Jimmie” Yen (Yale and Prince- 
ton) fathered the “mass-education” 
movement and by it has made reading a 
reality for millions of China’s former 
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illiterates. Hu Shih (Cornell and Co- 
lumbia) and his associates trained in the 
United States and France have put 
through a “literary revolution” of incal- 
culably great significance, bringing 
about the use for all writing, even of offi- 
cial government documents, of the cur- 
rent spoken language instead of the 
dead classical forms—a change compa- 
rable to that achieved by Chaucer and 
Wycliffe in making English instead of 
Latin a reputable literary medium. Y. T. 
Tsur (Yale and Wisconsin) and H. C. 
Zen (Cornell and Columbia), as succes- 
sive Directors of the China Foundation, 
have made education in science the be- 
ginning of a reality in the Chinese 
schools. J. Heng Liu (Harvard), F. C. 
Yen (Yale), W. S. New (Harvard), and 
Robert Lim (Edinburgh) are leading in 
modernizing medical practice, substi- 
tuting modern science for the ancient 
hit-or-miss methods. 

As yet these men—all well under fifty 
—and their hundreds of compatriots 
who are hard at work in the educational 
field have been able to do little more 
than scratch the surface. Most of the 
youths of China still get no schooling, 
and the government and private schools 
still are far too few and too poor. But in 
spite of civil wars, a start is being made. 
Young men, trained abroad and now 
possessed of some years of experience, 
are driving hard at the job of giving 
China a modern and adequate educa- 
tion system—though one reads little of 
them or their doings in the newspapers, 
even in China, principally because, as 
one of them said to me: “We are so busy 
working we haven’t time to write about 
what we are doing.” 


VII 


Twenty years ago there were only 
seven modern-style Chinese banks in 
China. The total paid-in capital was less 
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than $15,000,000. To-day there are over 
two hundred such banks, with paid-in 
capital of over $135,000,000. 

Cotton-mills were virtually unknown 
in China at the turn of the century. 
Most of the cloth which the people wore 
was woven on hand-looms by the peas- 
ants for their own use; the rest was im- 
ported. Foreigners built some spinning- 
mills. They were hugely successful. 
Now, of the 3,613,000 spindles in opera- 
tion in China, 2,099,000 are in Chinese- 
owned mills, and the Chinese have $130,- 
000,000 invested in this business. 

Department stores of the modern sort 
did not exist in China when the Repub- 
lic began, though a few foreign firms 
maintained “shops.” Now Shanghai has 
two big purely Chinese department 
stores, comparable with almost any in 
the West (Wing On’s and Sincere’s, 
with branches in other cities), and the 
foreign firms are having a hard time 
meeting the competition. 

The Chinese invented printing, but 
Westerners brought modern printing 
methods and machinery to China. Now 
the purely Chinese Commercial Press is 
easily the largest publishing and print- 
ing house in the Far East, and one of 
the largest in the world. It does work in 
practically all languages—and it is get- 
ting most of their business away from its 
foreign rivals. 

So it goes. In all its phases, Chinese 
economic life is being remodelled along 
Western lines—and the Chinese are 
proving that they can become serious 
rivals of their teachers. Many mistakes 
are being made. The technic of large- 
scale organization still scarcely has be- 
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gun to be understood, and modern 
financing methods and standards still 
are far from being thoroughly grasped. 
Yet there are striking exceptions, among 
individuals and firms. T. V. Soong and 
Y. W. Wong have been mentioned, as 
have some of the big Chinese firms, 
though not, by name, the heads of these 
firms who, mostly still comparatively 
young men, have successfully studied 
Western methods in order to apply 
them in China. W. W. Yen (University 
of Virginia), to cite another example, 
after a distinguished and honorable po- 
litical career, two years ago (when he 
was forty-seven) became head of a new- 
ly organized trading company in Tien- 
tsin. With a capital of $100,000, that firm 
last year, while the foreign firms were 
complaining that the disturbed condi- 
tions had ruined business, had a turn- 
over of $1,500,000 and made gross profits 
of a quarter of a million. 


Vill 


China is being Westernized—at an 
amazing speed when seen in the per- 
spective of Europe’s history as well as 
her own. The newspapers report the 
striking incidents of the inevitable con- 
fusion. These are real. Equally real and 
perhaps more significant are the less 
spectacular transformations. Foreigners 
have contributed and are contributing 
to the change, in ways to be discussed in 
another article. But to-day the Chinese 
have taken control of China—and the 
leadership is in the hands of men still 
young who have been very largely in- 
fluenced by the West. 


Mr. Clark’s second article on the westernizing of China, 
“Foreign Activities and the Future,” dealing with 
the effect of Western ideas on China and the possibili- 
ties of industrialization, will appear in an early number. 

















Portuguese North 


By MORRIS GILBERT 


A story of love tested by an 
ocean Voyage 


path into the sun-drenched Alame- 

da precisely at eleven o'clock, and 
even though that was the hour and the 
very minute which had been agreed up- 
on a fortnight earlier, Macklin found 
himself bewildered to see her. As he got 
up from his bench and moved forward, 
he realized that he had never believed 
she would come, to live with him, even 
for the ten days they had agreed upon. 

The plan, made in Paris, seemed even 
more improbable in its actual working 
out than it had seemed in prospect. 
True, he had followed his part of it me- 
ticulously, all the way down to Valencia. 
He had carried out every detail to the 
last, which was to take reservations on 
the little Dutch freighter. He had even 
ordered flowers for her cabin. 

But to find that she too had done her 
share, down to the final essential step of 
appearing punctually and indubitably 
in the flesh at eleven o'clock of a spring 
morning in the Alameda of the Sun 
Coast city suddenly passed reality. It was 
miraculous, like the appearance of the 
little stab of light which marks, from the 
deck of a liner, the landfall at night after 
a long, stormy, sunless Atlantic crossing. 
More miraculous, indeed. For the land- 
fall is, after all, patiently and firmly ex- 
pected. While this, Macklin was finding 
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out as she approached, had not been ex- 
pected at all! Yet there she was! 

She was exquisite to look at, more ex- 
quisite under the Spanish sun than he 
remembered her in the foggy northern 
capital. Her costume was, as always, ef- 
fective, a tweedish thing fit for travel- 
ling, which nevertheless managed to be 
womanly, youthful, and seductive. With 
a tingle Macklin knew how that effect 
could be, for once he had been privi- 
leged to know for an intimate hour that 
body which carried the cloth so swim- 
mingly. That had been in Paris. And 
here, so far away, she was bringing her- 
self to him again. She was smiling. 

“Here you are!” said Macklin. The 
pressure of her gloved hand had an elec- 
tric, a secret, pleasure in it. Their hands 
were sharing excitement. “On time too! 
I had no chance to worry.” 

“Would you rather I was coquet- 
tish P” 

Macklin shook his head. “No. Impa- 
tience has been enough without that. I 
would have soured with waiting, and 
that would have been bad for our test!” 

“Yes,” she said. “It’s worth working 
at.” 

“You think so!” His voice was joyous. 
She made a little gesture, hands open. 
“Here I am!” 
At close range he took in again her 
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features, the long-lidded gray eyes with 
their look of understanding, courage, 
and clarity; the slender nose with its 
slight arch which gave her face such a 
suggestion of breeding; the resolution 
of her lips softened by their chiselled 
curves; all set in a delicate frame of 
brow, cheeks, and chin. 

“My luggage is on board,” he said. 
“Yours——” 

“Is at the Messageries quay, as we 
planned.” 

He chuckled. “You kept the plan?” 

“Exactly.” 

“You left Paris nine days after I did?” 

“From the Gare de Lyon.” 

“Reached Marseilles that night?” 

She nodded again. “Yes, and took 
ship for Valencia next afternoon, get- 
ting here two hours ago. Just as you 
planned. You would be a wonderful 
courier!” 

He laughed. “How do you know I’m 
not—or haven’t been?” 

She glanced at him, realizing for the 
hundredth time how little she knew this 
man. “Your manners are too assured,” 
she said, “and you don’t use pomade on 
your hair.” It was nice hair, she noted, 
crisp in the sunlight, and very gray. She 
didn’t even know his age, but it would 
not be much less than forty. Well, there 
was gray in her hair too! 

Had they been each ten years young- 
er, Joanna Keye decided, they would 
have cleared up all those unessentials in 
ten minutes. She would have known 
where he had been “raised” in the States, 
whom he had married (if anybody), 
and where she might be at the moment 
—dead, a divorcée, or back home; what 
he “did,” and how well. . . . He would 
have had all the corresponding facts 
about her. . . . But a certain reticence 
grows up with time. When this “test” 
had logically occurred to them as not 
too mad, they had casually agreed that 
they were probably the only people in 
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the world who could make it; because of 
the absence of “entanglements.” The 
word was his. This would involve no- 
body but themselves, nobody on earth, 
not even their friends. 

As Macklin pointed out, it was none 
of their friends’ business, and they 
would set about keeping it secret by the 
carefully elaborated schedule which 
brought him to Valencia by way of Biar- 
ritz and sent her ostensibly for a solitary 
promenade on the Riviera. . . . It was 
“safer,” they agreed, than staying in 
Paris. For clearly they were avid for 
each other—Joanna Keye was frank 
enough to admit it. That was settled. As 
for the rest, the test would tell. 

“We sail this afternoon,” said Mack- 
lin. “We are the only passengers. The 
Anna van Borsselen is our private yacht! 
And”—his eyes were sparkling—“we 
have the run of the bridge!” 

He looked to see how she would take 
this information. Her face had not light- 
ed in response, so he added an explana- 
tion of his own delight. “You see, I was 
at sea during the war. Since that time 
I’ve made only casual voyages as a pas- 
senger. I’ve never been able to look for- 
ward from a bridge since. Never got an 
unobstructed view of horizons, picked 
out shipping, watched with a seaman’s 
endless curiosity everything that stirs in 
the deep, caught lights at night, taken 
interminable bearings, known the rou- 
tine of a ship at sea. You have no idea 
what it means to me, to taste that life 
again, almost as if I were part of it! ...” 

They didn’t sail, however, until ten 
that night. Lighters piled high with 
crates of oranges clung to the Anna van 
Borsselen’s sides long after dark. The 
winches rumbled and clattered, and the 
gangs in the holds worked by brilliant 
light clusters. Joanna Keye and Macklin 
had lunched ashore and came on board 
at three o’clock. The mess-boy, a blond 
young north Hollander, showed them 
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their cabins. Hers, on the starboard side 
under the bridge, was roomy, with a big 
divan. His, on the opposite forward cor- 
ner of the middle house, less large. 

“How luxurious,” she said. “Oak-pan- 
elled walls, plenty of space. It’s nicer 
than a transatlantic liner.” She sat on 
the divan. The mess-boy went away. 

Macklin sat beside her. “This is better 
than Paris,” he said. The light streamed 
in through a big oblong port. He got up 
and pulled the curtains close. Then he 
was beside her again, and he had her 
hand at his lips. 

“I must unpack,” she said. 

“There’s no hurry.” 

a 

She couldn’t continue her words, be- 
cause he was kissing her. Slowly she 
turned toward him. Her arm went 
around his neck. “My hat,” she man- 
aged to say. He gently pushed it off her 
forehead, off her head, his lips not leav- 
ing hers. Then swiftly he got to his feet, 
reached the door in two paces, and turn- 


ed the key in the lock. 


Joanna and Peter Macklin had met at 
one of those odd inconglomerate gath- 
erings of American expatriates which 
take place in Paris most any afternoon 
in the year. Their nucleus is some stray 
manless woman with plenty of money 
and too many years, in search of excite- 
ment or position. The first she achieves 
by consuming bad cocktails, the second 
she seeks by entertaining various per- 
sons whom she fatuously believes can 
give it to her. Dowdy women with ob- 
scure titles and knuckles dirtied by the 
hard Paris water, bad artists who are bet- 
ter scavengers, drifting opportunists of 
all sorts gather under such roofs—and 
once in a while a woman like Joanna 
Keye and a man like Macklin. 

Their eyes had met through the cig- 
arette-smoke in the apartment of a de- 
crepit creature whom everybody called 
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“Agnes,” thus flattering her with the 
twin deception that she was young and 
that she was popular. Actually, her cock- 
tails were famous for their quantity, not 
their quality. But she had been known 
to forget her purse, stuffed with thou- 
sand-franc notes, in public places such 
as restaurants and bars, and never re- 
membered how much had been in it 
when it was returned to her. And 
she generously patronized shops which 
clever friends recommended (these col- 
lecting from the proprietors 10 per cent 
of the amount of her purchases). 

“How did you get here?” his eyes 
said, and her glance thrust the query 
back at him. . . . She remembered his 
name when his card came up to her next 
afternoon, and was glad to see him. 

It was weeks later that he broached 
the “test.” 

Agnes had just rolled past them in the 
Bois. 

“That woman’s an omen,” Joanna 
said. “She might have seen us.” 

“For us to be riding together in a 
fiacre is innocent enough,” he answered, 
“but I understand what you mean. How 
rotten it would be to have your name 
bandied all about this city from the Rue 
de la Pompe to the Ile Saint Louis.” 

She turned her level glance to him. 

“Tt’s not that I mind our names being 
coupled, dear,” she said. “It’s just that 
there are so many tawdry people whose 
lips smear any name.” 

“Exactly. That’s why I want us to get 
away.” 

“To get away?” 

“Yes. Let’s give each other a chance. 
Let’s find out how this thing of ours 
works in practice.” 

“Companionate marriage!” Her laugh 
went high. 

“That’s for school-children who can't 
afford babies. This is different.” 

“How different?” 

“In the first place, we can afford ‘em. 
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In the second place, we know—I’ll speak 
frankly—how a certain kind of love 
works in us.” 

He turned to her to watch how she 
took the audacity of his words. She did 
not expostulate. 

“It’s something else we need to know 
about each other,” he went on. “How we 
get along, say, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. How we like our tea or our news- 
paper. How our little characteristic hab- 
its work on each other’s nerves. All that’s 
much more important than the other.” 

She was smiling. They had already 
talked of marriage. 

“We could find out all those exasper- 
ating things which people don’t usually 
know about one another until after 
they’re married. And then—we’ll know 
what to do next. It’s plausible, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s plausible,” she answered. 

“Besides, you’ve been talking about 
leaving Paris for a while. It'll be all the 
nicer when you get back.” He was very 
persuasive. His serious air made her 
smile again. 

“And how do you propose,” she de- 
manded, “making this test?” .. . 

And so the cruise on the little Dutch 
freighter was planned. The craft, leav- 
ing Valencia, would coast southward to 
Gibraltar, go out through the straits, 
thence north all the way to Rotterdam. 
Six days at sea. 


The last crates of oranges had come 
aboard and been trundled into the hold. 
The clatter of the winches had stopped, 
and the stevedores were lugging hatch- 
covers into place. Joanna and Peter 
stood on the deck below the bridge look- 
ing down at the forward well-deck. 

“The pilot’s aboard,” said Peter. They 
heard the clangor of the standby bell in 
the engine-room, heard the wires that 
worked it rattling in their conduit 
from the bridge. Then their ears were 
stunned by the blast of the whistle. 
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“Good-by, Valencia!” said Peter. “This 
is a funny port to get out of. It’s crowd- 
ed. Let’s watch this manceuvre.” 

“T think I'll go in,” she answered. “It’s 
too dark to see anything and I’m a little 
cold.” 

“You don’t mind if I stay here a 
while?” 

“Of course not.” 

It was an hour later when he knocked 
at her door. His hair was ruffled, and he 
was almost boyishly excited. It seemed 
a little incongruous to Joanna, in a man 
whose hair was so gray. 

“We had a good job getting out,” he 
cried. “You see, with all this shipping 
lined up, stern to the quay, it’s ticklish. 
What we did was to heave in on both 
anchors forward, which pulled us ahead. 
Then while one anchor was still on bot- 
tom we went full speed astern with the 
propeller, which naturally shoved us 
completely around to port, pointing us 
for the harbor mouth. We shot through 
and headed for the outer roads. Just 
abeam the lighthouse was a schooner, 
three-masted, coming in with every- 
thing set. She fooled me for a while with 
her red light.” 

He stopped. She was sitting, legs cross- 
ed, in a deep wicker chair. Her negligée 
was modish. “Here’s a cigarette,” she 
said, passing him the box. There was an 
inscrutable smile on her lips. “I hear 
what you say, but I don’t understand a 
word of it. Does a red light mean fire?” 

“T’ve been babbling,” he murmured. 
“Forgive me.” 

“All this time getting out of Valen- 
cia? It’s simpler on a train, isn’t it?” 
Then her smile broke into a laugh. 

“There was so much to see!” he apolo- 
gized. “The pilot leaving—all the other 
shipping—the lights—one of them’s an 
occulting, not a flashing, light.” He 
blinked. “By George, you’re stunning!” 
he cried. He wondered a little why she 
was laughing so hard... . 
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They had the Spanish coast with them 
all next day. They passed Cartagena 
early, guarded by Cape Palos. The curi- 
ous Spanish mountains, designed and 
colored by some colossal romantic, took 
the sun’s light, and hour by hour trans- 
formed it into new lavenders, dun and 
ochre. 

Comfortable in wicker chairs on the 
boat-deck, Joanna and Peter watched 
the panorama, indolently content in the 
warmth. Hours they sat there. But oc- 
casionally Peter would climb the com- 
panionway to the bridge. 

“Cape da Gata’s ahead,” he reported. 
“We change our course there southwest 
for Gib.” 

He took her hand for an instant as he 
sat down. “Well?” he demanded. 

She smiled. “Are you in love with 
me,” she asked, “or this ship?” He kiss- 
ed her hand. 

That night they learned that they 
would reach Gibraltar by eight the next 
morning. But it was the ungodly hour 
of six when he thundered at her door. 

“Come up on the bridge,” he called. 
“You can make out Gib. You mustn’t 
miss it.” 

She appeared an hour later, still in 
time. The air was crisp, since the sun 
was new, and she shivered. By the time 
they were abeam the big rock she was 
thoroughly cold and bored. .. . All day 
they moved through the strait. They 
passed Tarifa, and then Trafalgar. Off 
to port was Africa, the Atlas Mountains 
hazy in the sky. Cape Spartel showed 
for an hour. “We'll reach Saint Vincent 
some time after midnight,” Peter said, 
“and then we plug along north for the 
rest of the voyage.” 

Early that morning, heads together at 
the port of her cabin, they saw the vi- 
cious double flash of the wheeling light 
at Cape Saint Vincent, quick and com- 
pelling. He threw a coat over his paja- 
mas and went on deck to watch the 
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change of course. As she lay dozing, she 
realized that something was happening 
to the vessel. She could hear a creaking, 
as if the craft were buckling itself to- 
gether, tautening up for some harder en- 
terprise. The Anna van Borsselen shiv- 
ered a little as she mounted a swell, and 
a new sound came to Joanna’s ears, the 
whistling of wind in the rigging. The 
craft’s nose went down heavily, and 
Joanna could feel the propeller race as it 
came out of water. 

In this small vessel, Joanna suddenly 
was made aware of the power of the sea, 
a fact which had never occurred to her 
on many Atlantic crossings. Another 
fact too came to her mind—the realiza- 
tion that she was the only feminine crea- 
ture in all that world bounded by the 
dark horizon. The graceless cargo craft 
was a heavy masculine affair of ponder- 
ous steel, constructed to obey masculine 
laws and to conquer that other mascu- 
line power, the sea. Even the china on 
which they ate was heavy, quite unfemi- 
nine. Even the ship’s tiger kitten was a 
tom, a very young tom, to be sure, but 
definitely male, with bulging jowls, big 
shoulders and slender neat waist and 
hips. 

“A little wind,” Macklin said when he 
stepped over the sill, “and a little sea 
running. We’re out from under the lee 
of the peninsula.” 

“T think I'll go to sleep now,” she said. 

“You don’t mind this pitching?” 

She gave him a quick glance. “No,” 
she said. “Good night.” 

But she did. She had a hard time sleep- 
ing. The Anna van Borsselen’s thousand 
tons seemed very small to her, as she felt 
the craft lift and descend in the seaway. 
The wind strummed in the standing rig- 
ging a minor chord that never resolved. 
There was a small block on a slender 
pipelike boom upright beside the fore- 
mast. The boom was one which could 
be rigged out to carry a lamp cluster, so 
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that loading-gangs could work at night. 
The block was loose, and it clanged in- 
cessantly against the metal of the boom, 
with a sound that was almost, not quite, 
a note. It got to be irritating, because it 
kept no time. When Joanna finally slept, 
she heard the flat clanging in her dreams. 
She woke unrested, because the muscles 
of her body were unused to riding the 
changing planes of the vessel’s pitch. 

At breakfast that morning, the cap- 
tain asked her how she had slept. “We 
have bad luck,” he said. “I hoped we 
would make this voyage before the Por- 
tuguese North set in. But she’s early this 
year.” 

“The Portuguese North!” Peter cried. 
“What a corking name!” 

“What a disagreeable fact,” she said. 
“Just what is the Portuguese North, cap- 
tain?” 

“Tt’s a north wind that blows five or 
six months on this coast,” he told her. 
“Tt begins in the spring and blows all 
summer hard. The hot sun on the Sa- 
hara makes it.” 

“T see,” Peter broke in. “The sun heats 
up the air on the desert, and the hot air 
rises, and so the cooler air to the north 
comes flowing down to fill in! How sim- 
ple! How lucid!” 

“How exasperating!” she interposed. 
“Tt might have waited one trip more.”... 

It was curious that day, the high wind, 
the rising sea, and the clear sunny sky. 
Joanna and Peter walked for exercise 
on the after shelter-deck, but the wind 
found them, nipping, dry and irritating. 
It never let up. 

“It cuts our speed down, too,” said 
Peter. He was cheerful. 

“How long will we be in this?” she 
demanded. 

“Until past Finisterre, anyhow. And 
if we have no storm to hold us back, that 
will be two days.” 

“No storm! What do you call this?” 

A particularly big sea pushed the An- 
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na van Borsselen’s nose skyward, then set 
it down with a poke, and Joanna heard 
the interminable racing thud of the ex- 
posed propeller. She looked at her com- 
panion with curiosity. It didn’t seem 
possible that anybody could enjoy this, 
yet he seemed to do so. 

The blond north Holland mess-boy 
came up. The captain had seen them 
from the bridge. It was best that they 
shouldn’t promenade on the after-deck. 
A sea might sweep it. Already the sea 
was rising forward. They climbed to the 
boat-deck. 


The cabin teetered. Joanna, bracing 
herself in the wicker chair, felt as if she 
were in a box, roomy enough, but dan- 
gling in some queer medium which 
changed its planes at every moment. 
The curtains on the ports flopped first 
forward, then back, then stood out from 
the walls with a listless air that was very 
purposeful but secretive. Little things 
like a tooth-brush, a comb, became ani- 
mate and slid through small tangents, 
faintly clicking. A drinking-glass tin- 
kled interminably in a loose bracket. At 
intervals could be heard the inane tap- 
tap of the small block on the little boom 
alongside the foremast. 

It was the second day of the Portu- 
guese North. The barometer was high, 
the captain had told her, and that au- 
gured well for the Bay of Biscay. This 
wind off Portugal was just what any- 
body could expect, he said. It had work- 
ed up to force 8, which was close to a 
gale, to be sure, but even that was not 
abnormal. The Anna van Borsselen 
danced a bit—but why shouldn’t she, be- 
ing such a small thing in a sea which 
was heavy if not stormy? Meanwhile, it 
was slow going. They would lose a day, 
possibly two. 

The continuous change of position 
was fatiguing. Joanna’s muscles ached. 
She was forced moment after moment 
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to prop herself in the chair against the 
repetitious shifts of equilibrium. She 
moved the chair, but that did not 
help. ... 

Joanna threw on her coat and a tight 
little beret. Macklin was expecting her 
on deck. She realized that she had not 
meant to keep him waiting, that she was 
sorry to have done so. She had just fallen 
into a brooding spell. . . . The wind hit 
her hard when she got out from under 
the lee of the cabin. He was waiting on 
the deck beneath the bridge, sheltered 
by the wide steel plate which enclosed 
the corner. There was a square-window 
port set in the plate so that one could see 
forward. 

“It’s getting up to a real gale,” he 
shouted. 

The Anna van Borsselen’s fo’c’sle head 
plunged merrily downward, with a 
crash and a shudder that reached far aft. 
The spray went high. Seconds later it 
dashed against the glass where they 
watched. Then a big comber came on, 
before the nose could rise. It was a little 
off the port bow, and it swept the fo’c’sle 
head. As the craft surged into it, the 
wave found the low bulwarks of the 
well-deck and flooded over it, four feet 
of surging green water. Slowly and 
laboriously, the bows came up, shak- 
ing off the heavy sea, and the ocean 
poured, white and creaming, outboard 
through hawse-pipes and clapping gun- 
wale vents. 

Overhead the sky was sunny, and that 
somehow seemed to Joanna improper. 
There were a few thin white feathery 
wind-clouds, dainty as plumes, but other- 
wise all was blue. A storm, she pon- 
dered, should be black and dismal, not 
like this. . . . But this was not a storm, 
she remembered. This was the Portu- 
guese North, a seasonal wind which 
blew with regularity for five months of 
the year, and was caused by certain ac- 
tivities of the sun in mid-Sahara. .. . 
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Again the green water creamed on the 
well-deck below, a surging, violent flood 
out of which the Anna van Borsselen 
seemed to lift herself with labor. 

“Anything adrift down there,” said 
Macklin, his lips close to her ear, “would 
catch hell. I saw a ship’s carpenter break 
both legs and an arm in just such a sea 
once.” She nodded, thinking of some- 
thing else. 

“Ts this,” she cried, “part of the test?” 

He looked at her afresh. There was 
a warmth, an intimacy in her glance 
which put them more than ever in a 
unique world, bounded not only by sea 
and wind but by each other. 

“Perhaps it turns out that way,” he 
answered. 

She was smiling, very sure of herself, 
in her smart clothes of a wealthy wo- 
man, her well-bred elegance. 

“You know,” she said, “as far as I am 
concerned—there never has been a test!” 

His face took on a slightly bewildered 
look. 

“As far as I am concerned,” she went 
on, and he noted how clearly her voice 
carried through the racket of the wind 
and the plunging ship, “if there had 
been need of a test, I wouldn’t have 
come. I would never have put myself in 
such a situation as this with a man I 
hadn’t already thoroughly—tested!” 
Her smile was on her lips now as well 
as in her eyes. “Dear old Peter!” she 
cried. “What a child you are!” 

“What about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” he yelled. 

She shuddered. “I'd never think of 
seeing a husband at that unspeakable 
hour!” 

“What about how a husband takes his 
coffee?” 

She shuddered again.“ I'd never know! 
A husband breakfasts alone!” 

He threw back his head to laugh, but 
his answer did not follow. The door to 
the fo’c’sle on the port side had opened, 
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and they saw a face peer through. It was 
one of the crew, evidently about to 
chance a sprint across the well-deck. 
Joanna and Macklin watched the man, 
and saw him start when the Anna van 
Borsselen, lifting from a plunge, gave 
him a moment’s opportunity. He ran. 

His teeth flashed in a wide smile as he 
sped toward them across the deck just be- 
low. Once he slipped on the plates but 
recovered. In another instant he had 
gained the ladder that led to their deck. 
He passed them close by, as the craft’s 
nose buried itself once more, demurely 
wiping off his grin when he beheld the 
passengers. 

“Damn bad sailor,” said Macklin. 
“He left that door to the fo’c’sle open. 
They'll get a bath down there.” 

Joanna idly glanced at it, saw it sway 
wider with a lurch of the vessel. Then 
she started, heard Macklin swear. A 
small head was protruding from the 
companionway, a tigerish furry head 
with big ears and whiskers on a gray 
inquisitive neck. 

“By God, it’s Adam, the kitten!” 
Macklin yelled. 

Composedly, with the restrained 
proud manners of a cat five times its 
size, the little animal stepped forth onto 
the wet well-deck, made a spring at a 
stray rope end, caught a glimpse of his 
own tail and spun joyously backward to 
the new attack. In an instant he changed 
his mind and leaped up to the tarpaulin 
hatch-cover, an excellent playground. 

The bow of the Anna van Borsselen 
was dizzily high, and the whole craft 
seemed poised for an endless dive. Jo- 
anna screamed, and clutched at Mack- 
lin’s sleeve. “Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t!” 

He was already far from her, half-way 
down the ladder to the deck below. She 
screamed again. They were falling, the 
whole vessel was falling, dizzily over a 
comber-precipice, and straight ahead 
loomed a huge graybeard sea. The shud- 
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der when keel and bow crashed down to 
the trough went through the craft, and 
Joanna saw Macklin, scrambling across 
the hatch, leap forward asprawl. 
Adam, suddenly aware of strange 
noises, strange movement, straddled on 
four legs, immovable, fur ruffling in 
the wind. He blinked in happy antici- 
pation of a romp with the man-figure 
looming close. He twitched his tail and 
dodged away, a feathery ball of wind- 
blown fluff. Once off the hatch he made 
a sideways prance, four legs stiff, back 
arched. It was a good game, his whiskers 
announced. Time to dodge again. . . . 
The sea lipped mountainously at the bul- 
warks. Green water swallowed all. 


Quietly, Joanna entered Macklin’s 
cabin. Her lips were tight and she ex- 
perienced a curious resistance to normal 
breathing. This was because she kept re- 
membering a welter of ocean on a deck, 
seething and boiling; a sprawling hu- 
man mass buffeted dimly under the 
green; finally, as the water spilled away, 
a form once more lifelike staggering up 
from the starboard gunwale with a 
spongy, bedraggled, clawing little crea- 
ture clutched triumphantly in one fist. 

“A couple of ribs cracked,” the cap- 
tain said, and with the mate’s help 
strapped Macklin up. Complete rest, he 
ordered. The kitten Adam was banished 
to the galley to dry. Almost at the same 
instant the sea began to abate. “We've 
got Finisterre abeam,” the captain said. 
“The Portuguese North will leave us 
soon. Now for an easy run to Ushant.” 

Macklin opened his eyes, saw the tight 
lips bending over him. 

“How do you feel?” she demanded. 

“Great! Never better!” 

Then he noticed the blaze in her eyes, 
the vertical creases in her brow. 

“You had no right to do that,” she 
cried. “No right!” 

Macklin’s eyes expanded. 
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Her voice was sharp, her speech rapid. 
“To risk your life for that miserable lit- 
tle cat! It was indecent. Did you pause to 
consider what would have happened to 
me had you been drowned or broken 
your neck? Did you think of the pub- 
licity, the scandal? Did you think of 
that?” 

He tried to sit up. She pushed him 
back firmly. Her voice was higher. “I’ve 
been sitting in my cabin ever since,” she 
went on swiftly. “Horrified. Wretched. 
And—bored to death! Whatever pos- 
sessed you to think of this test?” She 
breathed the word with utter scorn. “I 
wanted no test! I wanted you! There 
was no need of a test. I should never have 
agreed to it!” 

Her face was convulsed. She breathed 
deeply three or four times, as if the air 
in the cabin had no life in it. Then she 
was in tears. Then she was out of her 
chair, kneeling by the bed, then her sobs 
were unrestrained. 

“I only came because you wanted me 
to. It was madness. I hate this ship. I 
hate the food. I hate the rocking. I hate 
the whole silly business. There was no 
need of it. There was no need of this 
test.” 

Macklin stared straight at the ceiling. 
His face was drawn. 

If she had waited for him to speak, 
she ignored his silence now. “How could 
you have done it!” she cried again. She 
lifted her head and her eyes narrowed 
as they sought his face. “It was a mad, 
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an unchivalrous, an unspeakable thing 
to do—to run down there after that pal- 
try cat!” Her hands clutched the cover- 
let. She tugged at his arms. “I tell you, 
Peter,” she cried, “I never wanted this 
test. It’s nonsense!” 

There was silence for some time in the 
cabin before he spoke. When he did so, 
his voice was gentle. 

“You forget, Joanna,” he said, “that, 
after all, it was I, not you, who wanted 
it.” Then, after a pause, he added softly: 
“Tm very sorry.” 

The cabin was quiet after she was 
gone. Macklin could hear the wind 
strumming in the forward rigging, and 
the tap-tap of the little block beside the 
foremast. He closed his eyes. . . . 


They said good-by at Rotterdam. 

“This taxi will take you to the station,” 
Macklin said. “You'll be in time to catch 
the 9.53 for Paris.” 

“Good-by,” she said. 

“Good-by, Joanna.” The cab swung. 
As it did so, he caught a glimpse of a 
smart little hat, the elegant turn of a 
tailored shoulder. A puff of cigarette- 
smoke fluttered back through the open 
taxi window like the fluttering of a filmy 
scarf waved in farewell. 

“You little beast!” said Macklin loud- 
ly, “you little vicious devil! I'll teach you 
to behave!” 

He was speaking to a small tiger kit- 
ten who was turning somersaults in the 
spacious pocket of his polo coat. 











Return 
By STRUTHERS BURT 


I rHoucut I had forgot the hills, 

I did not care, 

No longer the mountains could take me unaware, 

But I came back to them by late afternoon, 

With the level light falling, 

And the dusk coming soon, 

And I knew that I would do for them whatever they might bid, 
For my heart had turned over in the way it always did. 


I said I am sick of them, 

The magic’s worn, 

Mountains are for young men before their hearts are torn, 

They were never meant for older men who dawn and dusk must ride, 
Ever and forever, 

With the dead at their side. 

It’s youth they are happy with before their canyons fill 

With the echo of young voices the years have made still. 


In winter the snow is cold, 

They are unkind, 

A man lies awake at night listening to the wind, 

And the still wide world is as naked as a star 

Save for the writhing mists 

Where the black rivers are: 

I have seen a furry thing caught by the paw, 

While my mind turned red with the white death I saw. 


In summer the sun is hot, 

The dust is deep, 

A man is troubled by thunder in his sleep 

And when the marching rain comes down with spears across the night, 
The ghost-clouds hurrying 

Are charioteers in flight. 

When a man has had enough of them, if wise, he’ll let them lie, 

And live with people for awhile, watch people passing by. 


That’s a dull man talking . . .! 

The dawn is clear, 

Where a man out riding finds the day star near, 
Where the noon is lovely with a hundred smells, 
And the evening blanched 

With the sego bells, 

And the silver night, it is warm and glad— 

Ah, my heart turned over as it always had! 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in American life to-day 








The Challenge of the New Paganism 


By ALBERT GUERARD 


Would the heavens fall, if we calmly 


admitted that we are pagans ? 


HEN Louis XVI was told that the mob 

\\ / had stormed the Bastille, he exclaim- 

ed: “But then it is a riot?” and was 
answered: “No, sire; it is a revolution.” What 
is the present turmoil of ideals—a riot or a 
revolution? Will the old ethical order, per- 
manent not merely in its own conceit, but 
founded upon the Eternal Verities, manage 
to restore itself to authority, full and unques- 
tioned? Will our moral unrest pass away, a 
mere crisis, the brief fever of an overwrought 
generation, like the Restoration in England 
or the Directoire in France? Or is it not at 
least conceivable that historians will note the 
decade following the Great War as marking 
a decisive defeat of the ascetic by the zsthetic, 
of Hebraic righteousness by Hellenic har- 
mony; as the triumph of the World and the 
Flesh over the fear of the Devil; as the sub- 
stitution of the Holiness of Beauty for the 
Beauty of Holiness; as the passing of Puritan- 
ism, the resurrection of the Gods, the return 
to a Pagan view of life? 

Certain it is that the quest for pleasure has 
never been so frank and so universal. It sweeps 
so triumphantly onward that it has lost almost 
all traces of cynicism, and is acquiring a new 
innocency. The rising generation is not fur- 
tive, and finds the innuendoes of Cabell a 
quaint Victorian survival. The clear-eyed 
nymphs of Waikiki Beach, clad in sun-tan and 
little else, are far less meretricious than their 
furbelowed sisters of the “Yellow Nineties.” 
As physical health is felt to be the prime con- 
dition of pleasure, so is moral health. The cult 
of beauty is now plainly divorced from mor- 
bidity and decadentism. The fairest flowers 
are not the flowers of evil; Baudelaire and 


Wilde are men who made an inartistic mess 
of their lives. So beauty-worship, once a men- 
ace, becomes a way of salvation. For undis- 
ciplined pleasure may be degrading: whilst 
Beauty is the sign and the promise of those 
pleasures which are enduring and refined. 
“Righteousness,” suffering from evil associ- 
ations, has become a word of doubtful repute. 
Science is spiritually bankrupt in the midst of 
its material triumph; for Science lends her ser- 
vices to the warmonger, the racketeer, the con- 
cocter of fiendish drugs, as serenely as to the 
humanitarian. We have reasons to question 
whether “the Good,” in its traditional form, 
be invariably true; we are pretty certain that 
“the True” is frequently not good at all. Will 
“the Beautiful” give us the vision for lack of 
which the people perish? “He that keepeth 
the law, happy is he”: could that law which 
promises happiness be the law of art? 


II 


The supremacy of art would be a revolution 
indeed; for even in the ages of its greatest 
splendor, art has never ruled the world. The 
supreme flower of the Hellenic genius, Plato, 
banished poets from his Republic. In matters 
of deepest import, art was held to be, not 
merely futile, but sacrilegious. Boileau, the 
representative of classical sanity, was too good 
a Christian to tolerate a mixture of Christi- 
anity and literature. “The awe-inspiring mys- 
teries of our faith,” he said, “are incompatible 
with pleasing ornaments.” And the same spirit 
breathes in the latest prophet of Israel, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn: “As time goes on, I care less 
for art in its more abstract forms, and more 
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and more for life. . . . It is the remediable 
moral suffering in the world that crowds my 
vision.” In times of stress, whoever toys with 
the arts is fiddling whilst Rome is ablaze. 

Practical men, scientists, scholars, statesmen, 
are willing to tolerate art within its own 
sphere, and even to offer it their cordial pat- 
ronage. But it is distinctly understood that art, 
for them, is simply a form of entertainment, 
respectable only in so far as it is difficult and 
expensive. As a recreation, it is far less health- 
ful than golf, and far less exciting than cards. 
Art is at best a hobby with a high degree of 
social prestige; more generally, it is the chance 
companion of an idle hour, an acquaintance 
picked up on boat or train and not destined to 
ripen into intimacy. Especially in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, this attitude of secret contempt 
can be felt, even among the most cultured of 
our leaders; just as an insult to womanhood is 
lurking under the elaborate courtesy of a pro- 
fessed Don Juan. In a life of earnestness, art 
can only be a mere pastime; hence the love of 
our strenuous magnates for the romances of 
Dumas, for detective stories, for musical come- 
dies; there is no nonsense of serious purpose 
about them: they are frankly mere. 

Until now, art, with the rarest exceptions, 
meekly accepted this subordinate place. Old 
Malherbe, the Dictator of Parnassus under 
Louis XIII, opined that a good poet was of no 
more use to the state than a good ninepin 
player; not a few modern Malherbes prize 
Babe Ruth far above Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. The proudest artists were satisfied with a 
refusal to serve; they did not claim, they did 
not want, to rule. Art desired autonomy, not 
authority. Oscar Wilde, chief apostle of the ar- 
tistic gospel, sought and attained the position 
of a society pet, a privileged jester. Artists and 
Philistines found it easy to agree on a basis of 
comfortable mutual contempt. “Give us food, 
leisure, freedom from hard work and from re- 
sponsibility; we shall gladly let you govern the 
practical world.” The poet is the cat by the 
fireside: petted by the women, tolerated by the 
men in moments of relaxation, shooed off by 
the virile bread-winner when a sterner mood 
is upon him. When the storm is over, Art set- 
tles luxuriously again in its mereness as upon 
a soft cushion. 

But what if Art, like Mr. Salteena in “The 
Young Visiters,” were not forever content to 
be so mere? What if it claimed to be no longer 
the ornament of life, but its essence? What if, 
in presence of thing, deed, or thought, it bade 
us inquire no longer, “Is it useful? Is it true? 
Is it good ?” but, first of all, “Is it beautiful?” 
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Ill 


Such a doctrine, in its uncompromising ag- 
gressiveness, has been maintained by a few, 
especially in the nineteenth century. There are 
Utopias which are based on the zsthetic re- 
valuation of all values. Of these, the best is 
probably Anatole France’s “Red Lily”: the 
most convincing because it is the least obtru- 
sive, the most Utopian because it seems the 
most realistic. France, in that book, does not 
preach, does not even dream of preaching; he 
assumes the artistic view as a matter of course. 
For his heroes, taste takes the place of con- 
science, and art supersedes morality. 

But conservatives consistently refuse to take 
such a challenge very seriously. The ancient 
hierarchy, according to which the Beautiful is 
but a secondary quality of the True, and the 
True but a minor aspect of the Good, repre- 
sents in their minds the very nature of things, 
and must prevail, world without end. “Re- 
valuation” indeed! Paradox would be too mild 
a term; Topsyturvydom and Perversity would 
be nearer the mark. The antics of a few self- 
confessed decadents, wielding their bauble as 
though it were a sceptre, could only reassure 
the defenders of the existing order. 

Yet it might be unwise to assume, in an age 
which has witnessed so many revolutions, the 
perennity of any régime. Few of us, in ante- 
bellum days, expected to see the tumbling 
down of Kaiser, Tsar, and Sultan. Fewer still 
anticipated that Newton and Euclid would be 
challenged by reasonable men. Culture is learn- 
ing from industry the economic wisdom of 
“scrapping” and “junking.” It takes an effort 
to remember the days when doubt was a tor- 
ment and a sin. Now we consider doubt as the 
first step in honest thinking, the sole avenue to 
valid conviction. We are following at last Des- 
cartes’s injunction: Doubt till you can doubt 
no more. From the worst of temptations, 
doubt has become the most stringent of intel- 
lectual duties: this is “revaluation” with a ven- 
geance! The times prophesied by Samuel But- 
ler, when sickness is a punishable offense, and 
sin a disease to be cured, are looming strangely 
near: “revaluation” again! No idol, be it ever 
so hoary, can bar our progress. Standpattism is 
crumbling away, and with it its Nemesis, re- 
bellion. 

For destruction no longer is our immediate 
task: the fight for freedom is won, and youth 
has a free field. Indeed, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the defenders of antiquated 
codes should be protected with loving care, as 
the vanishing specimens of a once-mighty 
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race. Our work is not to reconstruct either: I 
can see no “devastated regions” in the soul of 
modern youth. Our duty is to reinterpret. The 
zsthetic hypothesis may give a more intelligi- 
ble meaning to our lives. It may prove to be a 
will o’ the wisp; at any rate, we cannot afford 
to miss the chance. 

If the religion of Beauty is to be considered 
at all, it should be considered fairly, on its own 
merits, and should not be condemned a priori 
in the name of the elder creeds. It should be 
protected against the most insidious form of 
unfairness, pseudo-liberalism. The “Liberal” 
in ethics or religion starts with a fine flourish 
of independence—never doubting for a mo- 
ment but he will restore the old order in its 
entirety, with the veneer of a modern phrase- 
ology. Your “freedom of interpretation” is un- 
checked—if only you get back to the appoint- 
ed road. Let us give the zsthetic gospel a full 
chance. If it should break down, let it be on 
account of some inner flaw, and not because of 
our camouflaged prejudices. 


IV 


We are familiar enough with the experi- 
mental method in science; but timid souls 
shudder at the thought that it might be ap- 
plied to ethical problems. They fear that, if we 
challenge the traditional hierarchy of values, 
chaos will prevail. No revolution, however 
gradual, is free from discomforts and perils; 
and the most inevitable progress involves a 
sacrifice. But between the normal dangers of 
life and the threats of catastrophe there is a 
radical difference. The one great menace to 
moral values is not revolution, but listlessness. 
Goethe said that no man died except by his 
own consent: no régime has ever been over- 
thrown, unless it had already lost its hold on 
life. The “Passing of Puritanism” has been re- 
peatedly announced in the press without caus- 
ing a flutter on the Stock Exchange. To be 
sure, the protest invariably followed: “News 
of my death greatly exaggerated”: but when 
that protest grows fainter and ceases alto- 
gether, the world will not be shaken to its 
foundations. 

There is no greater fallacy than the asser- 
tion that the whole tenor of our lives depends 
upon a single set of dogmas. Society is far 
more complex than any philosophy or the- 
ology. Many years ago, at Williams College, 
Professor Morton wanted to turn his attic into 
a studio, and suggested removing an awk- 
wardly located pillar. “But the whole roof 
rests upon it!” he was told. On closer inspec- 
tion, it was found that the pillar had been lift- 
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ed two inches from its base, and was held sus- 
pended by the roof. There are many such pil- 
lars in the world to-day. The same fallacy was 
unwittingly but conclusively exposed in a re- 
ligious romance which once enjoyed wide 
popularity: “When It Was Dark.” It sought 
to demonstrate that a single change in record- 
ed history—the Resurrection proved false— 
would destroy the whole fabric of civilization. 
The book was fascinating, but absurd: the 
Balaam-like author made it plain that, if all 
the world were turned into Voltaires, Hux- 
leys, and Menckens, there need not be any sen- 
sational increase in parricide or cannibalism. 
Civilization is composed of a_ thousand 
strands; some may wear out and snap, whilst 
others are woven into the fabric. 

This implies no radical scepticism, no weary 
“Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose!” no 
disenchanted “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” This dismal gospel of universal fu- 
tility may tempt old bachelors and very young 
cynics: it has no permanent appeal. Life is ever 
new, history never repeats itself, ideas are 
forces, and do matter. But there never is as 
total, as sudden, a change in life as there is in 
thought; particularly in the thought of one in- 
dividual. A man may lose his faith overnight, 
like Jouffroy; in the morning, he will have to 
attend to innumerable duties which the col- 
lapse of his spiritual universe has left un- 
changed. Supposing we admitted that we are 
now living under the Neo-Pagan dispensation: 
we should not turn suddenly into monsters of 
iniquity; we should dress as usual, go to our 
offices, pay our just debts, be civil to our 
friends, enjoy very much the same pleasures, 
be bored by exactly the same unwelcome obli- 
gations. 


V 


Yet, if the hypothesis did work, there would 
be a difference. Much wasteful strife, against 
others and within ourselves, would be elimi- 
nated. What a relief it would be if we could 
leave Puritanism in peace—the peace of eter- 
nal repose! Would it not be well if the fog 
through which we are uneasily groping would 
lift? At present our daily lives and our prin- 
ciples are at odds. We profess an ascetic, other- 
worldly religion: we practise an intelligent 
epicureanism. The result is muddle-headed- 
ness, which is felt all the way from bewildered 
philosophies to puzzling politics, chaotic city 
planning, business anarchy. We are afraid to 
think, realizing obscurely that clear thinking 
must condemn either our beliefs or our ac- 
tions. If we restored the proper adjustment be- 
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tween our thought and our experience, the 
road ahead would become far plainer. 
Especially, the zxsthetic hypothesis might 
enable us to reconquer the waning sense of 
willing discipline. For art is not caprice: art is 
essentially organization and order, under the 
name of “pattern,” “rhythm,” or “harmony.” 
So far men have assumed that their choice lay 
between a materialistic synthesis—a world 
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ruled by science and industry, the ideal of 
New York and Moscow alike—and a mystic- 
ascetic synthesis in the name of ancient dog- 
ma. We shudder at the first: we can no longer 
pledge our unqualified loyalty to the second. 
The artistic synthesis offers a way of escape 
from both materialism and asceticism. It 
might be well for us to consider it with sym- 
pathy. 


New York 


By MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


BELONG to the generation which spent the 
] last of the war years in college. At gradu- 

ation we launched ourselves into the world 
grimly determined to remake it nearer to our 
hearts’ desire. Like many who had gone be- 
fore, we were rather smug idealists. Our 
younger brothers and sisters, perhaps made 
desperate by our noble example, got into the 
tabloids for so-called post-war recklessness and 
will be known to history as the lost generation. 

I was abnormally unsophisticated and seri- 
ous even for my time. That was partly because 
I had to work my way through the State uni- 
versity. Even with the inclination, I should 
have had no time to acquire any gay sophisti- 
cation that the university might have sup- 
plied outside of class hours. 

My early training had not taught me much 
about real life, either. Born on a lonely prairie 
farm, my best friends in childhood were peo- 
ple in the books loaned by a grandfather who, 
from the time I was five, taught me Latin 
poetry and encouraged in me an ambition to 
write. 

My religious training was typical of the 
community except that in addition to the 
usual instruction I was greatly influenced by 
the piety of still another grandfather, a min- 
ister. I went to church and Sunday-school every 
Sunday from the time I was four, was bap- 
tized and signed the temperance pledge at 
nine. When I was ten I had measles and stead- 
fastly refused to swallow a whiskey toddy or- 
dered by our family doctor to make the spots 


pop out. 
My mother begged me to take the whiskey, 


explaining that you were not breaking your 
pledge if you used liquor as a medicine. But 
I refused even her. My recovery without the 
toddy was regarded as a triumph of right- 
eousness. 

Nobody knew that I, in my childish way, 
was keeping faith not only with the temper- 
ance pledge but with my minister grand- 
father. It was he who had convinced me of the 
evils of drunkenness, but my chief sense of 
obligation came from the fact that I believed 
I owed him my life. The year before, when I 
had been at death’s door with an illness, he 
had prayed God to spare me and allow him 
to die in my stead. He and I believed that my 
recovery after the doctors had given me up was 
the answer to his prayer. 

This conviction of mine for years influenced 
everything I did. I felt that I must be good out 
of gratitude, and I built up for myself a 
strange secret life of taboos and denials. 

All the while my hunger for books grew 
and with it the determination to become a 
writer. I was sure I could write, though it was 
the only thing I was at all confident about. 

Both my grandfathers died before I was 
twelve, but their teachings persisted. When it 
came time to go to State university and there 
was no money to go on, I got a job and work- 
ed my way because I imagined that a writer 
had to have a college education. 

The university town was only a few hours 
from my home, so that when I was graduated 
and ready to seek my fortune in the city, I had 
never been beyond the limits of my native 
State and had never slept on a train. I was so 
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diffident and self-conscious that I worried my- 
self almost sick wondering about the etiquette 
of a Pullman. And I would not ask advice for 
fear of being laughed at. 

The journey was made miserable by these 
fears, and arrival brought little reassurance. I 
knew nobody and I had very little money. I 
had, however, one comfort—the conviction 
that I was going to be a great writer! 

I got a publicity job, overcame some of my 
timidity, and began to meet a few people. 
When the first job led to another on a news- 
paper, I was overjoyed. It was a start toward 
the achievement of my ambition. 

In my simplicity, I had thought that work 
was all I should want, but I was young and 
very human in spite of my priggishness, and 
the glimpses I got of the brilliant city were 
tantalizing. 

I didn’t really expect talented people to no- 
tice me—didn’t even expect fame and fortune 
to descend immediately, sure though I was 
that they were in the offing. But all the same, 
I secretly longed to be part of the life I saw 
from a distance—to know the writers and art- 
ists so lightly mentioned by the columnists, to 
attend first nights, be recognized at night 
clubs, speak with easy familiarity of famous 
stage folk. 

I envied the talented and sophisticated, and 
whenever I met any of these gay, casual crea- 
tures felt like apologizing for my crudeness 
and lack of poise. 

In truth, I might as well have been a South 
Sea Islander come among them for all I knew 
of them and their ways. Even the superficiali- 
ties—their manners, their customs of eating, 
drinking, and speaking—were strange. 

If that had been all, of course, my problem 
might have been comparatively simple, but 
the real difference was in moral standards. 
Black had always been black, white irrevoca- 
bly white, to me. Right and wrong ran in 
widely separated parallel lines and never the 
twain could meet. But no one in the city 
seemed to care about right and wrong as I 
knew them. These people used a different 
yardstick. 

The result was that in spite of my longing 
to make friends, my first reaction was to classi- 
fy most of those I met, even the ones I ad- 
mired for other qualities, as downright wick- 
ed, even depraved. Yet, astonishingly enough, 
on a little further acquaintance they proved 
to be amiable, decent, kindly, apparently not 
weighed down by consciousness of sin. It was 
very puzzling. 

And the men! City men from seventeen to 
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seventy were a completely different species 
from those back home. 

Painful months passed before I could take 
city gallantries as casually as they were meant 
—before I could learn that a man may be eager 
to monopolize a girl for pleasant evenings at 
theatres or dances and still be indifferent to 
the idea of making her his life partner. 

A man’s initial notice usually meant only 
that he liked my looks and was not ashamed 
to be seen taking me about. But I found he 
expected a good deal in the way of appear. 
ance and ability to entertain. It was expensive 
living up to him. 

Of course the adaptable girl who dances 
well, talks amusingly but not too sensibly, and 
is reasonably good-looking, can by a little in- 
genuity contrive to get most of her luncheons 
and dinners free. But in the long run it would 
be cheaper to buy her own meals, for the rdle 
of little pal to the big city man requires a great 
many clothes, manicures, and marcels. And 
the worst of it is that the cavalier’s object is 
so seldom matrimony that a girl cannot look 
upon this outlay as an investment for the fu- 
ture. 

Not that the city man’s intentions are al- 
ways dishonorable. Only, he is a canny creature 
with his way to make, and, when he marries, 
means to try to advance himself thereby. He is 
not so crude as to marry solely for money or 
social opportunity, but he is careful to love 
wisely. And obscure young Juliets from out 
of the West with dowries of ambitions and lit- 
tle else do not often satisfy the not too roman- 
tic dreams of such Romeos. 

Sometimes a more distressing complication 
enters—one’s city Romeo proves to be already 
married. The first man I went about with in 
New York was a bright young editorial writer 
to whom a friend in the office introduced me. 
We discovered identical tastes in food and 
books and were at the stage of dining together 
almost every evening when I heard that he 
had a perfectly good wife in the Village. 

He was pained and surprised when I told 
him we must stop seeing each other. 

“My wife and I live apart,” he admitted, 
“but what of it? I thought you knew, but 
what’s the difference? My wife is free to do as 
she likes. Why shouldn’t I be? She wants me 
to amuse myself. Neither of us believes in ir- 
rational taboos.” 

“Well, why not?” exclaimed the friend, also 
of Western origin, to whom I told this, to me, 
dreadful story. 

“T’ve been here five years and nearly all my 
best men friends are married. I’m friendly 
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with some of their wives, too. Of course I 
thought it a little odd at first, but after all 
there’s no harm in it. A husband and wife may 
like each other well enough and still need a 
little variety in the way of dinner compan- 
ions! Believe me, you aren’t hurting his wife. 
If she’s like the others, she is probably enjoy- 
ing herself, too!” 

Coming from a community where husbands 
and wives were seated beside each other at 
dinner-parties, such an attitude seemed—well, 
loose! I knew quite well that a woman who 
was known to “run around” with another wo- 
man’s husband back home would suffer com- 
plete ostracism or worse, and I had always 
agreed with the home-town point of view. 
Indeed, it had been so much part of me that 
I never before had tried to analyze it. 

After a long period of contact with these 
different standards, I began, almost subcon- 
sciously, to look upon my old beliefs as a little 
severe. Why, sooner or later some of those 
married men and women were bound to fall 
in love with each other! My experienced friend 
had a quick and unconcerned solution ready 
for that dilemma. They could divorce and re- 
marry, she proposed calmly. 

I thought such a notion absolutely immoral. 
Later, when a man proposed marriage and 
confessed, obviously as an afterthought, that 
he was a divorcé, I was first stunned, then 
angry. 
He had insulted me! Yet in my mind were 
marshalled no logical arguments against di- 
vorce. I simply felt that it was wrong. My 
whole family felt so. A divorce among us 
would have been a permanent scandal and 
disgrace. 

In the back of my mind was the uncom- 
fortable conviction that one of my cousins 
was not, and never had been, happy with her 
husband—and that at least two other female 
relatives had long put up with shocking in- 
fidelities. I had watched them weep and pray 
and suffer. But divorce! None of them had 
ever thought of such a thing. 

I am not sure exactly when I began to 
change. Probably it was all very gradual, an 
unconscious, slow breaking down of barriers. 
Anyway, I was shocked at my own reaction 
when the best beloved of my new friends sob- 
bed out the bitter story of her husband’s 
cruelty. 

“I just can’t stand it any longer,” she cried. 

And I, warmly indignant, said, “You ought 
to leave him! Why don’t you?” 

Soon afterward she did leave him and I was 
glad. I told myself, though, that her case was 
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different, extreme. My stand about her did not 
mean that I approved of divorce. Oh, no! 
My taboo system still worked, full force, if 
rather haphazardly. 

I say haphazardly, for the idea of women 
smoking and drinking was almost as terrible 
to me as divorce. At home, when I left there, 
virtually nobody considered seriously that a 
woman could be “nice” if she smoked ciga- 
rettes. Even men were chided for it by lec- 
turers, who unrolled colored charts showing 
the dreadful pass to which nicotine would 
bring a naturally sound stomach. As for cock- 
tails, a man who was known to take more 
than one was surely headed for the Keeley 
cure, while a woman who drank so much as 
cherry bounce was beyond the pale. 

Imagine my genuine horror, then, to find 
that nearly all the girls and women I met in 
the city both smoked and drank. And, what I 
thought worse, they did it as a matter of 
course, with no apologies and no indirectness. 
They even offered them to me! 

I refused frigidly, trying energetically to put 
into my negation all the disgust I felt. 

An older woman to whom I at last con- 
fided this state of mind merely laughed, did 
not even bother to argue with me. 

“You'll get used to it,” she promised com- 
fortably. 

I indignantly protested that I never would, 
but of course I did—in a way. At least I grew 
accustomed to seeing my women friends 
through a smoke-screen of their own making 
and to smelling alcohol on their breaths. 
Then, inevitably, one day I was induced to 
try a cigarette on my own account. I think I 
expected lightning to strike me for the deed, 
but nothing happened except that the cigarette 
tasted terrible. I decided that if smoking was 
sinful, then so far as I was concerned the pun- 
ishment accompanied the crime. 

My feeling went deeper about liquor. The 
childhood aversion persisted. Nobody could 
convince me that rum was not a demon. For a 
long time I was obsessed by a foreboding ter- 
ror that the young newspaper woman with 
whom I shared an apartment might some 
night come home drunk and begin to smash 
up the furniture for which we were still pay- 
ing on the instalment plan. The ground for 
my apprehension was that I occasionally saw 
her take one cocktail at a party or a little wine 
at dinner. 

There was during this period a memorable 
occasion when I came home for dinner to find 
brandied peaches on the table, and in a right- 
eous rage rinsed the brandy off! 
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All this while, my self-consciousness was 
increased by the fact that talk of the frankest 
nature was eddying about me—at studio par- 
ties, in the newspaper office, in the homes of 
friends. Where I came from, there definitely 
had been certain subjects considered too indel- 
icate to mention even to father or brother. 
But in the city I found that women talked 
freely before, and even with, men on any mat- 
ter of behavior or sex. The doctrine preached 
everywhere I went was freedom—freedom 
from taboos, from old established loyalties 
such as religion, patriotism, and monogamy. 
These advocates of freedom were sceptical, 
analytical, and frank sometimes to coarseness. 

I was fascinated and shocked. My first im- 
pulse was to bolt out of the room, my second 
to linger as inconspicuously as possible and 
hear more of this. 

Partly because I yearned to be liked and ac- 
cepted by these people who seemed so much 
cleverer than I, and partly to satisfy my curi- 
osity, I ended by lingering. And inevitably I 
felt more and more inferior. These people 
knew so much that I didn’t and I couldn’t 
help believing they must be right. Yet some- 
thing inside me said no. I wrestled with this 
still small voice and sometimes thought I 
had silenced it, but always it came again. I 
read the books my new friends liked, saw the 
plays they recommended, tried to shape my 
talk and ideas on theirs, but my uneasiness 
persisted. 

I suppose I had a sort of idea that I could 
take a week off and devote it to the achieve- 
ment of sophistication. But old scruples, old 
habits of thought, old teachings cannot be 
stifled so easily. 

Try as I would, instead of growing happier, 
I grew more and more dissatisfied with my- 
self and with everything and everybody, even 
these grand new friends. My work lagged, I 
had morbid fits of crying, and everything any- 
body said or did hurt my feelings. Worst of 
all, I lost my guiding star, the conviction that 
some day I would write something really 
worth while. That was the last straw. I de- 
cided that I didn’t even want to live. 

A worried friend prevailed upon me to visit 
a psychiatrist. This learned man found me an 
interesting case. I’ve since learned that it’s part 
of the treatment for psychiatrists to find each 
patient’s case interesting, but anyway, after 
weeks of delving into all my consciousness, 
this one informed me that I was the victim of 
a clash between my old and new environ- 
ments. He warned me that I probably would 
go on feeling suicidal for some time to come, 
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but assured me that eventually I should “ad. 
just,” provided I would try hard to get through 
the bad time as cheerfully as possible. 

However, the unbearable despondency and 
disgust with myself and life continued until 
suddenly I realized that I was homesick—that 
I was longing for a “neater, cleaner land”~ 
that I wanted to go back to the Main Street 
so familiar to me through all my younger 
years. Once this idea had occurred to me, I im- 
mediately began to find a sort of peace. 

Thoughts of the old ways, desire for their 
simplicity, their charm, their goodness, grew 
upon me. It was a serious question with me, 
or at least I thought it was, whether once back 
I should not settle down in Main Street for 
good. 

So in vacation time I turned toward the old 
town. Pullmans and the city were old stories 
now—going home was the adventure this 
time! All the way I dreamed and planned. 

At last I saw again the familiar water-tower 
on the hill, the ramshackle station. Once more 
I walked along Main Street through the long 
lane of elms and maples. It ail looked just as 
I had remembered it. And the people were 
even better. I had actually forgotten much 
that was pleasant in small-town life—the 
great hospitality, the friendly interest, the un- 
affected neighborliness. 

But after I had spent several days in greet- 
ing and in being greeted, after I had experi- 
enced to the full the joy of being home again, 
something seemed to happen. The questions, 
friendly though they were, began to irk mea 
little. I found it hard to remember that they 
were prompted by interest, not curiosity. 

So long had I lived in the city, where I had 
scarcely a bowing acquaintance with my 
neighbors, that the well-meant inquisition 
made me restless. 

Was I making money? Did it cost me a lot 
to live? Had I any beaux? Wasn’t I ever go- 
ing to get married? What did you have to 
pay for a dress like that in the city? 

I was ashamed to discover the inconsistency 
which made me resent a little the very warmth 
I had come so far to find. I tried not to show 
anything, but some of my answers were stiff, 
and people must have felt it. 

And now, ridiculously enough, I actually be- 
gan to long for the city and its lack of neigh- 
borliness. It would be pleasant, I thought, to 
be back in a world that neither knew norcared 
what I said or did. Cold, hard, even cruel my 
home friends might call it, but to me, in retro- 
spect at least, it seemed merely restful. 

I realized, too, what I had not noticed be- 
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DO PEOPLE FEAR DEATH? 


fore, that in a small town the range of interest 
is so limited that the talk occasionally grows 
ill-natured as well as somewhat repetitional. I 
suppose any little community naturally be- 
comes ingrown and feeds for excitement upon 
the private affairs of its members. 

The city gossips too, but less personally, and, 
it seems to me, more interestingly. At the same 
time, I concede that much of the shop talk of 
my city friends would bore Main Street as 
much as some of Main Street’s bores me. The 
city kind is as I have described it—cynical, 
even scofing, but usually humorous and va- 
ried, and very stimulating. I found myself 
wanting it. 

The home-town people talked about books 
and theatres, but they were respectful and 
wondering where I was casual, sometimes con- 
temptuous. For I knew the people they had 
only read about. 

But I never realized the whole truth about 
the change in myself until one day when a 
group began to criticise city morals and stand- 
ards in what I considered an exaggerated man- 
ner. Then I, who had come back to Main 
Street because I disapproved of the city, sprang 
hotly and annoyingly to the city’s defense. 
The views I attacked had once been mine. 
Yet now they seemed unbearably narrow. 
Why was that, I wondered? Did this unex- 
pected stand mean that I had “adjusted” to the 
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city environment, as the psychiatrist had 
prophesied I would? 

I went back to the city determined to put it 
to the test. And, sure enough, it was evident at 
once that something had happened to me. For 
the first time in years I felt myself at home 
and happy in my environment. My work went 
better and I was able philosophically to accept 
the bitter fact that I was not a genius, as well 
as actually to enjoy my friends without apolo- 
gizing to myself for finding pleasure in them. 
An enormous tolerance possessed me. With a 
great sense of relief I realized that it was not 
necessary for me to judge people nor even to 
imitate them. 

I could relax, be myself, do whatever I 
liked. I probably would be—had been—influ- 
enced by my new environment, but I did not 
need to be coerced by it. 

Moreover, I viewed with new eyes some of 
the people I had once thought wonderful, and 
found them not so very wonderful after all— 
in fact, some seemed a little cheap and shoddy. 
The friends I liked best were mostly sane, nor- 
mal human beings, home-loving and well be- 
haved. The only difference between them and 
my old conception of righteous folk was that 
they took life more tolerantly, more easily, de- 
manding less from others. 

It is almost a disappointment to realize how 
good they really are! 


Do People Fear Death? 


By ARTHUR STYRON 


being at one time or another fears death 

in a more or less active or passive way. 
Even suicide, except when the act proceeds out 
of a dementia, is generally the result of a fear 
of a worse kind of death. 

There are many proofs of this: the popu- 
larity of the hero, who slays the ogre Death 
by making it insignificant; the wide-spread in- 
terest in health cults and mortality statistics 
and obituary notices, and especially our treat- 
ment of the dead themselves wherein we have 
tationalized the longing for the habitual, life. 


[ is safe to assert that every rational human 


We speak of the dead in the past tense. We 
disguise the disagreeable word by such para- 
phrases as “gone away,” “fallen asleep,” “de- 
parted this life,” etc. We observe a formal 
round of ceremonies that postpones the ad- 
justment of all concerned, the dead as well as 
the living, by showing them their place. And 
not only by words and ceremonies do we seek 
to obscure death’s realism, but by such devices 
as flowers, shaded lights, and—even rouge! 
The lower down the scale of life, it seems, 
the more spontaneous is the love of life and 
the less the fear of death. Plants, though they 
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may be solicitous to avoid death, live entirely 
and abundantly in the present. Animals, be- 
cause they suffer physical pain, are higher in 
life, but they are spared the rational fear of 
death. Children have not yet acquired the tele- 
scope of reason, and so they can only dimly 
glimpse the far-off star of death. That is why 
children can like tales of death and violence; 
these things have no inner reality. But chil- 
dren know that there is such a thing as fear of 
death, and that it torments their elders; and 
they frequently use this knowledge for re- 
venge. 

For the same reasons—a spontaneous con- 
cern with living, the remoteness of death, and 
lack of imagination—healthy adults of the ac- 
tive type think little about their dissolution. 
Such people love life selfishly. They want to 
feast a little longer, and then a little longer, 
and do not mind crowding out the future- 
born. They are simply insatiable and uncon- 
scionable of life. So natural is the fear of death 
to them that their whole life is but keeping 
away the thought of it. Or if they think at all, 
they give the subject but a fleeting and passive 
speculation. Death is the sort of thing that 
happens to others, and probably in some mi- 
raculous way it will pass them by. Thus, it has 
for them an objective reality only. 

But to the more speculative, death is a con- 
dition of reality, and such people fear it be- 
cause they lack understanding of its signifi- 
cance. It is the undiscovered country they 
know not of. Even those who have a definite 
faith in regard to the hereafter—whether that 
faith be religious or merely a philosophy of 
annihilation—and do not fear death’s reality, 
do fear the process of dying as a painful men- 
tal and physical experience. 

So that the fear of death is not, as most peo- 
ple would like to believe, in inverse proportion 
to the love of life. Generally it is the other way 
around. Those who have little reason to love 
life cling to it tenaciously and fear death pro- 
portionately. Age and illness and vicissitudes 
seem to strengthen, rather than weaken, the 
instinct of self-preservation. The artist or gen- 
ius whom life serves badly almost always has a 
morbid fear of the cessation of beloved ener- 
gies and of the great silence, so that in his im- 
agination he literally dies a thousand deaths. 
“When I have fears that I shall cease to be,” 
Keats wrote; and the pathetic music of Tchai- 
kovsky and the wistful poetry of Poe record 
poignantly their despair at watching the gold- 
en sands vanishing on a “surf-tormented 
shore.” Doctor Johnson so dreaded the thought 
of death that his friends took a malicious de- 
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light in tormenting him with it. Once when 
Boswell persisted in persecuting him with the 
subject, Doctor Johnson was thrown into such 
a state of agitation that he thundered out, 
“Give us no more of this!” and sternly told the 
trembling and too-curious philosopher, “Don’t 
let us meet to-morrow!” 


At the moment of death mere catabolism 
may bring a merciful oblivion or indifference; 
but before that point the reality of death ob- 
trudes itself upon the consciousness with the 
realization that active life is over. From this 
realization there is no escape for any human 
being—neither for children nor for one-dimen- 
sional adults. 

Who are those, then, who can best face 
death when there is no longer any chance for 
evasion? The answer is simpler than would 
be expected: those who are already acquainted 
with death! Such people, having lived with 
death and suffered it in their imagination, 
find its actuality more bearable than its shad- 
ow. Having seen themselves die objectively, 
they understand its purpose and are recon- 
ciled. A king may live magnificently, a “plain 
man” usefully, and a scientist rationally; but 
there is in grandeur, utility, and logic little 
preparation for the final great reality before 
which the unprepared are weak and ignoble. 
Clergymen have, for the sake of personal 
popularity or because of their own secret fears, 
unfortunately enhanced this illusion that 
man’s primary duty is to live splendidly with- 
out following life to its logical conclusion. 
One of my former rectors, who bore the re- 
pute of great forcefulness, once fell into a vio- 
lent pulpit-rage over the child’s prayer, Now 
I lay me down ...IfI should die . . .“Mis- 
erable little doggerel!” he shouted. “Filling 
children’s minds with morbid thoughts of— 
[pause] their dissolution!” (This was a good 
reason, of course, for the clergyman’s fury; 
but the real reason was disclosed the next day 
when he was taken, almost in hysterics, to the 
hospital for a minor operation that he had 
been told about just two days before.) At the 
same time I asked a dying girl to whom I was 
called whether she suffered any pain. “No; 
I’ve always prayed that I wouldn’t suffer when 
I died,” she answered. Actually, she was in 
great pain; but it was less than she had pre- 
pared for, so it was bearable. Such gentleness 
has in it a force like that of the sun which, 
though it disturb not a grain of dust, sustains 
and vivifies, and utterly conquers darkness. 


It is philosophy, recognizing the eternal 
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loneliness of the human personality, that en- 
ables a man to live with himself; and since 
life involves death, die with himself— 


That death might happy be, 
To live learned I; 

That life might happy be, 
I learned to die! 


There is nothing morbid in reading the let- 
ters of life from alpha to omega; and if there 
isa degree of unpleasantness in contemplating 
the final letter, it is more than compensated 
for when the ogre is faced and found to have 
been exaggerated. Christ suffered less on the 
cross by having suffered more in the Garden 
of Gethsemane; and Saint Paul and Saint 
Francis, both having been “crucified with 
Christ” so that they bore on their bodies the 
stigmata, found death relatively kindly and 
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peaceful. Even a philosophy of annihilation is 
better than none, for such a faith at least en- 
ables men to die in peace: at worst they are on 
the level with beasts who have no fear of death. 

But a philosophy of hope makes certain that 
it is not enough to have lived. Hope is greater 
than life, for whereas realized life is death, 
hope extends beyond life itself. I was recently 
called to a critically ill boy who took the keen- 
est interest in his preparations for death. 
Would he find in heaven a swimming-pool 
and trees? Yes. Would he be able to send flow- 
ers to his mother and pigeons to his brother? 
Yes. Then he was eager to be gone. 

Perhaps this is one of the reasons critics of 
religion refer to it as the opium of the people. 
If so, then surely those who in great pain and 
suffering have known the blessing of opiates 
will not object to the designation! 


Husbands at Home 


By MARK VAN DOREN 


wife does. She is at her office every day 
from half past nine until half past five. 
On the three days I go out I do not leave until 
half past ten, and I come back, or at any rate 


I SPEND twice as much time at home as my 


am free to come back, at half past three; in- ° 


deed, on the third day I am frequently home 
for lunch and a long afternoon. Saturdays and 
Sundays we both stay in except when a busi- 
ness emergency arises, and then it is she who 
experiences the emergency; she finds that she 
must be down at the office early Saturday 
morning, and she can’t say just how long 
lunch should be kept waiting for her—maybe 
not at all. 

I see twice as much of our two children as 
their mother does. Twice or three times dur- 
ing the week I can eat with them at midday. 
In the morning I stand with them at the door 
to wave good-by to my wife as she goes down 
the street, and late in the afternoon I wait with 
them for her return, listening for the opening 
of the front door and bidding them scamper 
then to greet her and see what she has brought 
them—perhaps from the ten-cent store. When 
they are sick, and the doctor is coming some 


time during the day, it is 1 who am telephoned 
for news of what the diagnosis is, it is I who 
am told to take their temperatures and keep 
them quiet until the other parent can get 
home. Occasionally on a bright afternoon in 
spring I drive the children down to their moth- 
er’s office so that we can bring her home with 
us, hoping as we go that she can leave her 
desk a half-hour earlier than usual that day. 
If she cannot we wait down at the curb, or 
sometimes sit in her office and try not to be 
distracting as she finishes. 

We have a farm in New England where we 
spend four months every summer—all of us 
except my wife, who has one month’s vaca- 
tion, though some years she has managed to 
secure another month without pay. During 
the two or the three months of her occupation 
we see her only week-ends;I drive the children 
into town to meet her as she arrives on the Fri- 
day evening train from the city, and we see 
her off again the last thing Sunday evening. 
Throughout the week she is in communica- 
tion with me by telephone, and thus she can 
give me any advice I seem to need, as well as 
keep me informed of events in town that are 
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likely to be of importance to the family; she 
has seen our friends, has had dinner with 
them, has heard the gossip. On a cold Con- 
necticut Wednesday morning, however, it is I 
whom the nurse must consult about sweaters 
for the boys; and it is I who must hear the 
complaints of the cook if there are any that 
cannot wait until Friday night. 

Back in the city for the eight months of win- 
ter work, I can call up any one of several 
friends and invite him over to my house for 
lunch; or I can drop in on him and share a 
cold leg of lamb that his wife’s cook—or shall 
I say his cook?—has decided will suffice for 
the occasion. My friend and I chat at our lei- 
sure about our work, our wives, or about noth- 
ing at all, and resume our solitude as soon as 
there is nothing more to say. His wife is at an 
office too; when she comes home in the eve- 
ning she will hear, as my wife will hear, of a 
very agreeable meal in the middle of a rela- 
tively uneventful day. 

I can remember the time when the middle 
of the day was spoken of as the woman’s hour, 
or something like that. Years ago, when I was 
a boy, I was very much impressed by an ar- 
ticle I happened to read in a woman’s maga- 
zine my mother took. It was called “When 
Father Goes,” and it gave a graphic account of 
the change which takes place in a house once 
the man of that house is definitely out of it for 
the day. 

The name of the article I am writing is not 
“When Mother Goes,” and even if it were 
there would be no glee behind the words. This 
is no lamentation either. I am interested mere- 
ly in sketching a situation that has importance 
because it is new, and because it is likely to be 
with us for a long time to come. Fortunately 
there is something to be said on both sides of 
the question. Also—and this may be another 
fortunate thing—the situation is not now 
found in a majority of American houses, and 
doubtless it never will be. Mine is in a sense a 
special case, or rather I represent a special class 
of men. 

That is to say, I am one of those men who 
do most of their work at home. Now there al- 
ways have been such men; there always have 
been writers, for instance, as I am, and I dare 
say they have often been the despair of their 
wives, who because of the arrangement had 
no part of any day to themselves. The new 
situation consists of the circumstance that the 
wife in question is not at home with the hus- 
band. 

The consciousness of being at home—that is 
what I have, and in greater degree than my 


wife has it. The result? Or the moral? There 
are many of both, and I am not sure but that 
they cancel one another out quite perfectly, 
There are aspects of the situation which I do 
not like, and there are other aspects which | 
do like very much, but at any rate I am in no 
hurry to alter the status of my family—assum- 
ing that I could merely by deciding to do so. I 
think I am able to view both the debit and the 
credit sides of the balance-sheet with becom- 
ing equanimity. 

First for the disadvantages! There is my 
frequent regret, for example, that my wife 
does not see as much of our children as I do. 
Now I am well aware that there is something 
irrational in this regret, something that may 
come for all I know out of my notion of what 
I ought to feel rather than out of what I do 
feel, or out of what I see. For what I see is a 
woman devoted to her children and enjoying 
their unqualified devotion in return. Their 
joy at meeting her in the evening or on those 
occasions when she unexpectedly comes home, 
and their pleasure in her company on Satur- 
days and Sundays—these are almost enough. 
Sometimes indeed they seem to make up a 
greater sum of devotion than that which I re- 
ceive as a mere matter of course, being the 
more familiar figure. And yet I am never 
wholly free from the regret of which I have 
spoken. I have been known to express bitter 
disappointment when my wife did not appear 
as early in the evening as she was expected; 
and in general it may be said of me that | 
have the very feeling toward her that the 
average wife has toward the husband—a feel- 
ing of sorrow that the children are not equally 


‘shared between their two parents. Whether | 


am right or not I shall never know. We can 
live our lives only once. 

It might be supposed that this reversal of 
the ancient rdles of mother and father would 
occasionally gall me, and that I would have a 
sneaking notion that to play the mother as | 
in a sense do is humiliating. Such a notion I 
have never entertained so far as I know. I hap- 
pen to like my children so much that it is im- 
possible to see them too much or too often. In 
point of fact, they do not depend on me for 
their entertainment, what with their nursery 
schools, their nurse at home, and their grand- 
mother. I do not at all mean to convey the im- 
pression that I am tied down to them, or that 
they make a practice of sitting on either side 
of my typewriter as I work. So there is no 
drudgery or annoyance to be considered. Yet 
I give a great deal of time to playing with my 
boys, and when an emergency calling for the 
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presence of a parent arises in the house I am 
not at all averse to the call of duty. And I have 
never, I think, decided that my dignity was 
lowered by the fact that the servants sum- 
moned me rather than my wife. Where chil- 
dren are concerned there is no dignity any 
way. Certainly with them I do not pretend 
dignity, and I see no reason for pretending it 
about them. As for the opinion of anybody 
outside the family, I am not in the least con- 
cerned. I like the arrangement so well that my 
only regret, as I have said, is over my inability 
to share it equally with one who might be con- 
sidered to have an equal stake in it. In the 
summer, on Sunday evenings when my friends 
and I have seen our wives off on the train for 
another week’s work, I have in common with 
them expressed this regret. But I have never 
felt ashamed. Since women will work—or in 
some cases must—it is to be expected that they 
will sometimes have harder hours than their 
husbands, and shorter vacations. 

I realize that in speaking of the disadvan- 
tages, I have hardly made them out to be dis- 
advantages at all. The only thing I could find 
was a vague feeling, not always even felt, that 
the whole scheme was not quite fair to one of 
the parties concerned. Now the advantages are 
more concrete than that. I am perfectly sure of 
them. I am sure, for instance, that the experi- 
ment which my wife is conducting is a valua- 
ble one, not only for her but for her children 
and her husband. In common with many wo- 
men of her generation she is learning a phase 
of human experience which there was no other 
way to learn. By playing the ancient and hon- 
orable rdle of man-away-from-the-house she 
is finding out at first hand how the other half 
of mankind has lived since time immemorial. 
And the rewards of that life are beginning to 
be hers. She is not, as she might otherwise 
have been, ignorant of the great world beyond 
her front door. She knows it by direct contact, 
and she brings it home with her to the chil- 
dren—as I do too, of course, for I am no her- 
mit either, and no housewife. Thus she is pre- 
paring herself for a relationship with her chil- 
dren which will be positively fruitful for 
them. She has not abandoned such of the do- 
mestic virtues as are worth keeping, yet in ad- 
dition she has acquired the one virtue neces- 
sary for a parent—the virtue of being interest- 
ing. She need not look forward to a time when 
her sons will be forced to dismiss her experi- 
ence as useless to them. To a degree this will 
be the case, as it always must be between the 
generations no matter how they conduct their 
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lives, but at least she will not be one of those 
pathetic mothers whose sons condescend to 
them as having no knowledge of the realities. 
Certainly it is true now, when the sons are 
only little boys, that her conversation means 
much to them; and I see no reason why the 
conditions should not continue. The same 
goes, of course, for her husband, who likes to 
realize that she has been somewhere every 
day, and seen somebody. It is eminently fair 
that she should have her share in the world 
that used to be, but is no more, the world of 
men alone. 

The advantages for myself I have left to the 
very last, partly because I am most sure about 
them, and partly because I began by describ- 
ing my life within four walls, and so should 
end with it. I like it. I like my house as a place 
to work, but more than that I like the respon- 
sibility, the purely domestic responsibility, 
that has descended upon me. I have learned a 
great deal by having my children more or less 
directly under my eye. I know how to play 
with them in many more ways than the con- 
ventional way of the father between six and 
seven at night; I know what they eat and how 
to feed it to them upon occasion; I know what 
bores them and what interests them in the 
matter of amusement; I know how to dress 
them and undress them; I know the symp- 
toms of the familiar disorders; I have acquired 
some of the patience that a mother is supposed 
to have—that my wife has in fact, and that 
many women never have. Now all this suits 
my nature as I know it. I was never one of 
those fathers who find their children interest- 
ing only after they grow up. I like babies and 
young children, and certainly I have liked my 
own. I have never had the notion, as perhaps I 
have already made clear, that it was beneath 
my dignity to possess such weaknesses. Under 
any domestic arrangement I should have been 
the same person. But under the existing one I 
have undoubtedly advanced further in the lore 
of infants than I otherwise would have ad- 
vanced, and I do not hesitate to say that it has 
been good for me. I shall not be vain enough 
to say that it has been good for the children; 
they may want to speak some time for them- 
selves. I have had a good time. And there are 
other men who would envy me if they were 
aware of what they had missed or were miss- 
ing. I recognize man’s duty under feminism— 
the duty of sharing woman’s burden even as 
she has begun to share his. But that is not the 
final conclusion. 

The final conclusion is simply that I like it. 





























Earth Melody 


By CHRISTY MacKAYE 


One day I heard a clear untremorous reed 
Played by a boy in wheat fields all alone, 

Each note upon the air a scarlet bead, 

No joy or sorrow, only birds of tone 

Pricking the cords of thought until they bleed 
And in the heart’s deep earth red seed are sown. 


And in the quiet after, I heard more 

Than skies or meadows ever told before: 

Cool consolation and a flock of pities 

For hearts that drink the nourishment of pain 
In music from the trees’ small tongues, and cities 
Of busy crickets, and from the tread of rain. 


Often I listen to music of man’s lore 

But seldom pause, as then, on the brink of day 
To speak with trees and flowers along the way, 
To listen to the sigh of fields, the rune 

Of inlets where the waves go plodding through, 
The untired birds’ small penetrating tune 

That winds write on a spider-web with dew, 
And the slow footfall of silence through the hours 
To make articulate and fitly frame 

So clear a springing as the will of flowers 
Poured out upon the air to build a name. 


The pace of the Bible’s great gray language came 
From contours of the wind, the sound of flame, 
The loneliness we pity the old hills for 
Moulding the mind as oceans carve a shore; 

But that and these were moulded by much more 
Awfully moving among giant powers, 

Yet speaking with most purity in flowers 

As in that clear, untremorous music blown 
From a far reed in wheat fields all alone. 











As I Like It 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








HE chief literary event of the year 
Ts was the award of the Nobel 

Prize in literature to the American 
novelist, Sinclair Lewis. This is the most 
famous prize in the world. It is the most 
famous, not because the Swedish com- 
mittee of award are any better qualified 
to select a winner than many other com- 
mittees. It is the most famous because of 
its enormous cash value. Whoever re- 
ceives it receives a fortune. It is prob- 
able that if an American multimillion- 
aire had endowed the prize, many for- 
eigners would say that American money 
was attempting to fix the standards of 
contemporary literature. I am glad 
therefore that Alfred B. Nobel, who 
created the fund of nine million dollars 
which provides for prizes in sciences 
and arts, was not an American. 

The Nobel prize is exactly as old as 
the twentieth century, being awarded in 
literature for the first time in the year 
1901. Here is the list of the recipients: 


190. 
1902. 
1903. 


Sully-Prudhomme, French poet. 

Mommsen, German historian. 

Bjérnson, Norwegian novelist and 
dramatist. 

Mistral, and Echegaray—Provengal 
poet, and Spanish playwright. 

Sienkiewicz, Polish novelist. 

Carducci, Italian poet. 

Kipling, English poet and novelist. 

Eucken, German philosopher. 

Selma Lagerléf, Swedish novelist. 

Heyse, German novelist. 

Hauptmann, German dramatist. 

Maeterlinck, Belgian dramatist. 

Tagore, Indian poet. 

No award. 

Rolland, French novelist. 

Heidenstam, Swedish poet and novel- 
ist. 

Gjellerup and Pontoppidan, Danish 
novelists. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
IgI0. 
IQII. 
IgI2. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 


1917. 


No award. 

Spitteler, Swiss poet and novelist. 
Hamsun, Norwegian novelist. 
France, French novelist. 
3enavente, Spanish dramatist. 
Yeats, Irish poet and dramatist. 
Reymont, Polish novelist. 
Shaw, Irish dramatist. 
Deledda, Italian novelist. 
Bergson, French philosopher. 
Undset, Norwegian novelist. 
Mann, German novelist. 

Lewis, American novelist. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 


1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 

If the purpose of the committee were 
to select the foremost writers of the 
world, those whose work seemed most 
likely to last, there are the following 
conspicuous omissions: Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hardy, Mark Twain, D’An- 
nunzio, Croce, Rostand, Chekhov, Bar- 
rie, Housman, Synge, Francis Thomp- 
son, William James, Henry James, Con- 
rad, Galsworthy, Wells, Schnitzler, 
Edith Wharton, Bennett, Chesterton. 

But the conditions of the prize call 
for work of an idealistic tendency, which 
fact explains why some, though not all, 
of the above writers were left out. Thou- 
sands of people, especially students and 
graduates of the University of Upsala, 
were so angry at the omission of Strind- 
berg, the greatest literary genius Sweden 
has ever produced, that as a rebuke to 
the committee, they raised a sum of 
money exactly equivalent to the Nobel 
sum, and made a public presentation of 
it to their hero. 

In Germany there was consternation 
when Heyse was chosen instead of 
Hauptmann; this protest was silenced 
by the award to Hauptmann the very 
next year. 

Up to the year 1930 only one English- 
man has been chosen and no American; 
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if I had had a vote, I should have voted 
for Edith Wharton, our foremost liter- 
ary artist. But as she did not receive it, 
I am glad that Sinclair Lewis was 
chosen, and the award is fully justified. 

In “Main Street” and in “Babbitt,” 
Mr. Lewis created two things—a type 
of small town and a type of business 
man—that are known in all countries. 
These two names are immediately un- 
derstood by Europeans and Asiatics as 
well as by Americans. Very few writers 
have ever been able to accomplish this, 
though millions have tried. Mr. Lewis 
has added to the population of literary 
characters. 

It is not true that his reputation began 
in Europe and that we received him at 
his foreign valuation. His reputation be- 
gan in the United States; it was the roar 
of popular applause in America that 
was heard across the ocean. There are 
two reasons for his European reputa- 
tion; over there they like to think that 
Americans are self-satisfied and igno- 
rant boasters; and they recognized the 
type both of man and town, because 
they are just as familiar in every Euro- 
pean country as they are here. 

I knew a University professor who 
was born in France but had not seen his 
native land for many years; he used to 
declaim constantly against the igno- 
rance, conceit, and vulgarity of Ameri- 
cans. Well, he finally came to a Sabbati- 
cal year that he was able to spend 
abroad. He went to live in a French vil- 
lage within sight of Mont Saint Michel. 
I found him there, and I found him ap- 
palled. He said the ignorance, stupidity, 
brutality, and complacency of the peo- 
ple in this small French town were so 
much worse than anything he had ever 
seen in America, that he was homesick 
for his adopted country. 

The classic Main Street of all time is 
of course Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary.” 
Lewis loves the people he attacks; he 


roars with mirth at Babbitt, but he loves 
to hear him talk. But Flaubert had noth- 
ing for his creations but parching scorn. 
If any one imagines that the American 
Main Street carries off the palm for crass 
stupidity, I counsel him to read “The 
Breaking Point” by the late Michael 
Artsybashev. In comparison with that 
“typical” Russian small town, Gopher 
Prairie is a hotbed of culture. 

When I asked an Indian scholar what 
he thought of “Mother India,” he said 
that every one who had been born or 
was living in India ought to read it; but 
that it should never be read by foreign- 
ers. To a less degree, for “Main Street” 
has nothing so degraded as the scenes 
in “Mother India,” I wish that all Amer- 
icans would read “Main Street” and that 
foreigners would read something else. 
Let the British read “Potterism.” 

Every committee that awards a prize 
hopes it will attract as much attention as 
possible. If the Nobel Prize for 1930 had 
been given to Galsworthy or to Barrie 
or to Edith Wharton, it would have at- 
tracted comparatively little attention; 
the recipient would have proceeded to 
Stockholm, made a quiet and dignified 
speech; those who were at all interested 
would have said “That’s that,” and 
thought about something else. Even 
Bernard Shaw, the most conspicuous 
man of letters in the world, did not be- 
gin to attract the world-wide attention 
gained by Sinclair Lewis. I can think of 
no speech on literature in my lifetime 
that had such an audience or stirred up 
such a rumpus as the acceptance speech 
of Lewis. Never had a literary man had 
such an opportunity. The Nobel Com- 
mittee must have been delighted by the 
international excitement. 

Every reader of books in the world 
was for one week, anyhow, thinking of 
the Nobel Prize. 

The occasion was greater than the 
speech; it would take a Daniel Webster 
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to rise to such a situation; but the speech 
was better than many editorials and gos- 
sipers said it was. This is because the ma- 
jority of commenters read the headlines 
instead of the speech; or because they 
had only a clipped version. The entire 
address was printed in the New York 
Times, and I found it not only able but 
inspiring. 

No one had a right to expect that the 
speech would be conservative; that it 
would consist of harmless or timid tru- 
isms; that it would praise the American 
Academy or the men in it; that it would 
be “patriotic.” It was a good speech from 
the radical point of view. Lewis is a re- 
former; he would like to reform our 
conventional standards of morality and 
our conventional standards of good taste 
in literature. Lewis is an idealist, an 
evangelist; he is full of passion for his 
favorite authors and for what they rep- 
resent. And he closed by a vision of hope 
that every reformer except Romain 
Rolland has seen; America is now in the 
Slough of Despond, but writers like 
Theodore Dreiser, Ernest Hemingway, 
James Branch Cabell, and Sherwood 
Anderson will elevate us to the Delecta- 
ble Mountains. Well, I love to see 
speakers show fervent hope and enthu- 
siasm; and it was on such a note of tri- 
umph that Lewis closed. 

One of Lewis’s best characteristics is 
courage; he is not afraid of anybody or 
anything. He spoke out his thoughts and 
sentiments regardless of their effect on 
others or on himself. And I like that. I 
hate prudence. 

I think he should have omitted per- 
sonalities. His attack on Henry van 
Dyke was not worthy of the speaker or 
of the occasion; his sneer at Longfellow 
was the conventional grimace; his con- 
tempt for Howells—whose “Modern 
Instance” and “Silas Lapham” were 
faithful pictures of American life—he 
should have kept to himself. 
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He had of course a right to attack the 
American Academy, whose standards of 
literary taste differ sharply from his 
own; it is a conservative institution. We 
need to remember that any Academy in 
any country is subject to attack; no fifty 
persons chosen would completely satis- 
fy anybody. But the Academy serves 
precisely the purpose that Lewis himself 
says needs American emphasis. It brings 
into public discussion matters of liter- 
ature and the fine arts; elevating such 
things above commercialism and sport. 

Thus Sinclair Lewis and the Ameri- 
can Academy have exactly the same 
ideals; they think that a good name in 
literature is better than great riches, and 
that distinction in the fine arts should 
receive more popular adoration than 
supremacy in Wall Street or in athletics. 
But is such a thing true of any nation? 
Did Jack Dempsey in America ever re- 
ceive such acclaim as Carpentier in 
France? 

Not long ago, I was returning to my 
hotel in London, when I saw a crowd of 
several thousand people in front of the 
building. I supposed that the hotel was 
on fire; not at all; Jackie Coogan had 
arrived. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Swedish committee gave Lewis the prize 
because they wished to insult or ridicule 
America; they gave him the prize be- 
cause he is a creative artist and a novelist 
of international fame. It is not as a sati- 
rist or a reformer—though he is both— 
that he was chosen. Admire him or not, 
he is a distinguished man of letters. His 
ways are not my ways, his literary gods 
are no gods of mine; but I say he de- 
served the prize and I am glad he got it. 

I am also glad he had the courage to 
keep it; thus making it easier for the 
next recipient. 

His truculent and denunciatory 
speech will do a vast amount of good. 
It has already accomplished much. He 
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stirred up literary discussions all over 
America. He says the wrong people are 
in the Academy and others say the 
wrong man got the prize. This is benefi- 
cial. I like to see Americans excited on 
questions of art and literature. 

The echoes of his speech were heard 
even in the Southern Hemisphere, 
where no great work of literature has 
ever been produced. 

That the English have never forgiven 
the Nobel Committee for passing over 
Thomas Hardy is shown by the follow- 
ing comment by the author of “Angel 
Pavement,” Mr. J. B. Priestley, in the 
New York Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: 


The announcement that the Nobel Prize 
had been awarded to Sinclair Lewis received 
a friendly welcome here, where Sinclair Lewis 
is better known than most of his fellow Amer- 
ican novelists. It is not for me to comment on 
the award, though I will go so far as to say 
that, if the choice had rested with me, I would 
have given it to Willa Cather, who is in many 
respects the most distinguished living repre- 
sentative of American fiction. But—alas!— 
she is also about the least known in Europe. 
In English literary circles, the Nobel Prize is 
not regarded as a very serious affair. How 
could it be? Only one English author, Kip- 
ling, has received it. (Shaw and Yeats are 
Irishmen.) The giant Hardy never got it. 
Wells has never had it. When you remember 
these facts and then think of the people who 
have had the award, you can hardly blame us 
for not taking this Swedish prize giving very 
seriously. 


E. F. Benson, the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is a professional 
novelist, who in the nineteenth century 
proved that the dodo was not extinct by 
writing a sensational book about her; 
since then he has written many other 
fairly good novels, and an admirable 
collection of stories about undergradu- 
ate life at Cambridge, called “The Babe, 
B.A.” But he has been keeping the best 
wine until now; for his volume of remi- 
niscences, called “As We Were—A Vic- 


torian Peep Show,” is wholly excellent. 
It is filled with diverting literary and so- 
cial gossip, contains three full-length 
portraits of Great Ladies of the Victori- 
an era, with cogent reasons why they 
were Great Ladies; a jolly anecdote of 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké when these 
giants of the opera were in a mischie- 
vous mood; a particularly fine chapter 
on Oscar Wilde with some news (to me) 
about “De Profundis.” There is only one 
innuendo on American taste, where he 
intimates that the quality of Edmund 
Gosse was not understood in America; 
alas, we understood that facile writer 
only too well. That he was a charming 
and penetrating literary critic every one 
cheerfully admits; but the seriousness 
with which his “researches” were taken 
in England was a constant source of 
amusement to American scholars. A few 
English scholars, like the late Churton 
Collins and the late D. C. Tovey, were 
exceptions to the average British rev- 
erence: Mr. Tovey, one of the best, wrote 
me: “I have gleaned more misinforma- 
tion from the works of Edmund Gosse 
than from any other writer, ancient or 
modern.” 

Another admirable book on the po- 
litical side of the Victorian age is by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, and is well de- 
scribed by its title “Sidelights on Queen 
Victoria.” This is “inside” information, 
taking us behind the scenes. The rela- 
tions between Her Majesty and Glad- 
stone are revealed more plainly than I 
have seen them elsewhere; the Queen 
hated the Grand Old Man with a fervor 
which he did little to cool. Nothing 
could better illustrate the growth of rep- 
resentative government in England from 
Elizabeth to Victoria than this private 
correspondence. In Elizabethan days, 
Gladstone would never have lived to old 
age; and it seems as if Victoria had 
longed for the good old times to return, 
when she might have called for Glad- 
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stone’s head in a charger. Victoria’s 
finger was never for a moment out of 
the political pie; she had the “will to 
power” as few women (or men) have 
ever had it; but it did her no good, for 
while Gladstone was outwardly respect- 
ful he never budged one inch. “Mr. 
Gladstone presents his humble duty to 
Her Majesty” and proceeds to tell her 
that he will run England to suit himself. 
Her letters abound in expressions like 
“The Queen will not tolerate such treat- 
ment”; “The Crown cannot endure to 
be,” etc., etc. During his fourth reign as 
Prime Minister, the Queen wrote how 
she felt to see the British empire in the 
hands of this “wild, irresponsible old 
man.” She regarded him as a Bolshevik, 
and he regarded her as a rather obstinate 
old lady to whom he would grant noth- 
ing, but to whom he was forced to be 
polite. There are passages in these let- 
ters where it is as if she threatened him, 
and as if he retorted by suggesting that 
she was an anachronism. Well, well! No 
wonder she loved Disraeli. Disraeli plas- 
tered her with double flattery—as a love- 
ly fairy and as a Sovereign. They say 
that he never forgot she was a woman, 
while Gladstone addressed her as if she 
were an institution. But that was not the 
real difficulty; the real difficulty was that 
Gladstone treated her as if she were an 
obsolete institution. Which of these two 
men showed the truer patriotism ? 


Among the fast increasing number of 
biographies in this biography-loving 
age, I recommend four. 


Professor Claude Fuess’s “Daniel 
Webster,” in two volumes, has the marks 
of a classic. It is founded on years of pa- 
tient research, and not a statement is 
made without visible support, with the 
result that the public career and the pri- 
vate life of the greatest of American ora- 
tors are fully revealed. I shall have more 
to say of this important work on a later 
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occasion; let me say now that it is just 
as entertaining as it is authoritative. It 
makes one proud of American scholar- 
ship. 

Three biographies of the Reverend 
John Wesley have appeared within three 
years; the latest is by John D. Wade, of 
Vanderbilt University. Its faint under- 
current of irony does not conceal its 
author’s admiration for Wesley’s genius; 
for at the end of the book Wesley seems 
greater than ever. The style is perhaps a 
little too conscious, but it is often bril- 
liant. There are passages that will make 
the reader stop and think, even though 
he is eager to know what happened 
next. A good book. 

Gordon Haight, when he undertook 
the “task” of writing a life of Lydia 
Sigourney, had no intention of being 
“sarkustical.” Many biographers to-day 
are not only willing to wound, they are 
not afraid to strike; their intentions are 
strictly dishonorable. But the more Mr. 
Haight knew about Lydia, and the more 
he read of her interminable gushers, the 
more he found it impossible to take her 
seriously. The interesting fact is neither 
Lydia nor her verse; the interesting fact 
is her literary reputation. She took the 
cash and let the credit go, which was 
lucky for her. Christina Rossetti was a 
poet; Lydia Sigourney was a poetess. 
The only thing that remains of her is 
Sigourney Street in Hartford, where I 
lived for four years. And even that is 
subject to irony, for the street-car con- 
ductors always gave it four syllables. 

Mr. Haight has devoted the resources 
of patient and accurate scholarship to 
this soft and tender female; but in com- 
parison with his heroine, we can hardly 
call it a work of piety. It is, however, 
highly entertaining; for although she 
was not witty in herself, she was the 
cause of wit in others. 

The most personal and intimate book 
on Whistler that I have seen is by one 
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who knew him well, Mrs. Joseph Pen- 
nell. The great painter was fond of para- 
doxes, and I hope somewhere in the 
choir invisible he is aware of the title of 
this book—“Whistler the Friend.” It is 
a beautiful tribute to a side of Whistler’s 
temperament that he did his best to keep 
from the public; but he did not succeed 
in keeping it from his intimate friends. 
Mrs. Pennell proves her case, and gives 
us a charming portrait. The illustrations, 
mainly reproductions of Whistler’s 
work, are very well done. When Whis- 
tler died, a French critic in the Revue 
Bleue said he was the greatest painter of 
the nineteenth century; and as John 
Sargent was the greatest portrait painter 
of the same century, it is pleasant to re- 
member they were both Americans. 


“Selected Poems,” by Thomas Walsh, 
will give this departed scholar long life 
as an American poet. He loved the beau- 
ty of holiness, the beauty of nature, the 
beauty of art, and the beauty of women. 
This is real poetry and furthermore, it is 
interesting. 


And here are four terrific thrillers, 
every one receiving my personal guar- 
antee: “About the Murder of Geraldine 
Foster,” by Anthony Abbot, and the only 
adverse criticism is that it is perhaps too 
horrible; on no account read it late at 
night. The scene where the small boy 
sees in the dark house the naked ghost 
covered with blood, yet walking—don’t 
read it at night. And don’t begin it at 
night, for then you will finish it before 
dawn, unless it finishes you. “The Pray- 
ing Monkey,” by Gavin Holt, is wildly 
exciting, but also extremely funny; 
“Stroke of One,” by the accomplished 
English journalist, R. A. J. Walling, is 
ingenious and thrilling, and very well 
written; “No Man’s Woman,” by Au- 
brey Boyd, is unlike anything else I have 
read except in its compelling clutch; it 


is imaginative; I did not believe I could 
love reindeer so much. 


Here is an interesting letter from 
Colonel R. A. Duckworth-Ford, of 
Camp Henry T. Allen, Baguio, Philip- 
pines. The Colonel is the author of a 
book of poems, called “The Bamboo 
Brigade,” published in 1929 at Baguio. 
This little volume would go well in any 
soldier’s kit, as the verses are full of the 
joyous spirit of adventure; and of the 
hearty humor that goes with danger. It 
is fine to see a man of action so devoted 
to literature. 


It was my privilege and pleasure to spend a 
week-end with Kipling at Bateman’s—his 
place in Sussex, in 1916. Many people have 
asked me why Kipling was not appointed Poet 
Laureate to succeed Tennyson. I have invari- 
ably answered: “I don’t know, but I doubt if 
he would have taken the job if it had been 
offered him on a golden platter.” I don’t think 
it would have helped Kipling to have been the 
Laureate any more than it would have helped 
Napvleon, after Marengo, to have been award- 
ed a certificate for proficiency in Minor Tac- 
tics. Kipling probably knew this as well as 
anybody. I don’t think he wanted the thing. 
For a quarter of a century he was more to 
Great Britain than the Poet of Empire. He was 
a seer, and a prophet, and an inspiration in a 
sense, and to a degree that has been achieved 
by no other Englishman of his generation. | 
use the past tense because Kipling has, to all 
intents, laid his pen aside (unless, in the se- 
clusion of his work room at “Bateman’s” he is 
producing his swan-song).—I venture to say 
that no English poet—since the year one— 
ever won so many faithful devotees in the 
English speaking world as Kipling won dur- 
ing the score of years of his prime. His poems 
and short stories were read and read again by 
all sorts and conditions of men: Statesmen, 
Scientists, Lawyers, Doctors, Generals and 
privates, Admirals and deckhands, pioneers 
and buccaneers, Archbishops and cowpunch- 
ers. And Kipling’s poems were (and are) read 
in the name of pleasure, for the reason that 
they have been inspired by the divine spark, 
and they kindle the sparks of energy, and ro- 
mance, and virility in their readers. They pos- 
sess both soul and sinew. Kipling’s heart was 
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as much for the barrack room as the officers’ 
mess, for the trawler as for the super-dread- 
naught, for the desert or the jungle as for the 
cities. Why should Kipling bother about a 
trifle such as the Laureateship? I’m rather sur- 
prised that Masefield took it. He is hardly the 
type—and he’s much too good. Your comment 
on Robert Bridges is just enough. To describe 
the Poet Laureate as a scholar and a gentleman 
damns him as a poet. At any rate it was some- 
thing to have been a master of English prosody 
who knew all about the quantity of English 
syllables. Probably a century or so hence Rob- 
ert Bridges will be classified with Nahum Tate 
and Henry James Pye. .. . 

You say of Mr. Hoover that he came into 
office with no experience in practical politics, 
but that he is endowed with brains and charac- 
ter. In short—everything is in his favor. He 
has, so far, handled the Philippine “problem” 
with masterly statesmanship—and “more 
power to him” is my salute. We are fed up 
with politics. But we can do with any amount 
of brains and character. 

I don’t think Mr. O’Conor need disturb 
himself unduly about the ramblings of Dr. 
Arbuthnot Nairn—ex-headmaster of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. Dr. Nairn is, after all, 
only an ex-school master and a Mid- or Later 
Victorian.—At the same time I would like to 
point out that, in Scripner’s for July Mr. Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton quotes from the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune: “Alexander, a baseball elder, 
had been sunning his creaky soup bone in the 
bull-pen when the order came . . . Alec shift- 
ed his quid and shuffled onto the mound,” etc. 
Mr. Eaton does more than condone this poison- 
ous kind of sporting column garbage. He 
praises it. It gives us a “vivid picture of the 
whole game.” “It has the unmistakable tang 
of vivid reality . . . it is highly competent use 
of our current speech, it is admirably calculated 
to facilitate the communication of ideas be- 
tween average Americans of our age.” Can you 
blame the sedate and reverend Dr. Nairn for 
holding up his hands and chanting “God save 
the King”? 


Not only from the Philippines, but 
from Australia, come brave words, this 
time from T. L. Cunningham, of Alber- 
ton, S. Australia. 


Australia is having an anxious time, as is 
the rest of the world, but we have a lovely 
land, and a lot of sensible people and she’ll 
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pull through. 6,000,000 people lost 60,000 dead 
in the War, incurred great liabilities which 
they will pay. As a people we have had to 
adapt our methods of agriculture to suit condi- 
tions unknown elsewhere, invent machinery 
to suit those conditions, and send our products 
half round the world to find a market. 


The following letter from Professor 
Ney McMinn, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, proves how easy it is for me to make 
an inaccurate statement. 


I notice that in the December number of 
Scripner’s MacaziINE you write, concerning 
Mr. Taylor Reed’s letter about Morris and 
the laureateship: “So far as I know, this is the 
first mention in print of the offer of the laure- 
ateship to Morris” (p. 658). If it is not being 
pedantic, I would like to call your attention 
to the following passage, taken from Prof. 
Mackail’s “Life of William Morris,” which was 
first published in 1899: “But after this lapse 
of time it may not be indiscreet to say that 
Morris was sounded by a member of the Cabi- 
net, with Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge and ap- 
proval, to ascertain whether he would accept 
the office in the event of its being offered to 
him.” (New impression, two volumes in one, 
1922, Longmans, Green and Co., II, 302, 303.) 
And Charles Rowley, a personal friend of 
Morris, definitely states in his “Fifty Years of 
Work Without Wages” (London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, N.d., p. 138) that Morris was of- 
fered the laureateship after the death of Ten- 
nyson. 


My readers and I are both grateful to 
Professor McMinn for the facts. And I 
am glad to admit Mrs. McMinn to mem- 
bership in the Faerie Queene Club. As a 
reward, she received a subscription to 
the magnificent pig-skin Scholartis Press 
Spenser, of which two volumes have al- 
ready appeared. I think many would 
read the F. Q. for such a prize. 

But not only does Northwestern Uni- 
versity score: Southwestern also tri- 
umphs. Professor Claud Howard, Head 
of the English Department of South- 
western, at Georgetown, Texas, writes, 
“Three of my English students apply for 
membership . . . Joe P. McAuliffe, Jr., 
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J. W. Crawford, Elizabeth Edwards.” 
And Joe McAuliffe, a Sophomore, 
writes, “Now that I have finished the 
gigantic work, after about fifty hours 
reading time, I am ready to defy any 
critics or skeptics who dare say I have 
wasted my time.” 


W. H. Sage, Jr., of Schuyler, Va., 
writes: 


I have been for some years past living in a 
small Virginia community, in the Blue Ridge 
district, and have come across many, to me, 
curious expressions, which, as a rule, I have 
been able to trace to some perfectly reasonable 
origin. 

Recently, however, I heard the expression 
“Toby struck.” “Toby struck” means physical- 
ly ugly and unattractive, and I should be very 
much interested to know if you have ever 
heard of it, in your readings. 

Another old word, which I have never heard 
any place else, but which is in common use 
here is “grouty”—meaning bad tempered, dis- 
agreeable, or, in other words, grouchy. 


There are so many attacks on the 
New York theatres that it is pleasant to 
print such a splendid tribute as this. 


I am a plain little woman of nearly seventy. 
For forty years I have seen most of the good 
plays in New York, by attending the mid- 
week matinées. I always get the cheapest seats, 
but without exception I have been treated with 
the kindest courtesy by the man or woman at 
the box office. 


For just such people do we have 
theatres; this letter should cheer ac- 
tors, playwrights, producers, and man- 
agers. 


Here is an interesting letter from the 
distinguished novelist and scholar, Ed- 
ward Lucas White, of Baltimore: 


In Scripner’s Macazine for December, 
1930, you write of what you call subconscious 
poetry. 

I have been more or less, rather more than 
less, a dreamer of literature and near-literature 
from not long after adolescence. Sometime in 
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the 1890’s I dreamed, in one night, and as writ- 
ten out nearly twenty years later, without any 
addition or modification, the entire adventure 
story which was published in 1921 as my ro- 
mance Andivius Hedulio. Two of the tales in 
my volume of short stories “The Song of the 
Sirens” and Other Stories, are printed just as 
I dreamed them: “Disvola” and “The Flam- 
beau Bracket.” “The Song of the Sirens” is 
based on a dream and the appearance of the 
Sirens as I saw it in that dream is utterly un- 
like any description or depiction of them any- 
where in literature or art. It was wholly sub- 
conscious creative mental activity. Except the 
tale entitled “Floki’s Blade” all the stories in 
my volume of short stories entitled “Lukun- 
doo” and Other Stories are dreams written 
out without any modification. 

My dreams often end with verses or contain 
verses or consist of verses: sometimes not poet- 
ry, sometimes what any critic would rate as 
poetry. Some are in Greek or Latin. One, in 
which I was reading a book of poems in late 
Latin Commodianic accentual hexameters, left 
on my waking memory only one line: “Omni- 
bus sunt inexorabilia scorta fatorum.” ‘Scorta 
Fatorum’ is a tremendous phrase and the rest 
of the line suits with it. 

Once I dreamed of reading a volume of al- 
leged poems of which, on waking I remem- 
bered only two stanzas, not poetry, but not 
bad dream-verse. 


“If Adam and Eve had been rodents 
And the Garden of Eden a mill 
Then all of us might have been field-mice 
And lived at the foot of a hill. 


If sky-larks were visibly dormice 
And the roof of a mole-hill the sky, 
Then chittering would have been warbling 
And to jump just as good as to fly.” 


Some-times I dream the dream and read the 
‘verses’ at the same time. I have written down 
on waking several verse compositions. 

On the night of November 24, 1891, I saw 
in letters of gold in Old English script, on a 
background of deep purple, the poem I en- 
close, called “Genius.” I think any one would 
rate it a poem and not mere verse. It was pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. . . - 
That was in August, 1893... . 1, myself, 
don’t see any ‘religious’ implication in the 
poem. My sleeping mentality used the Chris- 
tian mythology as a convenient medium for 
expressing the idea. 





FOREST FANTASY 


GENIUS 


He cried aloud to God: “The men below 

Are happy, for I see them come and go, 

Parents and mates and friends, paired, cloth- 
ed with love; 

They see not, heed not, need not me above: 

I am alone here. Grant me love and peace; 

Or if not them, give me at least release.” 


God answered him: “I set you here on high 
Upon my beacon-tower; you know not why. 
Your soul-torch by the cruel gale is blown 

As desperate as your aching heart is lone. 

You may not guess but that it shines in vain, 
But till it is burnt out you must remain.” 


And my remark that I shall spend the 
first million years in heaven learning to 
play the piano has drawn from John H. 
Protheroe of Rustburg, Va., the follow- 


ing poem: 
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CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND FIFTY- 
THOUSAND HARPS 


The blessed ghosts throng in; they mount the 
stand 
Of porphyry and onyx; now they’re seated, 
Five times ten thousand harpists. Gabriel’s 
greeted 
With psalm of welcome from th’ angelic band; 
He bows, and lifts a hush-compelling hand, 
“The Phelps Concerto!” (Million times re- 
peated 
Since the New Haven Maestro obsoleted 
Cecilia’s organ with his golden grand.) 


A myriad fingers through the harpstrings run; 
A myriad chords are struck, in chorus clang- 
ing; 
Storms and soft zephyrs; then again there’s one 
Lone artist on his jewelled keyboard bang- 
ing. 
Unchanged, save for his scalp! (That long 
hair helps.) 
A million happy years have passed for Phelps. 


New books mentioned, with authors and publishers. 


“As We Were—A Victorian Peep Show,” by E. F. 
Benson. Longmans. $4. 

“Sidelights on Queen Victoria,” by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby. Sears. $5. 

“Daniel Webster,” by Claude Fuess. 
Brown. $10. 

“John Wesley,” by John D. Wade. Coward McCann. $3. 

“Mrs. Sigourney,” by Gordon Haight. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3. 


2 vols. Little, 


“Whistler the Friend,” by E. R. Pennell. Lippincott. 
$3. 

“Selected Poems,” by Thomas Walsh. Dial. $2.50. 

“About the Murder of Geraldine Foster,” by Anthony 
Abbot. Covici Friede. $2. 

“The Praying Monkey,” by Gavin Holt. 

“Stroke of One,” by R. A. J. Walling. 
$2. 

“No Man’s Woman,” by Aubrey Boyd. Dutton. $2. 


Dial. $2. 


Morrow. 


Da 


Forest Fantasy 


By Marie Lunes 


Trunks stand dark, twigs cross the sky, the brook gives out moans; 


Shivering on the grass falls the day. 


Through the leaves beyond the boughs rise cities of stones— 


Strange, strange and far away. 


A leaf turns green, turns gold in its fall from the sun. . . 
Green ... gold . . . till it flows green on the stream 
And marks how fast the plaintive, pallid waters run 


Down, down to their great dream. 


A squirming fish, a hole where the white pebbles boil 
Are more to me here than my own breath. 

Horns start from my head, my feet press hoofs in the soil; 
The sun has bathed me with uneven flow; 

I have forgotten how those stories go, 

Those evil legends of love and death. 
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(Continued from page 250) 


“T have to,return to Paris for a few days, but 
my work is far from being completed, and I 
shall be back in London on Friday, about 
seven in the evening. . . . Will you dine with 
me then?” 

“No, I can’t leave the hospital on a Friday. 
.. - But come here yourself, and perhaps . . .” 

He looked at me long and steadily, like an 
architect gauging with his eye the strength of 
a beam or a wall. 

“Of course,” he said, “you'll stick to your 
promise not to breathe a word about what 
you've seen here. . . . It would mean the loss 


of my position and of the opportunity to con- 
tinue my experiments. . . .” 

I shook his hand, and left. I had great difh- 
culty in finding my way back in the fog, and 
it was three o'clock in the morning before I 
got back to my hotel. I could not sleep. 


VI 


I am reaching the point in this story where 
circumstances led to my playing a larger part 
in it, and I must admit at once that, after my 
solemn promise given to James, I was blame- 
worthy in talking to a French scientist, even 
indirectly, of his researches. But I had, I think, 
some excuse. In the first place, it was chance, 
and not my own intention, that during this 
period brought me into touch for the first time 
with Monestier. Further, as will be seen, the 
questions I asked him were such that he could 
not for a moment think that investigations of 
so strange a kind were really being carried out 
by a doctor. And, finally, I am bound to say 
that the steps I took, rash though they may 
have been, enabled James to make great strides 
toward the solution of the problem. 

I reached Paris on a Saturday, and dined 
that same evening with some friends. Taking 
my place at table, I found that I had Monestier 
as my neighbor. He had long been an object 
of my admiration, for he is not only, after Jean 
Perrin and Langevin, one of the greatest of 
physicists, but also a perfect writer. And I was 
charmed by the man himself, with his eyes as 
blue and lively as a child’s, the soft clump of 
his white hair, and his swift, youthful voice. 
He talked first, I remember, about the works 
of Esnault-Pelterie and the possibility of a 
voyage to the moon. 


“T shan’t go, myself,” he said. “My son will 
perhaps go. My grandson certainly. . . . In 
any case, there will be hundreds of volun- 
teers.” 

“How will they breathe?” I asked. 

“They will have oxygen with them,” said 
Monestier. “And later, when a colony of hu- 
man beings has been settled there, an oxygen 
market will be opened where the housewives 
will go every morning to get their supplies of 
breathable air. . . . The life will seem quite 
simple to those who live it. . . . What would 
Christopher Columbus have thought if the 
liner Ile de France had been described to him? 
Read your Jules Verne and Wells again. Al- 
most all the dreams of the preceding genera- 
tion have become the realities of to-day.” 

It was just then (and doubtless because he 
had sympathetically thrown the names of Jules 
Verne and Wells into the conversation) that a 
sudden and irresistible desire caught me to 
question him concerning the scientific value 
of Doctor James’s investigations. 

“I ought to tell you,” I said to him, “that 
I am thinking of writing a fantastic story my- 
self; and it is one on which, as I have the op- 
portunity, I should be very glad to have a sci- 
entist’s opinion. . . . Of course you'll think 
the subject quite absurd. . . . I know it is. 
But I’d like to know, supposing that a scientist 
was so foolish as to make certain experiments, 
what course he would take, what line of in- 
quiry he would follow.” 

Whereupon I recounted to Monestier, as if 
it were a fictitious story, my conversations with 
James, and the experiments which I had wit- 
nessed. He listened with good-humored 
amusement. 

“Tt is not really so very absurd,” he com- 
mented. “Why shouldn’t there be ‘psychons’ 
as there are electrons? We know so little, after 
all. . . . Then what exactly do you want me 
to tell you? What experiments your doctor 
could make? Well, in his place I should first 
try to find out whether certain rays do not 
make visible this energy which he thinks he 
has collected in his flask. . . . Have you ever 
seen how certain fluorescent substances, invisi- 
ble in broad daylight, become visible in dark- 
ness under ultra-violet rays?” 

“No, never.” 

“I can show you that some time; it’s a very 
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pretty sight. . . . Could you come to my labo- 
ratory to-morrow?” 

“I should be delighted.” 

And next day I found him in a new build- 
ing, surrounded by shining and complicated 
apparatus. When I entered, he was standing 
before a glass tube in which, on coming near- 
er, I could see rings of woolly light, mauve- 
pink in color, pale and unearthly. 

“Ah, good day!” he said. “Look, here is a 
very odd phenomenon. . . . Look at this. ... 
I pass a magnet right along the tube. . . .” 

He was holding a small horseshoe of metal, 
and he shifted it slowly toward the right. 
Whereupon I saw the rings separate from 
each other, following the magnet and turning 
paler and more transparent. Then Monestier 
moved the magnet back toward the left; and 
the rings slipped into each other until they 
formed simply one small ring of a violet-col- 
ored substance. 

“It is delightful!” I exclaimed. “But what is 
the explanation?” 

“Ah!” he said, “that is what I’m looking 
for! I don’t yet know. . . . But you came 
along to see the phenomena of fluorescence. I 
mustn’t waste your time.” 

In one corner of the room stood an extended 
apparatus, completely black, looking rather 
like a large-scale camera, covered with the 
cloth which photographers use when they are 
focussing. 

“This is the apparatus that produces ultra- 
violet rays,” said Monestier. “Visible light is 
shut off as it emerges by a black disk which 
only lets the invisible rays come through. .. . 
Look—will you kindly switch off the light. 
.. + The switch is further to the left... . 
Good. Now I set the apparatus in action in 
the dark. . . . You see nothing. . . . If you 
put your hand over the path of the beam you 
will see it turn partly luminous, and if you 
leave it too long, you'll burn yourself... . 
Good. Now I place in front of the apparatus 
a flask filled with water. Naturally, it is in- 
visible. .. . But I pour a fluorescent sub- 
stance into the water and—look!” 

Suddenly two spots of steely blue appeared 
in the darkness, like planets hanging in the 
night. They spread out, curling in slow spirals, 
growing larger and fainter, nebulz becoming 
more and more attenuated. A liquid smoke 
filled the whole flask with an unreal, luminous 
cloud. 

“How beautiful!” I said. “It is like being 
present at the creation of matter. .. . But 
why isn’t all that visible in ordinary light?” 

“My dear sir,” said Monestier with a smile, 
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“the ‘becauses’ of science are nearly always 
statements of observed fact. . . . You remem- 
ber Moliére’s ‘Ouia est in eo virtus dormitiva.’ 
. . - Because there are fluorescent substances 
which are visible in ultra-violet rays. . . . But 
to revert to your story—and I dreamed a lot 
about it in the night—nothing prevents one 
from supposing that your ‘vital fluid’ is flu- 
orescent. . . . The doctor in your tale could 
certainly borrow an apparatus in his hospital 
similar to this one. . . . Let him place one 
of his bell-jars in the path of the rays and— 
who knows?—perhaps he will see the ‘psy- 
chons’ suddenly become luminous.” 

“Yes—a very good idea. . . . And do you 
think that the glass of the domes would not 
allow the energy which they contain to escape? 
Wouldn’t he need metal ones? Or rock-crys- 
tal?” 

“Ah, that I don’t know. . . . It all depends 
on the nature of your fluid, which is unknown 
to me. But I see no @ priori reason why glass 
should be inadequate. . . . If it is, you can 
suppose that your hero tries a colloidal glass. 
Then you'll have beautiful red flasks in your 
story. . . . But I'll show you something else.” 

He showed me blades of soap, infinitely 
thin, in which there were formed disks of 
vivid, changing colors, and I did not venture 
to say more to him about “my story.” 


VII 


I returned to London on the Friday eve- 
ning. A bad crossing left me too tired to go 
out again the same night, and it was not un- 
til the Saturday morning that I went to see 
James at the hospital. He was not in his room, 
but the door was open and I went inside to 
wait for him. The great curtain was pulled 
back. The shelves which this curtain had hid- 
den on my first visit held a small pair of scales, 
an inverted glass bowl, a few small bottles. 
Whilst awaiting my friend’s return, I looked 
at the women’s photographs which stood along 
the mantelpiece and on the writing-table, and 
I then saw (what I had not observed on the 
first day) that they were all portraits of the 
same woman, a girl, almost indeed a child. 
The expression of the face was gentle and in- 
genuous, with charming features, and hair so 
very fair as to seem almost white. In nearly all 
these portraits the young woman wore cos- 
tumes of bygone times. Was she an actress? 
Did she like to set off her beauty with dif- 
ferent adornments? I was lost in that musing 
into which the enigma of a lovely face always 
plunges us, when I heard footsteps. I turned 
round. James was behind me. He laid a hand 
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on my shoulder, and himself glanced at the 
portraits for a moment. 

“Well!” he said at last in his hoarse voice. 
“You’ve got back, have you? And how did 
you find ‘the Gay City’?” 

“Very pleasant. . . . I don’t know any city 
more charming than Paris in springtime. . . . 
But that’s not the question. I believe, James, 
that I picked up some valuable suggestion 
over there for your researches.” 

“For my researches? How so?” 

I told him of my indiscretion, making it 
plain that it could entail no dangers to him- 
self. I described what I had seen in Monestier’s 
laboratory, and gave him as clear an account 
as I could of what the scientist had told me. 

“Do you understand, James? It seems to 
me that if you could pass a beam of ultra- 
violet rays above the body just when you think 
something escapes from it, you would perhaps 
be able to see the fluid become luminous. . . . 
Of course, it may just as well be the contrary 
—but couldn’t you try? This hospital surely 
has an ultra-violet-ray apparatus?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, musing. “The only dif- 
ficulty would be to get it in the dissecting- 
room. . . . But that shouldn’t be really im- 
possible. . . . Yes, thanks very much—it’s a 
good idea. . . . I have often seen experiments 
in fluorescence; but I hadn’t thought of apply- 
ing them here. In any case, I can make a test 
in my own room on one of the small animals. 
Will you come over to-morrow night? We'll 
do this together.” 

I promised to come, but I asked him, if he 
had to kill a rat or any other creature, to do 
so before my arrival, as I greatly disliked such 
a sight. He laughed at me a little, and told me 
that the animals would not suffer, as he anzs- 
thetized them beforehand with an injection. 


The state of excitement in which I found 
James next evening is past imagining. The 
sound of my step on the staircase brought him 
out of his room, and when I reached the land- 
ing he held out both hands to me. 

“Look here, old man,” he said in a low 
voice, “we’ve got a solution, thanks to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come in and have a look.” 

The room was dark, but James guided me 
from behind with a hand on each of my shoul- 
ders. 

“Be careful,” he said. “The apparatus is in 
the middle of the room. . . . Keep a little to 
your left... . Further... . Right... . Now 
straight in front of you....Do you see 
anything?” 
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Over toward the fireplace I could discern a 
faint glow, about the size of a nut, but more 
elongated. Going closer, I saw that the interior 
of this luminous kernel contained darker cur- 
rents revolving extremely slowly. The whole 
thing reminded one of the appearance of cer- 
tain photographs of celestial nebulz. 

“What have you got there?” I asked him. 
“Tt’s curious, and rather beautiful in a way. 


“Tl let you see it in the light,” he said. 

He moved away for a moment. The light in 
the middle of the room went out. I saw on the 
mantelpiece a small glass bell-jar, beneath 
which lay a dead rat stretched on its side. The 
warm glow had vanished. I looked at James 
inquiringly. 

“You look very surprised,” he said. “But 
I have applied the idea you gave me.... 
What you saw just now was a small mass of— 
I dare not call it matter—let’s say, if you like, 
of the luminous fluid which appeared under 
the beam of the ultra-violet rays at the top of 
the jar, twenty-one minutes after the animal’s 
death.” 

I was overwhelmed, scarcely able to believe 
what I had just seen and heard. 

“But this is extraordinary, James. . . . No- 
body has ever thought of this. . . . It is a 
great discovery—don’t you think so? And 
where is it now, your fluid? I don’t see any- 
thing in the globe.” 

“Quite true. Nothing is visible in ordinary 
light, and that explains why neither I nor any- 
body else ever noted the phenomenon before. 
. - . But your method, or that of your physi- 
cist friend if you like, is the right one.” 

“I'd like to see it again.” 

He switched off the light and turned on the 
apparatus. Instantly the tiny elongated kernel 
shone out with its soft nebular gleam. 

“Really, James, I’m beginning to think that 
you are on the path of a wonderful and un- 
foreseeable future. . . . Do you think that the 
personality—no, one can’t talk of the person- 
ality of a rat—do you think that the individu- 
ality of this creature persists in some form al- 
lied to this little glow?” 

“I know no more than you do, old man. 
. - - All I can say is that it seems to me pos- 
sible, even probable . . . and also, that I’ve 
decided to repeat the experiment on a man as 
soon as I have a larger bell-jar. . . . And fur- 
ther, note that this fluid, luckily for us, is 
lighter than air and collects at the top, a fact 
which makes it quite easy to preserve even if 
the bowl has to be lifted to withdraw the 
body.” 
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We stood silent for a moment or two in the 
darkness, gazing at this light which was per- 
haps the manifestation of a mysterious pres- 
ence. At last James turned on the light again. 

“How surprising it is,” I said, “that such 
important and simple facts should hitherto 
have eluded mankind!” 

“Why?” said James. “Isn’t it the history of 
all scientific phenomena? The data of all the 
great discoveries have existed in nature for 
thousands of years. What was lacking was a 
mind to interpret them. When the cave-dwell- 
er dropped a stone into the stream beside his 
rocks he could have discovered, as Galileo did 
later, the laws of the velocity of falling bodies. 
. . « He didn’t think about it. . . . Ever since 
the earth has been the earth, thunder-storms 
have provided wonderful experiments which 
could have shown ail mankind the existence of 
electricity. . . . They were explained by the 
wrath of Jove... . Men have always been 
surrounded, and the atmosphere has always 
been traversed, by the rays of which our mod- 
ern physicists make use; yet these rays remain- 
ed invisible and elusive, like the vital force of 
my rat.” 

“Poor beast! Take it away, James... . I 
hate seeing that corpse amongst the photo- 


graphs of that lovely woman there. . . . 
And after a moment’s hesitation I added: 
“Who is she?” 

“Don’t you know her?” said James. “That 
is Edith Philipps. The young actress, you 


know. . . . The whole of London is crowd- 
ing to see her play Ophelia just now... . 
Haven’t you been? I must take you one of 
these evenings.” 

“Take away the rat, James.” 

Carefully he raised the globe, and drawing 
the animal out by its long tail, he wrapped it 
up in a piece of paper. 

“Now,” he said, “we must see if our light is 
still there.” 

He repeated the experiment. The little ball 
of light was gleaming at the top of the jar. 


VIII 


My visits to Saint Barnaby’s Hospital be- 
came an almost daily occurrence. I continued 
my work at the British Museum because I was 
forced to, and because I could not spend the 
daytime with Doctor James, whose profession 
left him little freedom; but my friend’s re- 
searches were of greater interest to me than 
my own. Every day I waited impatiently the 
hour he had appointed for me. In the reading- 
room itself, instead of working, I kept watch- 
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ing my neighbors, a girl with tortoise-shell 
spectacles, a little Hindu with curly hair, and 
imagined them lying on Gregory’s grim bal- 
ance. And when the hour came round, I hast- 
ened over to the city of chimneys and wharfs. 

Twice a week, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, the thoroughfare leading to the hospital 
was occupied by the humble street-market 
which I had noticed on the occasion of my 
first visit. I enjoyed stopping beside the open- 
air booths where they sold fish, and books at 
a penny apiece, and old boots. Sometimes I 
had a talk with the hawkers. One of them, 
Mr. William Slutter, was a favorite of mine, 
on account of his astonishing natural distinc- 
tion and his handsome head, which was like 
that of an aged aristocrat. He sold for sixpence 
queer little cigarette-lighters on which a pig, 
with uplifted trotter, made the spark fly. 
“Wonderful joke!” he kept calling. “They 
never let you down. . . . I was sold out yes- 
terday. I’ve only a few left.” As a matter of 
fact I never saw him sell a single one. But he 
kept his good-mannered smile and an air of 
confidence in life. Nothing was further from 
my thoughts when I was talking with him one 
Wednesday about the difficulties of his trade 
than that he would be the subject during the 
very next week of the most extraordinary of 
experiments. 

Yet so it turned out. Mr. William Slutter 
contracted a virulent pleurisy and was brought 
to Saint Barnaby’s in a state that left no hope. 
That same day one of the big stores, which 
prided itself on being able to supply anything, 
delivered to Doctor James the bell-jar large 
enough to cover a human body, as he had 
ordered three weeks before. That evening, 
when I accompanied James on his round of 
the wards, I was taken aback at finding Wil- 
liam Slutter’s usually peaceful features there, 
ablaze with fever. “Wonderful joke . . .” he 
kept calling. “Only a few left. . . .” And the 
next night, at midnight, I saw him again in 
the dissecting-room. 

I was beginning to be inured to this macabre 
spectacle. James, on the contrary, was in great 
agitation that night. He had helped Gregory 
to hide the gigantic globe beneath the rising 
tiers of seats, and was afraid lest the little 
man might break it as he lifted it with our 
help on to the table and set it over the corpse. 
The doctor had had to give up the idea of 
using the weighing-machine, as it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to keep the 
globe balanced on the platform. On the other 
hand, he had again obtained the loan of the 
ultra-violet-ray apparatus. Gregory was not 
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aware of the nature of our new researches; he 
no longer understood what the doctor was 
doing, and gave us only clumsy and ill-hu- 
mored help. 

At last poor William Slutter lay outstretch- 
ed under the huge jar, and the contrivance was 
placed so that its top should come into the line 
of the rays. These manipulations took so long 
that we had only six minutes left until the mo- 
ment when, according to the now familiar 
time-table of these experiments, “something” 
was sure to happen. James had his eye on the 
clock and told Gregory to put the lights out. 
I watched the invisible top of the globe, try- 
ing hard not to lose its position. The waiting 
seemed endless. 

“One minute,” said James. 

I began to count slowly. One ... two... 
three . . . four. . . . And I had reached fifty 
when I saw a faint blue mist appearing. At 
first it seemed shapeless and as if diffused over 
the whole width of the beam. But this stage 
was so brief that I could not observe it. Imme- 
diately the vapor became condensed in a milky 
mass, about four inches long, the base of which 
was horizontal, with its rounded top following 
the curve of the globe. This mass was neither 
motionless nor homogeneous. Currents of 
lighter and darker color were visible in it. I 
cannot describe it better than by asking you 
to imagine the smoke of several cigarettes, of 
varying density and slightly different colors, 
superimposing their rings and spirals until 
they formed an object of well-defined out- 
line. 

“Doctor!” came the startled voice of Grego- 
ry. “Doctor! Doctor! Do you see that ball of 
light?” 

“Keep quiet!” said James’s grating voice. 

I saw the doctor’s head come into the field 
of the rays from the apparatus, and some of 
his features were for an instant lit up. Then he 
vanished into the darkness again. I could feel, 
though I could not see, that he was leaning, to 
watch it more closely, over the strange sub- 
stance which he made his prisoner. I thought 
of William Slutter. . . . Did there really re- 
main, under that glass bell, some fragment 
of what once had been that simple and con- 
tented soul? Was it possible that everything 
which had given life to that inanimate body 
was now concentrated in that tiny space? 
Were we holding there some impersonal force, 
or were we holding the individual William 
Slutter? Could he see us? Was he conscious 
of his incredible adventure? Was he think- 
ing at that moment—“Wonderful joke . . .”? 
And if the least chance of his consciousness 
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existed, had we any right to keep a soul cap- 
tive? 

“Lights, Gregory,” said James’s voice. 

I was surprised to see again the doctor, the 
little assistant with his waxed mustache, the 
apparatus with its black cloth cover, and there, 
under that inverted bowl now deprived of its 
gleam, the corpse of an old man with a white 
mustache. 


James looked at me with a nod of his head. 
I felt that he was himself overwhelmed by the 
success. 

“You saw that ball of light, sir?” Gregory 
asked me. 

“We all saw it,” said James in an impatient 
tone. “What I now want, Gregory, is for you 
to keep this bell-jar for me without breaking 
it, and especially without turning it up... . 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes, doctor,” he replied humorously. “But 
don’t give me another of these, for I shouldn’t 
know where to stow it. As it is, if the stu- 
dents were to find it . . .” 

“I said nothing about another one,” said 
James. “We'll give you a hand to carry this 
one underneath the seats.” 

And the three of us carried out this mancv- 
vre, not without difficulty, and then left Greg- 
ory. The little man seemed taciturn. When we 
were out in the hospital quadrangle under the 
starry sky, I said to James: 

“I think you ought to give him some ex- 
planation. . . . You need him. . . . Now this 
evening...” 

“You're wonderful, my boy! What do you 
expect me to tell him? He knows as much as 
you and I do. . . . Can you yourself explain 
what we have seen?” 

I told him that I could do no such thing, 
but that the experiment seemed to confirm all 
the theories he had put forward to me on the 
evening of our first dinner. If his hope had 
been to catch and preserve something of hu- 
man beings after their death, he was on the 
track of such a possibility. I further admitted 
that I did not not see what this success was 
leading to, for even admitting that he had the 
soul of poor William Slutter under his globe, 
he could not enter into communication with 
it. And I added that I was doubtful regard- 
ing his right to keep this unknown substance 
in captivity. 

“For after all, James, suppose that the law 
of human nature really is that a vital fluid es- 
capes from our body after death, to merge 
with some universal reservoir of life, why 
and how should we stand in its way? Your 
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globes are not eternal, and a day will come 
when, despite you, William Slutter will cease 
to be William Slutter. And what will you 
then have done but vainly prolonged an ex- 
istence, under conditions which perhaps are 
dreadful? You have made an amazing dis- 
covery, and one which will give you one kind 
of fame when you choose to make it public. 
. . . But you must confine the risk in these 
experiments to the bounds of strict necessity. 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio...” 

“That reminds me,” he said, “that I must 
take you to see ‘Hamlet’ one evening. .. . 
Good night!” 


IX 


I could hardly have visited Saint Barnaby’s 
Hospital so often without making the ac- 
quaintance of some of the medical staff. On 
several occasions James had taken me to a 
meal in the dining-room of the resident mem- 
bers, where I had had some conversation with 
my neighbors, and I became particularly 
friendly with Doctor Digby, a mental special- 
ist of the staff. I have always had a strong in- 
clination, which I cannot explain very readi- 
ly, toward the society of medical psycholo- 
gists. . . . Experience of abnormal persons 
seems to give them a keener and more ingeni- 
ous understanding of the normal. To myself, 
striving to be a writer and to understand 
mankind, their conversation always provided 
valuable lessons. Besides, I found Digby un- 
usually congenial. He was a short bald man, 
with a look of wisdom in his eyes, who spoke 
in a very soft voice, with precision and intelli- 
gence. 

On the day following the evening I have 
just described, I arrived in advance of the time 
fixed by James, and was strolling in the 
grounds of Saint Barnaby’s, on the flowered 
terrace bordering the river, when I met Digby 
in a long white coat. 

“Hullo,” he said, “are you alone? Our friend 
isn’t ill, is he? I didn’t see him at lunch.” 

“I think he is all right, Doctor Digby, but 
he won’t be free for a quarter of an hour.” 

He began to say something, stopped hesi- 
tantly, and then went on: 

“Oh! Then this is just— No... . Yes.... 
As you have a quarter of an hour to spare, 
come into my room.” 

It was a very well-lit room, right on the 
terrace itself, and furnished with countless 
files and card-index cases. 

“Cigarette? Whiskey?” asked Digby. “No? 
Well now, listen. . . . As I’ve got the chance 


of seeing you alone for a moment, I’d like to 
talk to you about James. You're a friend of 
his; you're a stranger to the hospital; you can 
perhaps do us a great service.” 

“I should very much like to, if it is possible. 
But in what way?” 

“T shall tell you. . . . But first of all it must 
be understood anything I say to you is confi- 
dential and cannot be repeated by you to any 
one, even to himself. . . . That’s understood, 
isn’t it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Good. . . . Well, I have reason to think 
that you are in the know about certain mys- 
terious experiments which James is said to be 
carrying on, to some quite incomprehensible 
end, and in which he makes use of the corpses 
of patients dying in this hospital. Am I 
right?” 

“What an examination! I cannot answer, 
doctor. . . . And I must ask you not to take 
that reply either as an affirmative or a denial. 
... It merely indicates that I regard my 
friend’s action as depending solely on his own 
conscience. 

“I quite approve your attitude,” said Digby 
with a smile. “But from my point of view I am 
convinced that I am doing my duty when I 
tell you that the hospital authorities have been 
startled. . . . So far no inquiry has been or- 
dered, mainly because everybody here is well 
disposed toward James, and also because the 
experiments as described seem absurd, though 
harmless.” 

“Tt seems to me in fact,” I said, “that if one 
can dissect a dead body, one can all the more 

“Be careful!” he said. “You’re going to say 
more than you wish. ... Understand me. 
. . - If these rumors get round beyond medi- 
cal men to those less tolerant persons, the 
board of management, our friend might well 
find himself in rather serious trouble. But that 
is my least important motive. I am chiefly 
afraid of— ‘Oh!’ you'll think, ‘these special- 
ists see their pet subject everywhere!’ But 
never mind!—I am chiefly afraid that certain 
researches might prove a danger to James’s 
mental welfare; and it is about his state of 
mind, if you will allow me, that I should like 
to have a word with you, because, I repeat, the 
circumstances seem to enable you to be of ser- 
vice to him yourself. . . . To begin with, do 
you know anything of his personal history?” 

“What do you mean by ‘his personal his- 
tory’? I got to know him during the War. Of 
what may have happened to him before then 
I know nothing. Nor indeed of his sentimen- 
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tal history since the War, for he is like all you 
English, not a man to talk much about these 
things.” 

“Well, I must tell you what I think it neces- 
sary for you to know. . . . In March, 1914, 
James married a young Danish girl of great 
beauty, who was studying medicine in Lon- 
don. I knew her quite well. She was a wo- 
man of surprising intelligence; candid, too, 
and generous, but in no way suited to Eng- 
lish life; but she had never loved James. On 
the other hand, he worshipped her, and I be- 
lieve that she must have married him out of 
pity for the violence of the feeling she inspired 
in him. . . . When James went out to France 
at the end of 1915, Hilda James felt herself 
completely stranded here and returned to her 
own country. There she met a young man 
more suited to her taste. She wrote to James 
telling him so, loyally but without trying to 
soften the blow. . . . She asked for her free- 
dom. He rebelled, and refused. . . . One day, 
at the front, he learned that she had died in 
some obscure, dramatic circumstances, about 
which I know little. . . . He has never got 
over it.” 

“How mysterious people are, doctor! So 


when I was living in the same Flanders dugout 
with James, he had just gone through this 
drama—and I never knew it!” 


“Yes. . . . That impotence of self-expres- 
sion is at once the strength and the danger of 
our national character. ... We keep our- 
selves to ourselves. . . . We ‘repress,’ as the 
layman now says with rather naive pedantry. 
. - « It is not without dignity, but it is a dan- 
gerous thing for one’s mental balance. . . . In 
James’s case, which I have followed at pretty 
close quarters, I was genuinely alarmed dur- 
ing the first few years after the War ended. 
. . - He lived then in a solitude, a sentimental 
starvation, which a Frenchman like yourself, 
I suppose, could hardly imagine. . . . Had it 
not been for his work at the hospital, in which 
fortunately he was interested, I doubt whether 
his reason would have stood the strain. . . . 
In the end, when he was spending a holiday 
with his people in Wiltshire, he received an 
urgent call, in the absence of the local doctor, 
to see a young girl who was taken ill. She was 
an actress.” 

“Miss Edith Philipps?” I said. 

. Fae So he’s spoken of Miss Philipps, has 
e 

“No .. . at least, only just .. . But I saw 
her photograph in James’s room and asked 
who she was.” 

“So you know that she is very beautiful. But 
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you haven’t been in a position to observe, as I 
have, her close resemblance to the girl who 
was ofice James’s wife. . . . That was certain- 
ly the reason why he became attached to her 
from the first day he set eyes on her, and with 
an intensity that has been constantly growing. 
. - » Do not imagine that she is his mistress, 
She is unmarried and lives with her father, 
Gerald Philipps, who was himself one of our 
leading actors. She would certainly be mar- 
ried were it not for her health, which is so 
frail that we medical men can hardly tell how 
she can possibly withstand the strain of her 
calling. ... What does she think of our friend? 
Does she love him? Does she feel affection, 
or indifference, toward him? I have never seen 
them together, and all I know of them comes 
to me from third parties. I know only that 
he is desperately attached to her, that he 
spends all his free time with her, and that he 
knows her to be seriously ill and lives in terror 
of losing her. . . . That is what I wanted to 
tell you so as to help you a little in your rela- 
tions with him. . . . I don’t want to add any 
of the conclusions which I myself draw from 
these given facts, because you are too intimate 
with him, and I know from experience, alas, 
how dangerous it is to plant suggestions in a 
hypersensitive soil where they immediately 
become sources of infection. . . . Excuse my 
frankness!” 

“I am grateful to you, Doctor Digby. But 
I don’t altogether understand. . . . What do 
you want me to do? I have no authority over 
James; I do not know Miss Philipps; and be- 
sides, I shan’t be staying much longer in Eng- 
land—even if I wanted to, I couldn’t. When I 
leave, I shall probably lose sight of James.” 

“That is all quite true, and I am asking 
nothing definite of you. . . . I merely wished 
you to know the facts, so as not to find your- 
self walking blindfold on difficult ground. 
. . « Now it is for yourself to judge. . . . If 
you can bring our friend within a reasonable 
interval to forsake this dangerously heretical 
quest of his, I think you will have rendered 
him a service, and even a twofold service. 
. . . But go along and see him quickly, for 
I’ve kept you more than your quarter of an 
hour.” 

I left him. When I reached James’s room, 
the buzzer was ringing its two-four, two-four 
summons. . . . James had been called down 
to a ward and I had to wait for him. And I 
then observed that one amongst the photo- 
graphs on the mantelpiece, the largest, was 
that of a different woman. I had noticed it the 
first time, because its resemblance to the other 
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woman whose portraits surrounded it was 
truly astonishing. 


Xx 


I had not paid much heed to James’s pro- 
posal, a few days earlier, to go and see “Ham- 
let.” The days and nights I was then spend- 
ing with him, amongst his patients and shar- 
ing in his researches, seemed to me as beauti- 
ful and as varied as the greatest dramas. But 
after my talk with Digby I was naturally 
fired with a desire to meet Edith Philipps, and 
I reminded James of his promise. He told me 
he would ask for seats on his first free evening. 

On the way to the theatre he explained that 
the company was that of a theatre in a work- 
ing-class district. The critics had been so en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the young man 
who played Hamlet, and of an unknown ac- 
tor’s Polonius, and above all of the Ophelia of 
Miss Philipps, that a West End manager had 
provided a theatre for the players. Whereupon 
the whole of London had been rushing to see 
them, Shakespeare became the fashion, and 
many people came out declaring that they 
had just seen “Hamlet” for the first time. This, 
said James, was certainly true of the-majority, 
but England discovered “Hamlet” in this way 
every fifty years. His friend’s father, Gerald 
Philipps, had himself made his name half a 
century ago in the title part, and had “re- 
vealed” this unknown author, William Shake- 
speare, to the English of 1875. 

To myself, as to the spectators at whom 
James had smiled, “Hamlet” was a new play 
that evening. These actors had shown a sim- 
ple, but all too rare, discretion in playing 
Shakespeare’s text without cuts. The young 
man who took the part of the Prince of Den- 
mark played with vigor and straightforward- 
ness. When he spoke the lines— 


“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of the world . . .” 
he seemed as closely akin to our French selves 
as the youthful Barrés or Benjamin Constant. 
It was the young man of all time. And so too 
with Miss Philipps: from her first entrance I 
could see that she was the young girl of all 
time. In her opening scene with Polonius she 
displayed a blend of the demure, the artlessly 
forward, the childishly submissive, which I 

found enchanting. 

“James,” I said to him in the interval, “your 
friend is adorable!” 

He seemed happy. 
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“You can tell her yourself shortly,” he said. 
“T have told her that we would have supper 
together. . . . Are you pleased?” 

“Delighted! It is excellent. . . . I’ve only 
one criticism—the Ghost. The Ghost disap- 
pointed me. Why make him speak from the 
wings? It is beneath the swords that Shake- 
speare’s ‘old mole’ should cry his ‘Swear! 
Swear!’ Do you remember Goethe’s comment 
on that point in “Wilhelm Meister’? Goethe 
thinks that the Ghost ought to disappear un- 
derground, and that a tongue of flame should 
spring from the ground to show where he is.” 

“The odic flickering?” said James, glancing 
at me with the faintest of smiles. ... “I 
wonder what the ghost of William Slutter is 
doing at the moment?” 

“I wonder indeed! Is he still in the bell-jar?” 

“Yes, I saw him still there last night; the 
glass prison is keeping him for us faithfully.” 

“Don’t you want to restore him to liberty, 
James?” 

He laid a finger on his lips. In front of us 
stood an attendant offering ices and boxes of 
chocolates. The bell announced the end of the 
interval. We were plunged once more into the 
world of Shakespeare. 

It will no doubt seem surprising to find me 
speaking in such detail of a performance of 
“Hamlet” in the middle of a narrative so dif- 
ferent in its subject. But I have two sound rea- 
sons for that. First, this was the evening when 
I made the acquaintance of Miss Philipps, 
who, as you will see, plays an important part 
in the secret which I wish to reveal in these 
pages. And further, I know not why, the at- 
mosphere of “Hamlet” remains linked for me 
with the memory of Doctor James. It was the 
only occasion on which I could gauge the 
depth of hidden, desperate feeling which lay 
beneath that tragic but impassive mask. At 
the moment in the players’ scene, when Ham- 
let feels the shame of his own calmness in con- 
trast with the actor’s feigned emotion— 

“, . . all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect . . . 
. . » What would he do 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have?” — 


I saw James lean forward and open his lips 
as if he were on the point of crying these lines 
aloud himself. During the scene of Ophelia’s 
madness, for the first and only time in my ex- 
perience of him, I saw a tear slip down his 
cheek. And there Edith Philipps, it must be 
said, was deeply moving. Her eyes looked 
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forth upon a transparent world. Her voice 
came singing and speaking in a monotone, 
with infinite softness, and she held out in- 
visible flowers: “There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance; pray, love, remember... .” 
She turned my thoughts also to so many things 
past and beautiful. 

“Do you know,” James said to me in the 
interval, “what is the most admirable thing in 
her playing? It is this—she succeeds in giving 
the impression, which madwomen in real life 
will often give, that madness is an almost con- 
scious refuge. . . . Ophelia no longer wishes 
to see this horrible world; she has created an- 
other, the world of flowers, and her memories, 
and she will go on talking of it in her soft, im- 
placable voice, to the very end. . . . Really, 
there is nothing in the theatre more deeply hu- 
man than that!” 

When the stage had been strewn with 
corpses, and the young Fortinbras had had the 
Prince borne off upon the shoulders of four 
captains, and the audience had applauded loud 
and long, and the orchestra had played “God 
Save the King,” we came out in silence. 

“What a crowd of corpses!” I said at last. 

“As in life,” said James. “Will you come 
round the theatre with me to meet Edith at the 
other door? She must be ready by now, for she 
has had time to change during the last act.” 

We found her ready, as he had said, and 
waiting for us with the stage-door keeper. She 
was a thoroughly simple young girl, ingenu- 
ously pleased by the few compliments I paid 
her, as if she had not already been told by 
every critic in London that she was an actress 
of genius. James took us to a little French res- 
taurant. There, in the light, I could see Miss 
Philipps better. She was every bit as beautiful 
as her portraits, but startlingly pale. During 
supper she was very gay. I was a little disap- 
pointed by the quality of her remarks; but isn’t 
one always disappointed in an actress whom 
one has just seen in a masterpiece? Uncon- 
sciously one has endowed her with the spirit 
of Shakespeare or Musset; one has wished, al- 
most hoped, that she may prove in actual life 
to be Juliet, or Desdemona, or Camille. And 
one finds—a child. It calls for a gift of greater 
penetration than I then possessed to detect in 
her the poetry she really held. I can now see the 
traits in Edith Philipps that made her won- 
derfully Shakespearean. James himself had 
realized them long before. I was touched by 
the tender admiration he showed toward her. 
And we parted on coming out of the restau- 
rant, as he wished to take her home to her fa- 
ther’s before he returned to the hospital. 
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XI 


If I have succeeded in conveying any idea of 
James’s character, you will have realized by 
now that when we met again, nothing further 
was said by either of us about Edith Philipps. 
I made several attempts to “start him off” on 
the subject, by taking up one of the photo- 
graphs on the mantelpiece and looking at it 
with close attention. But I never succeeded. I 
regretted this, not only from curiosity, but be- 
cause I believed (as I still believe) that my 
friend’s unhappiness would have been lessen- 
ed if he could have given utterance to the deep, 
bewildering passions which gripped him. 

I had also tried several times, in accordance 
with my promise to Doctor Digby, to divert 
him from his researches. I pointed out to him 
that Gregory was now freeing himself from 
his influence, that the little man now only gave 
his help distrustfully and grudgingly, and that 
even the bank-notes which James gave him 
more and more freely hardly brought forth a 
single word of thanks. The doctor likewise 
had observed these disturbing symptoms; but 
he did not make his visits to the dissecting- 
room any less frequent. It must be admitted 
that his investigations had taken a very curi- 
ous turn, and that I myself, though disapprov- 
ing them, could not but follow them with in- 
tense interest. 

In the first place, James had been struck 
with the difficulties involved in the handling 
and safeguarding of these huge glass bell-jars, 
and had conceived the simple but ingenious 
notion of having them fitted at the top with a 
small globe, about four inches in diameter, 
communicating with the large one by a glass 
tube. Observing events under the ultra-violet 
rays, we saw, as might be expected, that the 
fluid rose from the larger vessel into the small 
one. The latter then became almost entirely 
luminous, the bell-jar itself remaining dark. 
It was a simple matter to cut the connecting 
tube with a blow-pipe and seal it, and so to 
preserve the “matter” or “energy” which was 
our concern, in a much reduced volume. By 
welding a new tube surmounted by a small 
globe to the same bell-jar, the latter could con- 
tinue to be used so long as it was not broken 
by careless handling. 

‘These small globes, which could be easily 
carried about, had been preserved by the doc- 
tor in his own room. To avoid confusion he 
had gummed on each a small label showing 
the name of the person from whom the con- 
tents had been obtained, and the date of the 
event which everybody else would have called 
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their “death,” but which James called their 
“metamorphosis.” Globe No. 1 was that of 
William Slutter; No. 2 was an old eel-seller, 
Mrs. Prim; No. 3 was a Norwegian seaman. 
There were by now seven in all, set side by 
side on an empty shelf in James’s room. I spent 
hours contemplating them. They looked like 
soap-bubbles suddenly and miraculously solidi- 
fied. Inside each there stretched shifting 
strands of mingling blue and green, which, 
one convex, the other concave, followed the 
curve of the ball. It was merely, I think, the 
reflected image of window, sky and trees in 
the two surfaces of the sphere. But sometimes 
I fancied I could see other and stranger shapes 
quivering within. 

“Ah!” the doctor would say, when he found 
me in contemplation before the shelf, “you're 
having a look at my ‘souls,’ are you?” 

“How I wish you would set them free, 
James!” 

“Later on,” he would say, “later on... . 
When I’ve found out all I can learn from 
them.” 

From time to time he made an examination 
with the rays, to be sure that his “souls,” or 
rather as he used to say his “fluid ghosts,” had 
not escaped through the transparent walls of 
their prison. He observed no change. Every 
time he found that same milky gleam, the 
same stirring of whirling shapes. An incom- 
prehensible, but real, life was maintaining it- 
self inside the globes. 

James had discovered that the fluid exerted 
a distinct action upon certain external objects. 
If one brought a screen of fluorescent substance 
close to one of the globes, it was faintly lit up. 
For a long time I hoped that it might thus 
prove possible to enter into communication 
with the “ghosts.” The luminosity of the 
screens subjected to the action of the globes 
continually varied; and by long or short pe- 
riods of light a conversation might have been 
practicable. But all my efforts at interpreting 
these signs were in vain. James, for his part, 
tried to “bombard” the psychons, a first time 
with the help of X-rays, and a second time by 
making use of radioactive elements. These 
last experiments, besides yielding no results, 
were distasteful to me. I regarded them as at 
once useless and cruel. The word “cruel” may 
seem surprising—but what did we know of 
the effect of these atomic bombardments on a 
substance which might well be sentient? I 
had argued this matter quite frequently with 
James; and over the question of a much sim- 
pler experiment, yet one which seemed to me 
much more blameworthy, our arguments 
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were resumed, but so fiercely this time that for 
a moment I almost thought they would put 
an end to our friendship. 

I had been away for a couple of days, en- 
gaged in some library researches at Oxford. 
Visiting my friend on my return, I found him 
examining two globes added to his collection 
during my absence, bearing the numbers 8 
and g. No. 8, he told me, was Agatha Lind, a 
young dancer who had committed suicide 
with veronal; No. 9 a Russian, Dimitri Ros- 
koff, who had died of cancer. I was surprised 
to observe that instead of cutting the tube, and 
so making the globes perfectly spherical, James 
had in each case left the tube on the globe, 
contenting himself with sealing the extremity. 

“Hullo, have you adopted a new method, 
James?” I asked. “I don’t like it. . . . You rob 
our soap-bubbles of all their beauty.” 

“You don’t know what I want to do,” he 
answered. “I have my reasons—you'll see. 
. . - Leven think you will be pleased with me, 
you who are always complaining of possible 
cruelty in leaving a soul ‘imprisoned in soli- 
tude.’” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s quite simple. ... Suppose that I 
place these two tubes in communication, one 
of the two globes being upside down above 
the other, what will happen?” 

“I don’t know. . . . Probably the two fluids 
will mingle and fill the whole space.” 

“Just what seems likely to me too. . . . But 
then you will no longer have one solitary soul; 
you will have two souls joined in a closer, more 
intimate way than is conceivable in any earth- 
ly union. ... What’s wrong? Don’t you 
think that’s so?” 

“T don’t know at all, James, but it seems to 
me a monstrous idea, and I cannot under- 
stand your conceiving it. ... What! You 
would go and choose two beings at random 
who don’t know each other, who would per- 
haps loathe each other, and you would force 
them, as you say, into a kind of union more in- 
timate than any other, one that you yourself 
cannot even imagine? And you would do this 
for no reason, just from curiosity? No, not 
even from curiosity—because what will you 
ever know about the result of your attempt? 
Nothing—because, even granting that we are 
here in the presence of sentient and con- 
scious beings, you are powerless to enter into 
communication with them!” 

James looked at me solemnly, and even 
sadly. 

“How unfair and passionate you are!” he 
said. “You know I am not a wicked man. . . . 
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Very much the contrary. . . . I’ve had too 
many sorrows to be wicked. . . . I can under- 
stand other people condemning my researches, 
but you . . . You ought to have realized long 
ago that I wouldn’t occupy myself with these 
matters if I had not hope of their possibly 
opening up great hopes, infinite vistas, for 
others. .. . Have faith in me....I give 
you my word I will drop all research the mo- 
ment I find what I am seeking.” 

“No, James, I implore you! Leave these 
things alone! Put them aside. . . . I’m going 


to tell you something that I ought not to tell 


you. . . . I assure you that if you don’t aban- 
don these dangerous paths of your own free 
will, you are going to be forced to abandon 
them. ...” 

“Oh? Have they been telling you some- 
thing?” he asked eagerly. “All the more rea- 
son for getting ahead fast! I’m going to make 
this test immediately.” 

“T will have no hand in it,” I said. “Good- 
by!” 

And I came away. But as soon as I was out 
in the street, I regretted my words. 


XII 


Next morning I received a message at my 
hotel. “Don’t be obstinate,” it read. “I was not 
quite myself. I have set free your protégés. 
Come over—you are the only man I can talk 
to about these things, and I need to talk about 
them. In any case, you are burning to know 
what has happened.—Y ours, H. B. ].” 

I jumped into a taxi, calling “Saint Barna- 
by’s Hospital” to the driver. When I got there, 
the hospital porter, who by now had become a 
friend, told me where I could find James; he 
had just been called over to one of the wards. 
I went up, and from afar I could see his face 
of anguish lighten at the sight of me. Coming 
over to me, he took me affectionately by the 
arm. 

“Be easy in your mind,” he said. “I have 
broken those two globes. . . . But I missed 
you badly; I'll tell you why later on. . . . Just 
wait for me a few minutes.” 

He stepped behind the cretonne screen 
which had been placed round the bed of a wo- 
man patient for an examination, and I stood 
waiting. After a few minutes he reappeared, 
and led me on to the terrace. 

“Well, James? Negative results?” 

“Negative? Oh, no, not at all! Very curious 
results, but depressing.” 

“Depressing? You alarm me. . 
happened?” 

“Nothing serious. . 


. - What 


. - But you remember 
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how we both supposed that the fluid of the 
two globes would fill the whole of the avail- 
able space? Well, that was a mistake! When I 
put the combined arrangement of the two seal- 
ed globes under the rays, only one, the upper 
one, was luminous.” 

“Really! But how do you explain that?” 

“T don’t explain, I never explain anything, I 
only state the facts. ... The whole of the 
fluid in both globes, you see, had merged 
within the upper one. . . . Good. Well, now, 
tell me—do you suppose that this globe was a 
brighter or duller one than usual?” 

“Brighter, of course, because it brought to- 
gether——” 

“Well, it wasn’t! And that’s what I find so 
depressing. . . . It was almost extinguished. 
. . - What is the deeper meaning of this phe- 
nomenon? What spiritual or sentimental real- 
ity can it point to? Perhaps we shall never 
know, either of us. . . . But faced with that 


wan, ashy light, those enfeebled and slowed- 
up currents, I thought of your scruples, and I 
saw more cogency in them than I did at first. 
. . « Even if there were only one chance in a 
million, I reflected, that two beings should be 
in misery through my own fault, yet that was 


ample reason for trying to save them. ... 
You can imagine the strange and rather pain- 
ful hour I went through. I kept repeating to 
myself the words of our friend Hamlet—‘To 
die: to sleep; no more. . . .’ I kept telling my- 
self that after this hard life of ours, it is cruel 
to refuse men sleep and rest. . . . And at last 
I took a hammer, broke the tube, and turned 
the globe upward.” 

“And it emptied itself?” 

“Of course.” 

“Bravo, James! I’m delighted! And I’d be 
even more so if you promised to leave things 
there. It seems to me that, having reached this 
point in your researches, and given the degree 
of precision they have attained, you have only 
two courses open: either you must make them 
public and repeat them in the presence of other 
scientists, or you must abandon them because 
you will be losing your position and your 
friends to no purpose. . . . As regards myself, 
I fear you will be losing me of necessity. My 
work is coming to an end, and I can’t spend 
my life in England. In a fortnight I shall be 
leaving, and, believe me, I would leave with 
an easier mind if you gave me your word. ...” 

“Don’t get sentimental, old man. A fort- 
night in France, and you will have forgotten 
me completely. . . . But you’re right when 
you say that to continue repeating these experi- 
ments is useless, because nothing will persuade 
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me to make them known. . . . I shall drop 
the whole thing. . . . Or at least, I’ll only do 
one more . . . if circumstances ever make it 
possible. If that fails, the whole business will 
have been a dream, a dreary one, and no 
more. ... 

“And you will give back Mr. Slutter his 
freedom?” 

“You shall give it him yourself, this very 
evening.” 

And it was indeed myself who broke globe 
No. 1 that same evening. Before bringing my- 
self to the point, I held it for a long time be- 
tween my hands. In cracking it, would I be 
putting an end to the second, and brief, exist- 
ence of Mr. William Slutter? There was no 
means of knowing, and it still seemed the 
lesser risk to allow nature to follow her ac- 
customed course. I dropped the globe into an 
iron mortar, and with the noise of the splin- 
tering glass there was mingled, I fancied, a 
sort of infinitely distant vibration, infinitely 
faint, and yet perceptible. 


When I saw Doctor Digby again I was able 
to assure him that James had abandoned the 
investigations which were disquieting the hos- 
pital authorities. Digby had already heard this 


from his informant, who was no doubt 
Gregory. 

“I am pleased with this news,” he said, “for 
we shouldn’t have been able to shield him 
much longer.” 

I refrained from telling him that James had 
made a reservation in his promise for one 
eventuality. Yet I was almost certain that my 
friend, when he actually spoke those words, 
had a definite idea in his head, and, what is 
more, I thought I knew him well enough to 
have guessed at this idea. I had seen that the 
failure of that experiment in which he had 
tried to obtain the close commingling of two 
souls, or (as he would have said) two fluid 
“ghosts,” had disappointed him profoundly, 
and that this disappointment was something 
far more than the disconcertment of a scientist 
whose hypothesis turns out to be unsound. It 
had long been noticeable that James’s domi- 
nant emotion was an acutely painful sense of 
what the irremediable cleavage of death means 
for human beings. He had often spoken to me 
of those words one longs to have said, words 
to remain forever unspoken save to a dead 
body, blind and deaf. The possibility of a 
more enduring union between two souls was 
bound to attract him and touch him in his 
most sensitive spot. And now, instead of the 
enhanced vital force which he believed and 
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hoped that he would find by producing that 
union in the strange world of his “ghosts,” he 
had been faced with the contrary—the quench- 
ing of the united pair. But his desire was left 
unvanquished. He had certainly told himself 
that the failure was due to the fact of the be- 
ings thus brought together having been made 
to repel each other, and not to commingle. 
Furthermore, he thought that if two deeply 
united souls really could be combined, atom 
for atom, a superior state would then appear. 
Under his outward sarcasm, as I have already 
said, he was a sentimental. He believed pro- 
foundly in friendship, and in love. The single 
experiment of which he spoke would depend, 
I was certain, upon whether chance ever 
brought him two people, in their last mo- 
ments, whose unity in life had been perfect: 
he would try to unite them once more in death. 

You will think that the chance of this hap- 
pening was small. I myself was not so sure. 
Unless one has lived right inside the life of a 
great town, as is possible for the police-officer 
or the doctor to do, one has little idea of the 
sorrows and beauties it may hold. During the 
past two months I had been watching so many 
extraordinary cases pass through Saint Barna- 
by’s that anything seemed possible. But my 
own stay in London was almost over, and I 
knew that if ever Doctor James carried out his 
last experiment, I should not be a witness of it. 
During that fortnight I only saw him once 
again. I was working hard. I had found an old 
French friend, a secretary at the embassy, with 
whom I spent several evenings, and I did not 
return to Saint Barnaby’s until the eve of my 
departure. I had telephoned to James asking if 
I could meet him, and he had sent word by the 
porter to come and see him in his own room 
about nine in the evening. 


He was not there when I entered, so I took 
a book and sat down in the armchair. After a 
time, as there was no sign of James, I drew 
aside the curtain concealing the “ghosts.” I 
hoped that he had completed their liberation, 
and I had an idea, if he had not already done 
it, of asking leave to carry out the act of release 
myself before leaving. 

The globes were in their usual place, and to 
my great surprise I saw that there was a new 
one amongst them, bearing on its label the 
numbers “1ro-11,” without any name. I in- 
stantly realized that James had repeated the 
experiment of fusion which had angered me, 
and I felt seriously annoyed with him... . 
“to-11.” .. . Noname. . . . Who were these 
two hapless creatures? I was filled with a 
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vague sense of anxiety which I had difficulty 
in defining more exactly... . Why wasn’t 
James coming back? He had given me a defi- 
nite rendezvous, and to be seriously late was 
not like him. 

I was turning the mysterious ball over and 
over on my knees, when I felt two hands laid 
on my shoulder. “Alas, poor Yorick!” came a 
gay cheerful voice. I turned round, and was 
astonished by the change I saw in James’s face. 
Never had I seen a human being so completely 
transformed within a few days. The lines of 
his face, usually restless and twitching, had 
taken a look of soothed serenity. His smile was 
no longer a sarcasm but a relaxation. 

“What’s happened to you, James?” 

“Happened? To me? Nothing. .. . Why?” 

“You look so happy. . . .” 

“Oh! Is that so obvious then? Well, the 
truth is that I am—and I'll show you why. 
. . - Just put that globe you have there on the 
mantelpiece, will you? How gloomily you 
were gazing at it! That’s right... . Now 
help me to get my apparatus out from this 
corner... . Thanks. . . . Just a bit to the 
left. . . . Will you turn the lights out?” 

I turned the switch, and a cry escaped me in 
spite of myself. A sphere of light was gleaming 
on the mantelpiece with prodigious radiance. 
It could hardly be compared with anything 
but that of a full moon in a perfectly clear 
summer sky, in Greece or the East. It was a 
gleaming pearl, and its depths moved currents 
more gleaming still, and a whirling nebula of 
liquid, flaming diamond. 

“Marvellous!” I said. . . . “But what mir- 
acle a 

For a few minutes longer he let me con- 
template this amazing spectacle, and then, 
after putting on the lights in the room, he told 
. me the story. It appeared that in a neighboring 
music-hall, two acrobats, the Hanley Brothers, 
had been performing their flying-trapeze act 
during the past fortnight. James had not seen 
their “turn,” but Digby, who had seen it, de- 
scribed it to him, and later told me too about 
it. He had considered it as a spectacle of most 
uncommon quality and gracefulness. Ned and 
Fred Hanley were two very handsome young 
men, really brothers, whose resemblance was 
in itself a marvel. For their turn a backcloth 
of black velvet was dropped, and against this, 
during their terrifying spinning, their two 
white bodies stood out under the beams of the 
spot-light. 

The brothers had enjoyed a great success, so 
great indeed that the management asked them 
to extend their engagement to another week. 
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What happened on the first night of that ex- 
tension? Nobody knew, and the police were 
making inquiries. Whatever the cause, one of 
the supporting wires of the trapezes had given, 
and the two brothers had fallen from a great 
height. Seriously injured, they were taken to 
the hospital and died there during the night, 
only a few minutes between them. 

“Some of their friends came along with 
them,” said James, “and I heard them talking 
about the extraordinary unison between these 
two lads, their work in common, and the 
strength of the affection that joined them, and 
I could not then withstand my desire to carry 
out in such favorable circumstances the final 
experiment I spoke about. . . . Don’t worry 
—Gregory wasn’t there: I had the help of a 
laboratory lad who understood nothing of 
what he was doing. . . . I came back to my 
room at three o’clock this morning; I united 
these two ghosts, and was able to contemplate 
the wonderful sight you have just been admir- 
ing yourself. . . . Do you now advise me to 
break that globe?” 

“No, my dear James. I can only guess what 
is happening in it, but it would be surprising 
if such great beauty were not a sign of happi- 
ness.” 

And then, as the hour was getting late, I had 
to explain, notwithstanding my desire to stay, 
that I had come to say good-by. 

“True,” said James. “Well, then, good-by. 
. - - I don’t know if I shall see you again. 
When life cuts apart it cuts deeply. But I shall 
always be grateful to you for these months 
during which you have been a loyal and dis- 
creet friend to me. . . . So loyal and discreet, 
indeed, that I am going to ask one last favor 
of you. . . . It won’t be immediate—perhaps 
it will never arise. But it is possible that a day 
will come when I shall need your help. . . . 
Where I shall be, I know not, but I shall send 
you a telegram asking you to join me by the 
most rapid means, whatever your engage- 
ments at the moment. ... You know me 
well enough to realize that I would not make 
such an extraordinary request if I did not have 
grave reason. . .. 1 give you my pledge to 
make only one such appeal to you in the 
course of your life, but for this single occasion 
I ask for your solemn oath.” 

“You have it,” I said, moved by his deep 
earnestness. 

“God bless you!” he answered. 

He came with me to the door. It was a fine 
summer evening; but the moon in the starry sky 
shone with less brilliance than the light I had 
just seen on the mantelpiece, twofold and alive. 
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XIII 


When James said that I would forget him, 
| protested to the contrary. But he was not far 
wrong. During the next few years my work 
made heavy demands on me, and did not bring 
me back to England. Sometimes I thought 
about those strange weeks, but as one think- 
ing of some fantastic tale rather than of a real 
memory. The first letter I had from James was 
early in 1926, to tell me that he had kept his 
promise and renounced the fuller pursuit of 
his researches; the second, in October, 1927, 
was to let me know that Miss Philipps had 
lost her father and that he was about to marry 
her. This did not really astonish me. I sent 
them a small present, and in her letter of 
thanks, Edith Philipps, or rather Edith James, 
told me that she needed a few months’ rest in 
the south of France, that her husband was tak- 
ing a holiday to accompany her, and that they 
would both be coming through Paris the fol- 
lowing week. Unfortunately, I was in the 
country when this letter arrived, and I did not 
see my friends when they were passing 
through. 

In December I had a card from James. He 
and his wife were at Cap-Martin. He asked 
whether I would not come and pay them a 
visit, if I had any thought of travelling that 
winter, or if not, whether a telegram from him 
would still find me in Paris. I replied that, bar- 
ring unforeseen events, I was anxious to re- 
main at home and work. 

About the middle of January, 1928, a friend 
of mine, a man of letters, fell ill and asked me 
to take his place for a lecture which he had en- 
gaged to give at Copenhagen. To oblige him, 
I accepted; and it may be that the memory of 
Hilda James, whose story I had not forgotten, 
counted for something in my desire to see 
something of Denmark. My journey was only 
to take five days in all. 

I arrived in Copenhagen in the morning, 
and had to speak the same night. As soon as I 
got out of the train, one of my welcomers 
handed me a telegram which had just arrived 
for me. I opened it and read: 

“Come.—James. Florida, Cap-Martin.” 

| was bowled over. It had not occurred to 
me to let James know of my being away for 
such a brief time. But he had counted on my 
pledge, and my mind was made up to keep 
it, although circumstances would force me to 
do so more slowly than I could have wished. 
To the great surprise and annoyance of the 
organizers of the lecture, I told them my dear- 
est friend was dying, and that I would have to 
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set off home again. What time was the first 
train? There was none before the next morn- 
ing. 

I spent my day in scanning time-tables with 
the hotel porter. Even granted that there was 
no hitch, and that none of my trains on this 
long journey was late, I could not reach James 
until the third day. But his telegram, forward- 
ed from Paris, was already twenty-four hours 
old; my friend would think me singularly care- 
less. I inquired about the possibility of going 
by air, but the weather was bad and the win- 
ter service uncertain. All I could do was to 
send James a wire in my turn, explaining my 
delay and announcing my arrival. This I did. 
I lectured that evening, better than usual be- 
cause of my high pitch of excitement; I did 
not sleep, and left Copenhagen in the morn- 
ing. 

During the long ensuing hours of Danish 
and German and French trains, ferry-boats, 
customs and passports, I tried vainly to foresee 
what I would find at my journey’s end. I was 
filled with mournful and inevitable forebod- 
ings. The sole link of real intimacy between 
James and myself, and the one which made 
me, so far as he was concerned, irreplaceable, 
was that macabre quest of which I had been 
the witness. If he was urgently in need of see- 
ing me, it could only be to help him in the 
course of an experiment of the same kind, and 
as his anxiety about it was such that he sum- 
moned me, it was not hard to guess what this 
experiment might be. Would I get there in 
time? Wouldn’t James and I have difficulties 
with the local authorities? I remembered with 
relief that M. Raibaldi, the préfet of Alpes- 
Maritimes, was a friend of my father. He 
might be useful. Down came the train, past 
the olive-trees, alongside the pebbly streams. 
Beyond Marseilles, the vivid blue of the sea 
and the white sails seemed cheerless and 
frightening. And at last, under a summer 
sun, about half past two in the afternoon, as 
I was in despair of ever arriving, the train 
stopped in the station of Roquebrune-Cap- 
Martin. 

James was not at the station. This hardly 
surprised me, for he could not have known 
which train I would arrive by,.so I took a cab 
and drove to his villa. It was a small pavilion 
ringed with palm-trees, in a garden full of 
flowers. I remember my pleasure at a whiff of 
heliotrope that reached me when I was ring- 
ing the bell. A servant clothed in black ap- 
peared on the steps of the house. “I seem to 
know this man,” I thought as he came across 
the garden to open the gate for me. “Where 
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the deuce have I seen him?” And just as he 
reached me I recognized him. It was Biggs, an 
English soldier who had been the doctor’s bat- 
man during the War, and whose services I 
myself had shared with James for several 
months. 

“Good day, sir,” he answered. “Yes, my 
wife and I were here, with Doctor and Mrs. 
James. . . . Iam sorry to tell you, sir, that the 
doctor is dead. Did you not receive my second 
wire?” 

“No. ... Dead? James? But when? I 
heard from him only four days ago.” 

“He was already dead, sir. . . . But come 
in. 

He took my bag and carried it with him 
into the house. Then, seating me on a garden- 
chair, he told me his story: 

“You know, sir, that Mrs. James has always 
been very ill. She had an operation shortly be- 
fore her father’s death. . . . When she be- 
came the doctor’s wife, it was obvious to every 
one that she was dying, and of course to a 
medical man as he was, more obvious than to 
any one. . . . I always said, sir, that the doc- 
tor was a saint, and only married Miss Phil- 
ipps to be better able to look after her. When 
he suggested that I should take service with 
them and come with them to France, I said to 
my wife: ‘It won't be a lasting place, but we 
must take it. . . .. And we haven't regretted 
it, sir. .% . Nobody could have been nicer 
than the doctor and his wife. They were very 
fond of each other. . . . Never did I see peo- 
ple so easily happy. In the daytime, when the 
weather was good, they went and sat on the 
beach together, and.in the evenings the doctor 
read aloud. . . . 

“For the first couple of months Mrs. James 
was pretty well. But after that, from the mid- 
dle of December, she seemed only to get paler 
and more silent. . . . It was obviously the be- 
ginning of the end. But happily the doctor 
kept her hoping right to the last that he would 
pull her round. He told her he was going to 
give her a new treatment he had invented. .. . 
And in one room he prepared some very 
strange contrivances for this purpose. There 
was a big glass bell which could be raised and 
lowered by moving a small lever, small flasks, 
and an apparatus covered with a black cloth. 
. . « His ‘laboratory,’ the doctor called that 
room. . . . My wife and I never entered it. 
. . » What’s more, he never used it himself, 
except— But I’m forgetting to tell you the 
most important thing, sir. Five days ago Mrs. 
James had a fainting fit and remained uncon- 
scious. My wife was with her, along with the 


doctor. About one o’clock in the morning he 
told my wife to go to bed, and that he would 
call her down if he needed her. He did not cal! 
her, and about eight next morning she came 
back into the room. . . . There she was star- 
tled to find that Mrs. James was no longer in 
her bed, and that the doctor had disappeared. 
On the table there was a large envelope ad- 
dressed to me. . . . My wife was frightened 
and brought it to me in a hurry. I read the 
poor doctor’s letter. . . . Here it is, sir. . 

Biggs drew two letters from his pocket and 
handed me one. I read it: 

“Biggs—you are to do exactly what I am tell- 
ing you, extraordinary as it may appear to you. 
Mrs. James died this morning, and I wish to 
avoid surviving her. Our two bodies are in the 
room I called my laboratory. Do not go in, and 
do not touch anything. Send off the telegram 
which you will find in the envelope; it is for 
the French officer who was with us at Y pres. 
He will come instantly and make all arrange- 
ments. So do not concern yourself with any- 
thing. Simply send off the telegram and wait. 
All will be well. Good-by.” 

“But then, Biggs . . .” I began. 

“Just a moment, sir. There was another let- 
ter, addressed to yourself, which I was to give 
you as soon as you arrived.” 

I felt a touch of reproach in his tone of 
voice. The letter he handed me was sealed. 
I tore it open and read as follows: 

“I fear I shall cause you pain, and prob- 
ably serious trouble; but I have your promise, 
and know that you will do what I ask of you. 
Biggs will explain what has happened—I had 
foreseen it for a long time. You will then un- 
derstand (although I dare say you had al- 
ready done so), why, during the time you 
were in London, I was so feverish in pushing 
forward the researches which seemed so wild 
to you. In the house you are about to enter 
you will find a laboratory very much like that 
in which we worked together at Saint Barna- 
by’s. Under the glass bell-jar in the centre you 
will see two bodies—my wife’s and my own. 
You remember the way in which the globe at 
the top of the jar is taken off. Do so with care. 
Then, after sealing up the globe, take it over 
in front of the black apparatus familiar to 
you. I hope that you will then have a glimpse 
of something of Edith and myself. If you find, 
as I hope and believe you will, our ghosts 
mingled in the same way as those of the two 
brothers whom you doubtless remember, it is 
my wish that you should preserve them, and 
if possible that you should provide for their 
safe-keeping by your children and your chil- 
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dren’s children. Naturally, I cannot hope for 
the very long preservation of so fragile an ob- 
ject; but in my earthly existence I have had 
too brief an enjoyment of my poor Edith’s 
love. If, thanks to you, I can find a few years’ 
happiness in a world that is still outside our 
conception, I think you -will have done a 
good deed. . . .” 

With that sentence I broke off reading, and 
eagerly asked Biggs: 

“And where are the doctor and his wife 
now?” 

“At the cemetery, sir... . After sending 
you the telegram I waited two days. . 
And then as there was no sign of you, my 
wife and I got frightened. . . . What could 
we say if we were asked why we had left these 
two dead people unburied? We're in foreign 
parts....I only know a few words of 
French. . . . I went to the Mairie, sir, and 
showed them the doctor’s letter—mine, not 
yours. A doctor came up, and broke the glass.” 

“Broke the glass! Then everything’s ruined, 
Biggs. . . . But why break it, when you told 
me it was easy to lift?” 

“T don’t know, sir, I didn’t understand what 
he said. . . . I think that when he came in 
and saw these two bodies under a glass cover, 


he thought it was a case of asphyxiation. . . . 
Later on, after the post-mortem, he told me 


that the doctor had taken poison. . . . At least 
I think that’s how it was, sir—as I say, I didn’t 
understand very well. . . . But what could 
the doctor expect, sir? And if you had arrived 
sooner. .. . After all, he was dead—what 
could we have done?” 

Interrupting, I asked him to take me to the 

laboratory. I clung to a faint hope that per- 
haps, by some miracle, the globe had remain- 
ed intact at the top of the bell-jar. Alas, I found 
the room strewn with broken glass. Of the jar 
and the globe there remained nothing but 
fragments. Those who had found the bodies 
had no doubt wanted to waste no time. They 
could hardly be blamed: how could they have 
guessed the strange nature of what they were 
wrecking? 
_ “There is also this case, sir. The doctor had 
fixed a label on it saying that I was to give it 
to you. So I hid it in my own room when the 
men came from the Mairie.” 

“What’s in the box, Biggs?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

_ L opened it. On a layer of crumpled paper I 
found a glass globe just like those of Saint 
Barnaby’s, and I picked it up with sudden 
hope. Then I saw that-it bore a label which I 
knew well: “z0-11, Ned and Fred Hanley.” 
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“Poor James!” I reflected. “So he succeeded 
in giving to others the survival he would so 
gladly have had for himself!” 

I went over to the cemetery to lay some 
flowers on the grave of Edith and Howard 
Bruce James, and left for Paris that same 
evening, carrying on my knees the case be- 
queathed to me by my friend. I clung to the 
object with a superstitious care which was the 
greater for my vague sense of remorse. Cer- 
tainly, I knew not what form of existence 
James had desired for himself and his beloved, 
but I had given him my word to secure it for 
him; and now, in spite of myself but still 
through my failure, he was robbed of the fruit 
of his researches. Endlessly I wondered what 
I ought to have done. Should I have warned 
James before I left for Copenhagen? There 
had been no time; and in any case, though I 
had always guessed more or less what he 
hoped from me, I had not fully realized it. 
It had not occurred to me that James would 
want to die at the samie time as his wife. Was 
I to be solely responsible for that lack of com- 
prehension? He alone knew his own designs, 
and could he not have anticipated more 
methodically all the opposing hazards in this 
unique event? Couldn’t he have given Biggs 
exact instructions in the event of my not ar- 
riving? But doubtless he had thought that 
Biggs would grasp none of such recommenda- 
tions, or would be a poor hand in carrying out 
a delicate manceuvre. And in the end, as I 
reached Paris, I told myself that these brood- 
ings over the past were vain. 

For a long time I deliberately refrained from 
thinking about the experiments at Saint 
Barnaby’s and their tragic climax. But for 
some months I have been feeling ill and quite 
near death myself. I have felt it my duty to 
leave an account of the incredible and true 
facts of which fortune made me the witness. 
It is my only means of providing for the safe- 
keeping, with all the care I have always taken 
myself, of the globe containing the mingled 
ghosts of Ned and Fred Hanley. Last night, 
possibly for the last time, I had a fancy to 
look at them in the invisible beam of the ap- 
paratus which was the doctor’s legacy. Their 
brightness has not dimmed since the day 
when it made me cry out in admiration, up 
in James’s room. The amazing persistence of 
so beautiful a phenomenon only heightens my 
grief at having been unable to unite, in that 
same way, Edith James and her husband. 

The glass globe will be found in the small 
cabinet, shut off by a blue curtain behind a 
grille, on the right-hand side of my desk. 























npRE Mavrots, the French biographer, is of 
A course ineligible for participation in the 
ScriBNER long short-story contest, but our interest 
in this type is not confined to the contest. Still un- 
der fifty, M. Maurois is the author of several fa- 
mous biographies, of which perhaps those of 
Shelley, Disraeli, and Byron are the best known. 
He returned home in January after lecturing for a 
term in the French department at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Hamish Miles translated “The Weigher 
of Souls” from the French. 


V. F. Calverton, critic, lecturer, editor, founded 
in 1923 The Modern Quarterly, a journal of let- 
ters and social thought, of which he is still the 
editor. His most original work has been done in 
the field of literary criticism, where his emphasis 
has been upon a sociological interpretation of lit- 
erature. He has also ventured into fiction, and 
has edited for the Modern Library two books, 
one of which, “The Making of Man,” will appear 
in April. “The Puritan Myth” will constitute a 
chapter in “American Literature in the Making” 
which Mr. Calverton is at work on now. A native 
of Baltimore, he lives in New York City. 


Plenty of people have looked forward to the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment; here is a 
man (Ex-Criminal) who looks beyond that. The 
author in his time was one of our more success- 
ful bank robbers. Perhaps his prison terms—al- 
ways punishment for crimes he did not commit 
—changed his point of view. For he became a 
manufacturer and big business man. Later he was 
an executive in a popular publishing house. At 
present he lives in New York, doing free-lance 
writing. 


“Many Thousands Gone,” long short story 
published in September Scrisner’s, will lend its 
name to a volume of John Peale Bishop’s stories 
of the Civil War which appears this spring. “If 
Only—” will also be included. Mr. Bishop, a 
Southerner who lives in Paris, visited America 
last fall long enough to read the violent criti- 
cisms—pro and con—which “Many Thousands 
Gone” aroused. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


32a 


Charles Hanson Towne, editor of Harper’; 
Bazar, is the well-known author of many books. 
Some of his poems have been written as lyrics for 
song cycles, one with Deems Taylor. 


Paul Rosenfeld’s intense activities have been 
connected with a number of the modern move- 
ments in the arts, notably music and literature. 
For seven years he was music critic on The Dial, 
and since 1927 has been one of the editors of The 
American Caravan. His six critical books have 
had to do with portraits of modern composers and 
authors, and with essays on music. He lives in 
New York and is now working on his second 
novel. 


Perhaps you remember Carleton Beals as the 
man who chased Sandino over a great many hills 
and finally interviewed him in his own Nicara- 
guan haunts. Born in Kansas and armed with de- 
grees from California and Columbia University, 
Mr. Beals invaded Mexico, and in the course of 
exciting years of residence there was instructor 
to the staff of President Carranza, principal of 
the American high school in Mexico City, and 
lecturer at the National University of Mexico. He 
has also lived in North Africa, in Italy two years, 
and in Spain one year, writing articles constantly. 
He is living temporarily in New York. 


Grover Clark, born in the Orient of American 
parentage, returned there in 1918 interested as he 
was in “the emergence of China from the past 
into the active present.” After two years in Japan, 
he taught English literature in the National Uni- 
versity in Peking. Later he became editor of The 
Peking Leader, American owned, and many have 
said that under Mr. Clark that paper became the 
sanest and best edited foreign-language newspa- 
per in China. A 5,000-mile trip into Northwest 
China was one result of his being made associate 
executive director of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, a position which he 
left to return to America. He now has an office in 
New York as Consultant on Far Eastern Afiairs 
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by poisoning from left-overs of 
previous infectious diseases, sometimes 
by overweight or overwork or continued 
high nervous tension in either working 
or living conditions. But it may be caused 
by something more obscure. Worry, fear, 
anger, hate are frequently responsible for 
high blood pressure. 


Your own blood pressure varies many 
points during the course of the day. In 
the normal person these variations are 
within reasonable limits. Often high 
blood pressure can be brought back to 
ncrmal by finding and removing the cause. 
But sometimes it is not possible or even 
desirable to reduce it. Then comes a time 
when a change must be made in diet and 
physical activities if the overworked 
heart is to havea fair chance to carry on. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 
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“This blood pressure instrument is somewhat like a barometer. To a 
seacaptain, the reading of the barometer indicates storms or fair 
weather ahead. To me, a reading of your blood pressure indicates 
easy or labored heart action.” 


( { AULTY blood pressure may be caused by 
focal infections anywhere in the body, 


There are thousands of men and women today 
whoare active even though their blood pressure 


registers many pointsabove normal. They 
have learned how to regulate their lives. 


If you haven't had a reading of your 
blood pressure within a year it is nut safe 
to assume that it is the same as it was last 
year or two or three years ago. Faulty 
blood pressure is not like a rash or a cough 
that immediately makes itself known. 


Blood pressure can and sometimes does 
steadily mount, month after month, giv- 
ing no indication by pain or trouble in 
breathing. But when it is abnormal, 
doctors of experience regard it as a grave 
warning calling for prompt action. 


Send for the Metropolitan's booklet, 
“Give Your Heart a Chance,” which 
describes high blood pressure. Ask for 
Booklet 331-S which will be mailed free. 


SURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Morris Gilbert is now in London as correspon- 
dent for the New York Evening Post. 


Struthers Burt has become some people’s favor- 
ite author since his article on “The Benefits of 
Prohibition” appeared in Scripner’s last year. 
His new book, “Festival,” his first novel in three 
years, just published, was the choice of the Book 
League for February. 


Albert Guerard, professor of general literature 
at Stanford University, was born and educated in 
France, although he has taught in this country 
for a quarter of a century. Most of his eight books 
have been concerned with French subjects, but 
his alert mind dictates all manner of magazine 
articles. He spent last summer teaching in Ha- 
waii. 


“The Story of Dwight W. Morrow,” published 
last fall, interrupted Mary Margaret McBride’s 
series of books about big cities, which began with 
“London Is a Man’s Town” and “Paris Is a 
Woman’s Town” and will continue with a simi- 
lar book on New York, to be published this 
spring. Miss McBride arrives by way of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, newspaper work in New York 
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and ghost writing for the large magazines. She 
lives in New York. 


The Reverend Arthur Styron is a priest of the 
Episcopal Church who at the present time is 
chaplain of Saint Luke’s Hospital in New York. 
As a line officer in the navy he saw service on the 
Irish Sea during the World War. Later he served 
as field manager for the American Red Cross in 
Greece. 


You'll find four Van Dorens in “Who’s Who,” 
and one of them will be Mark. And one will be 
his wife (“editor, writer . . . Assoc. editor The 
Nation”). Mr. Van Doren is author of several 
critical studies, three books of poems—a fourth 
will be published this spring—and the editor of 
“An Anthology of World Poetry” and “An Auto- 
biography of America.” 


Christy MacKaye, youngest member of that 
amazing family of MacKayes, creative artists 
through three generations, will publish shortly 
her first book of poems, “Wind in the Grass.” 


The poetry and prose of Marie Luhrs have ap- 
peared frequently in various magazines during 
the past five years. Miss Luhrs returned to New 
York in January from a six months’ trip abroad. 


What You Think About It 


I is remarkable what a commotion a few pages 
of type can create. We refer to Mr. Beer’s re- 
port of the famous forty questions in “A Little 
Exam.” We say “report” advisedly, for the ques- 
tions, as Mr. Beer carefully pointed out, were 
given by an engineer and a lawyer. At any rate, 
Mr. Beer heard from his article in no tepid fash- 
ion. He was assaulted in the public prints and his 
private mail picked up remarkably. In a humble 
mood, he has suggested to the editors that his 
next appearance in the Magazine will be with a 
short paper on the Peasant Revolt of 1381. 

Beverly Smith in “The Lantern” of the New 
York Herald Tribune was a bit tart with Mr. 
Beer until the very end. 


Five English motor-cars? I’ve lived in England three 
years of the last ten and couldn’t tell you if my life de- 
pended on it. If I had visited England when I was a boy 
of ten, of course I could tell you.—The name of the oldest 
American golf club marks a new low in useless informa- 


tion. . . . In fairness I must admit (a) that some of the 
questions were more “general” than those I have quoted; 
(6) that I, nevertheless, flunked the test miserably; and 
(c) that if some of the young were as ill-mannered as Mr. 
Beer says they were, his anger is amply justified. . . . But 
we think he chose the wrong weapon. A barrel-stave, not 
a questionnaire, was indicated. 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser comment- 
ed editorially: 


Let the younger generation of students ask Mr. Beer 
some questions. Let them ask him, for example, who was 
private secretary to George Washington when the latter 
was President? What was the State of Franklin? What 
were the full names of Christopher Columbus’s parents? 
Who is Governor of Nevada? Who is the other Senator 
from Idaho? Who invented the sailing ship? In what 
country was the wheel invented? How old is Jim Ham 
Lewis? 


Evelyn Seeley in the New York Telegram 
went to the trouble of looking up and publishing 
(Continued on page 36) 


























On the Difference between 


KNow.LepGE AND Wispom 


NOWLEDGE, said the late Mr. 
Webster, is information— 
facts about anything. Wis- 

dom is the intelligent application of 
knowledge. 

The last, of course, we must leave 
to you. But we can help you with 
the first. We can give you certain 
facts about Fels-Naptha. 

To begin with, it gives extra help 
in washing clothes. For the big golden 
bar is two helpers instead of one. It 
is unusually good soap combined with 
plenty of naptha. Working together, 
these two helpers loosen even stub- 
born dirt and wash it away, quickly. 
The clothes come clean—thoroughly, 
sweetly clean. Without any hard 
rubbing! 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help in 
another way. Its gentle cleansing 
protects colors, safeguards even deli- 
cate fabrics. Clothes “look like new” 
for a longer time. Fels-Naptha helps 
keep hands smooth, too. It contains 
bland, soothing glycerine. 

There’s not a trace of temperament 
in Fels-Naptha. It is the same capa- 
ble worker in washing machine or 


tub; in hot, lukewarm or cool water. 

And there you have all the essen- 
tial facts about Fels-Naptha—except 
that you can buy it at your grocer’s. 
We earnestly hope you will apply 
this knowledge to your family wash. 
That will be wisdom! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether Fels-Naptha 
has been used in your home for years, or 
whether you have just decided to use it your- 
self or have your maid try it, we'll be glad to 
senda Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar 
of Fels-Naptha. Many women who do their 
own housework prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
into washing machine, tub or basin, and find 
the chipper handier than using a knife. With 
it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, anyone can make 
fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) just as they are needed. Mail 
coupon, with four cents in stamps to help 
cover postage, and we’ll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. Here’s 
the coupon—mail it now! © 1931, FeEsaco. 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 


Send me a Fels-Naptha sample with handy Fels. Naptha 
Chipper offered in this advertisement. I enclose four 
cents in stamps to help cover postage. 


@. S. 3-31 
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the answers to the questions she included in her 
article. Harry Hansen in the New York World 
told of his own experience with a question book: 


A few years ago I collaborated on a question book 
which had to be rushed through the press. A great many 
questions and answers were tentative; some were con- 
tributed by volunteers. All had to be verified. While this 
was going on, and before corrections were made, the book 
went to press. For some time thereafter I received letters 
treating me with that superior disdain which I recognize 
again in Beer’s attitude toward his youngsters. Many of 
my correspondents undertook to supply the exact answers. 
And that is where the tragedy comes in. For fully one- 
third of their corrections were incorrect. Something like 
that must have happened to Pilate years ago when he 
asked his immortal question. 


The Burlington (Vt.). Free Press said editori- 
ally: 


It is just this type of questionnaire which gives a wrong 
idea about what constitutes education. A person might 
know the answers to all these questions and still be un- 
educated, that is, untrained to meet the problems of life. 
On the other hand, a person might not know the an- 
swer to more than one of these questions and still have a 
well-trained mind. 


Isabel Paterson in the New York Herald Trib- 
une wrote: 


We wouldn’t personally care to tackle an examination 
paper set by Mr. Beer, who is stuffed with curious erudi- 
tion. Once he asked us in the middle of the crossing at 
Fortieth Street and Seventh Avenue: “What is the Pa- 
thetic Fallacy in literature, and who originated the 
phrase?” We immediately leaped in front of a truck, as 
the only solution. And we've always cherished a design to 
get back at him by framing up our own set of questions 
for him to answer. Time has been wanting to complete it, 
but maybe he can tell us where Sir James Barrie got the 
quotation he used in his installation speech as chancellor 
of Edinburgh University. The phrase is: “Female forms 
whose gestures beam with mind.” 

A few more, taken at random: Whence the interroga- 
tion “Is there any taste in the white of an egg?” Who was 
surprised on discovering its source? 

Who was Las Cases—Las Casas? Which was which? 

Who or what was Atta Troll? Brown of Calaveras? 
Gertrude of Wyoming? What is Mr. Gann’s first name? 

That ought to hold him till we can think up another. 


P. E. B. in the “Gulf Gleam” of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune wrote: 


Why, Mr. Beer! Our favorite short story writers such as 
Gul Gilpatric, Sam Hellman, William Hazlett Upson, and 
Clarence Buddington Kelland, don’t go asking hard ques- 
tions. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Sun thinks of something 
we hadn’t thought of: 


Besides, is Mr. Beer sure that all who took the exam 
took it seriously? The tendency of anybody taking an 
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“ask-me-another”’ is if possible to take it in. The tendency 
of the younger generation is to guy the whiskers off hold- 
overs from the Mauve Decade. It is notable that Mr. Beer 
does not even mention the possibility of that. 


W. Bob Holland in the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
wrote: 


There are some questions that deal with general infor- 
mation and I do better with them. I can tell about James 
G. Blaine and Thomas H. Benton, but Tycho Brahe is not 
even a name to me. I remember that Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood, but I don’t know what cele- 
brated modern novel ended with: “Walked ‘back to the 
hotel in the rain.” It does not seem to me to be much of a 
way to end a novel. 


Quite the cleverest of the letters of comments 
was a list of questions by Battell Loomis of Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif., which kept the tone and al- 
most the words of the original questions and yet 
were entirely different. We are sorry we haven't 
room to print them. 


THE THIRD DEGREE 


S. L. Todhunter, warden of the Arkansas State 
Penitentiary, in an interview with the Little Rock 
Gazette took exception to the article by Dudley 
Cammett Lunt on the third degree in which ref- 
erence was made to the treatment of two Negroes 


by Warden Todhunter. 


“When Bell was brought to the penitentiary and placed 
with me for safekeeping,” said Warden Todhunter, “he 
denied the murders. The sheriff of that county and myself 
spent considerable time talking to him and Grady Swain, 
also a Negro, who had been arrested in connection with 
the killings. We never whipped Bell or Swain to obtain 
admissions of guilt, but I did whip Bell when he con- 
tinued to violate penitentiary rules. 

“It never was necessary to whip Swain as he was an 
orderly prisoner. The confessions we eventually obtained 
from both Negroes were made voluntarily.” 


Mr. Lunt in reply offered the official testimony 
as recited in the opinion of Justice Butler (20 
SWand 620): 


While at one time the warden stated that he whipped 
Bell, not to make him confess about the drowning but 
only because he was insubordinate and to make him tell 
where he had put the money, he was asked this question: 

“QO. Did you whip him at any time because he would- 
n't confess and give details? A. I whipped him to try to 
make him tell where the money was. 

“QO. Not about the killing of Julius McCollum? A. Well 
I don’t know—probably I might have done that. I don't 
know; maybe it was in connection with the case. 

“QO. Did he make a free and voluntary confession or 
not? A. Well I don’t know that I could say that Bell ever 
made a free and voluntary confession. I got a confession 
out of him by piecemeal—it was never very free. There 
never was any voluntary confession coming from this big 
nigger.” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ADVENTURERS 


Out to make their ways in the 
difficult modern world . . . eager, 
hardy, wide-eyed little things! 
How poignantly the wish rises 
that we might march ever in 
front of them clearing the way, 
taking the harder knocks and 
helping them over the rougher 
spots. But we can see to it that 
they start strong and healthy 

that they learn how to 
meet and deal with those whom 
they will encounter . . . that 
from the magic resources of 
literature and art they will be 
able to gain an unfailing 
spiritual sustenance. 

For this last, for an introduc 
tion to the rich cultural influ- 
ences of art, there is no more 
alluring way than that which 
leads through the great songs 
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INSTRUMENT OF THE 


and melodies of the world. And 
this introduction begins, in the 
homes of infofmed families every- 
where, with instruction on the 
Steinway. 

Instrument of nearly every 
great musician since the time 
of Liszt, sturdy, long-lived ob- 
ject of art, incomparable source 
of music in the great homes of 
Europe and America, the beau- 
tiful Steinway stands ready to 
assist in the preparation of your 
children for their coming adven- 
ture into life. It will enrich their 
spiritual resourcefulness . . . pro- 
vide them with an accomplish- 
ment that will attract and 
entertain their friends. . . and 
distinguish, with all its finely 
tooled and polished grace, the 
cultural atmosphere of their 
home. 

The Steinway harbors none 


IMMORTALS 


Study of Children at the Pieno by Anton Bruehl 


of the distortive influences that 
lurk for young talent in inferior 
instruments, and is so ruggedly 
and perfectly constructed that its 
purchase represents an invest- 
ment for even your children’s 
children; yet the superb piano 
is sold on a plan that puts it 
easily within reach of the mod- 
est income. 





A new Steinway Upright piano can $ 
be bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway $ 
Baby Grand at 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this 


price, naturally, must be “‘plus transportation” 
beyond New York and its suburbs. 


balance in 
1 O% down three years 
Used pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. If there is no Steinway 
dealer near you, write for informa- 


tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 West 57th St., New York. 


STEINWAY 
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The following questions were asked him by the court 
and answers made in response thereto: 

“OQ. Did you get this statement by persistent question- 
ing from time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

“O. The whippings you gave him were based upon his 
failure to talk to you and answer questions when you pro- 
pounded to him questions relating to this matter as well 
as to his conduct? A. Yes, sir. 

“O. After defendant told you what he did about this 
confession whom did you advise that the confessions were 
made? A. The sheriff, Mr. Campbell.” 

Further in the opinion the court said:—‘It is clear 
that the confessions made to Todhunter were the result 
of coercion. . . .” Further comment is unnecessary. 


THE WELCOMING SOUTH 


The article by Howard Mumford Jones on 
leaving the South received wide attention. Louis 
Graves in the Chapel Hill (N. C.) Weekly gave 
an exceptionally fine analysis of the article and of 
the Southern character as revealed by it. Mr. 
Graves agreed in most part with Mr. Jones’s 
words on Southern charm and hospitality, but 
objected to the statement that a Northerner never 
became accepted in the South. He pointed out 
various respected families to make his point. 

Bill Hooker in the Bartow (Fla.) Polk Co. 
Record wrote: 

Any man, from anywhere, who comes to Florida and 


behaves himself soon will become “one of us,” for the 
cordiality and genuineness of the welcome is irresistible. 


The Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch said edi- 
torially: 


Like the French, we Southerners do not make it easy 
for others to understand us. At home we are different 
from what we are above the Mason and Dixon line. The 
temptation to become professional Southerners there is 
easy to understand, for our Northern friends encourage 
us to play to the gallery. The inclination to adjust ourself 
when in the North to less sectional character is also easy to 
understand, for the North is not completely given over to 
delighting in the Southern visitor. His pronunciation is 
frequently laughed at, his rhetorical graces called insin- 
cerity, his love for the Southland branded cheap prejudice. 
Surface adjustments become, in such cases, necessary. 

The matter resolves itself finally into the fact that the 
Southerner, unlike other Americans, with the possible ex- 
ception of the descendant of old New Englanders, has a 
home, not a mere domicile. 


CREDIT FOR MR. ROGERS 


Marquis W. Childs of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch has asked a correction of portions of Silas 
Bent’s article on newspapers so that due credit 
may be given John T. Rogers of the Post-Dis- 
patch. This, both Mr. Bent and the Magazine are 
glad to give. 

Mr. Childs writes in part: 


Mr. Bent speaks of John T. Rogers of the Post-Dispatch 
and Harry T. Brundidge of the St. Louis Star. A minor 


error, he speaks of Brundidge as a Pulitzer prize winner, 
while it is Rogers who has won a Pulitzer prize. Then he 
credits Brundidge jointly with Rogers in unearthing the 
extraordinary facts of Lingle’s career. It was Rogers alon: 
who did this at a time, very shortly after the murder, 
when Brundidge was in Hollywood. 


A DIFFERENT LEWIS 


Robert E. Sherwood’s words on Sinclair Lewis 
as the Nobel Prize winner met a welcome re- 
sponse in many quarters. The general opinion is 
borne out by this editorial comment from the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Post: 


As a matter of fact, Sinclair Lewis is a social preacher 
more than he is a novelist. He wants to reform Main 
Street and Babbitt in order that he may like them all th: 
more; not to reform them enough to take away their in- 
dividual relish and flavor, but enough to remove the de- 
fects he thinks he sees—and the main defect pictured in 
most of his books is dullness. Surely there is enough dull- 
ness in the world to make it a legitimate object of attack, 
and if Sinclair Lewis has succeeded, as we think he has to 
a certain extent, in making Main Street and Babbitt aware 
of their dullness and appreciative of the fact that dullness 
is not a virtue but a vice, he has certainly been a good 
American. 


‘MORTAL MAN’? WINNERS 


Mrs. ANNE VANCE CoxEN, 1636 Nicholson 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize: Jess M. Asrams, 621 West 172d Street, 
New York City. 

FLoreNcE G. MENDELSON, 2174 Bathgate 
Avenue, New York City. 

Fourth Prize: RutH Horn, Texas Technological College, 

Lubbock, Texas. 


First Prize: 


Third Prize: 


Honorable Mention 


Miss Frances Swain, 25 North Harrison Street, East 
Orange, N. J.; Harriet Coisy, 412 East 58th Street, New 
York City; J. M. DaLLaM, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 
EvLeanor A. BLaKE, 1037 North Shore Avenue, Chicago; 
M. Atice Cartson, 2185 Helumoa Road, Honolulu, 
T. H.; ExizapetH Wituiams Coscrove, 1011 Terrace 
Boulevard, Muskogee, Okla.; KENNETH Force, 105 West 
51st Street, Kansas City, Mo.; Ep Lovern, Hazard, Ky.; 
SaraH Mason CiarkeE, The Ark, Dorset, Vt.; Miss Euta 
JoHnson, Sweetwater, Texas; Mrs. THomas W. Brapen, 
15 Alpine Street, Dubuque, lowa; THetma Le Coca, 10 
Rochester Apartments, Winnipeg, Canada; Cora Bassitt 
JoHNsoN, 4130 43d Street, San Diego, Calif.; HELEN Gu- 
BERT, 1857 Walworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; Preston 
B. Mu.uins, 2511 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb.; Foster 
FLETCHER, 707 Ferris Street, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Burr 
Martyn, 542 West 146th Street, New York City; Dr. 
C. P. Munpay, Carville, La.; Peart Tuomas, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; Atsert D. Rircute, JRr., 251 Hamilton 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


MORTAL MAN 


Mr. Wharton’s story stirred more controversy 
than any of the series. It was denounced vehe- 
mently both on the ground that it was immoral 
and because it was not artistically well done, and 
it was defended and praised just as strongly. On 

(Continued on page 54) 





A Service Program which 


So generous and 

clear-cut is Cadil- 

lac’s service program 
that it conclusively proves the ex- 
cellence of Cadillac and La Salle. 
For a modest sum, the Cadillac 
or La Salle owner can obtain a 
Cadillac-La Salle Standard Service 
Contract,whereby his dealer agrees 
to keep his car at maximum oper- 
ating efficiency for one year or 
12,000 miles of driving—which- 
ever shall first occur. This contract 
covers regular inspections—regular 
lubrication—oil changes—and 
any necessary adjustments and 
repairs, including parts and labor. 


proves the excellence of Capittac-La Satie 


And the Contract applies every- 
where. The owner can get full 
Contract Service from any Author- 
ized Cadillac-La Salle dealer 
without expense or delay. 

If the Cadillac or La Salle owner 
does not care to handle his service 
on this basis, he still enjoys excep- 
tional protection. Cadillac has a 
standard service policy—with many 
liberal provisions and touring 
benefits—which applies to every 
new Cadillac and La Salle. 
Service terms so generous can mean 
but one thing: Cadillac and 
La Salle are so soundly built that 
they are uniformly dependable. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


La SALLE V-8, CADILLAC V-8, V-12 and V-16 
Products of General Motors 











Commodity prices have fallen steadily and there is strong 
support for the theory that they may remain at a moderate 
level. How will this affect business in general? 





Can We Prosper on Low Prices? 
BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


ROSPERITY without rising prices, like peace 

without victory, seems doubtful if not impossi- 
ble to many. Good times, as most of us under- 
stand the term, are nearly always marked by an 
advancing price level in commodities, securities 
or land, while hard times are accompanied by 
falling prices. The record is reasonably clear: the 
profit-making machine in the past has run 
smoothest—up to a certain point—when the price 
trend, or important divisions of it, has been up- 
ward. But whether high prices are a cause of pros- 
perity or only a concurrent incident, and whether 
low prices produce a business slump or result 
from it, are questions which have not received the 
attention they deserve. 

The answer is important, for much of the 
doubt regarding the business future. which pre- 
vails at this writing is connected with uncertain- 
ty over the commodity markets. Prophets of long- 
term depression, like the prophets of endless pros- 
perity two years ago, base their thinking largely 
on the probable price movement. They think in 
terms of money instead of goods. Values, they 
say, are going to stay low, and so will the general 
level of economic well-being. 

It must be admitted that the outlook for ad- 
vancing prices is not bright, barring the partial 
recovery which may be expected on the ground 
that the collapse of 1930 was carried too far by its 
own violence. It is generally believed that we are 
over-equipped industrially—that we have facili- 
ties for turning out more goods than we can sell 
at home or abroad. In foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials this condition is marked. Most people, cer- 
tainly in the “advanced” countries, probably con- 
sume as much wheat, coffee, sugar, and other 
foods as is good for them. They use as many auto- 
mobile tires as they have time or inclination to 
wear out on congested roads, or money to buy. 
Demand has failed to absorb the surplus of rub- 


ber, wheat, coffee, sugar, and other basic mate- 
rials even when the price falls below cost. Curtail- 
ment of output is difficult, for nobody has sug- 
gested an alternative occupation for the grower of 
sugar, coffee, wheat or rubber when he ceases to 
raise these commodities. 

If we are to have prosperity during the next 
decade or two, it seems likely that we must con- 
trive it without the aid of steadily rising prices. 
The outlook, however, is not altogether discour- 
aging when it is recalled what an advancing 
price level, in its final senseless stages, did to the 
country in 1921 and (with the emphasis shifted 
to securities) in 1929. The only way to return to 
those conditions, if there are any who would like 
to do so, is by churning up another period of 
credit inflation and artificial schemes of price 
maintenance. Mr. Paul M. Warburg, as keen and 
compefent an observer as any, remarks that “there 
is much room for the belief that the present range 
of prices—though in many cases, no doubt, re- 
cessions have gone too far—may be nearer the 
natural level than that from which we came.” 

So widespread is the public concern over price 
trends—a concern which is even more acute, per- 
haps, in Europe than here—that the League of 
Nations has taken the problem in hand for study. 
The League’s investigation, however, concerns 
itself with a technical phase of the problem; 
namely, whether there is now, and is likely to be 
in the future, enough gold in the world to sustain 
prices, and whether the gold is or will be avail- 
able where needed. 

The committee appointed to examine the mat- 
ter stated ‘plainly, in its first report, that a short- 
age of gold is looming not far ahead. Production 
of the metal is on the down-grade and is likely to 
grow progressively smaller. On the theory that 
the output of goods, which is increasing, ought to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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OR nearly a century this Bank has served American 
F business interests. It numbers among its customers 
many of the most important concerns in the country, 
providing them with the advantages of ample re- 
sources and exceptional facilities in every phase of 
domestic and international banking. 
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We invite the inquiries of business executives who may 
wish to discuss with us the various ways in which we 
can codperate constructively with their organizations. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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(Continued from page 40) 

be balanced by a corresponding mass of credit, if 
prices are to be maintained, the report presents a 
picture which links the purchasing power of a 
five-dollar bill in the pocket of an American citi- 
zen with the labors of miners in the mile-deep 
shafts of the Transvaal or in the gold workings 
in Australia or Japan. 

Professor Gustav Cassell wrote in the report 
of the League experts that the world may come 
down to a gold production less than one-half of 
what is necessary for the maintenance of the 
price level. He foresaw the possibility of a con- 
tinuously falling price level, a decline without 
limit, which would dampen down all business 
enterprise. The committee itself, however, took a 
guarded and qualified stand which, on close ex- 
amination, indicates that the situation is not al- 
together hopeless. The exact words of the report 
at this point are worth quoting. 

“When, throughout any period,” the experts 
write, “there is a long-term tendency of prices to 
fall, owing to a scarcity of gold, the difficulties in 
periods of depression will be increased, more 
especially for certain countries, if for any reason 
there is a distribution of gold stocks which limits 
their efficiency.” 

Observe that there is no prediction that a gold 
shortage, causing a fall in prices, will produce 





permanent business depression, or any depression 
at all. If depression does occur for any cause, and 
if at the same time prices are falling, and if at 
that time the world’s stock of gold is held pre- 
dominantly by countries which cannot or will not 
make it available where it will do the most good, 
then “the difficulties will be increased,” at least in 
certain quarters. Not the scarcity of gold, but the 
way it is held, will cause trouble. This, it appears, 
comes pretty close to annihilating the gold-short- 
age bogey. The statement deals merely with the 
difficulties arising from disproportionate gold 
holdings among the nations—a condition which 
is already generally admitted to exist, with un- 
fortunate consequences. 

I have referred in some detail to the central 
pronouncement of the League experts on this 
question in order to show that it does not link 
falling prices with economic depression in an in- 
dissoluble union. The committee may think that 
the two things go together but it refrains from 
saying so, though individual experts like Pro- 
fessor Cassell express that opinion. It is important 
to get the committee’s attitude clear on this point, 
because there is afoot to-day a far-flung move- 
ment, ill defined and a bit under cover as yet, 
which contemplates that the central banks—those 
of England, France and other countries, our own 

(Continued on page 44)] 





55,000 Customers 


Added in 1930 


Tue Associated System now serves 
1,428,318 customers in 26 States, Can- 
ada, and the Philippines. 

Service to domestic customers is 
little affected by industrial depres- 
sions. In the industry as a whole, this 
class used 14% more electricity in 1930 
than in 1929. 

Addition ofthree popularappliances, 
radio, range, and refrigerator,increases 
use of electricity in the average home 
by nearly 400%. During 1930, the As- 
sociated System sold 24% more elec- 
tric and. gas appliances than in 1929. 


To invest, 
or for 
information, write 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System [E> 
61 Broadway, New York City Wyre; 
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Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 





yom investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are almost exclusively in public utility 
companies in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authoritative par- 
ticipation. 


This relationship is doubly advan- 
tageous. The very existence of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, by the 
extent of their investments and through 
personalities, gives strength to the oper- 
ating and financing companies whose 
securities are held, by assuring continu- 
ity of well-learned and well-tested prac- 
tices and policies, and competent and 
experienced management in such com- 
panies; also, the interests of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, are rep- 
resented and safeguarded through their 
participation in the direction of the 
companies whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison 
Company (Chicago), The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company (Chicago), 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company, consti- 
tute directly or indirectly more than go 
per cent of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 
are listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange 
and traded in on the New York Curb. 
Booklet PQS, describing these companies, 
and companies whose securities they 
bold, will be sent on request. 
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AGAIN * RECORD 


NGCREASED population of Chicago, and 
/ increased use of gas for domestic heating 
account largely for the new one-hour send-out 
record achieved by The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company Thanksgiving Day, 1930. Yet the 
Thanksgiving Day gas increase was over 88% for 
the decade, while the population increased only 
25%. The per capita use of gas is mounting 
rapidly. 


We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company (listed on The New York 
Stock Exchange) and other progressive gas and 
electric companies operating in 31 states. Send for 
our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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New York - Cleveland 
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a Doctor finds it necessary to say: 
‘“‘DO NOT CLIMB STAIRS” 


The advice is too vital to ignore, yet often 
difficult to follow, for no one cares to be 
confined to one floor instead of enjoying 
the freedom of the entire house. 


The Sedgwick Individual Elevator meets just such 
a condition. It is designed for operation by one 
person. It is safe. It uses no current. It will 
give many years of service without upkeep ex- 

nse. And it is moderate in cost. For limited 
incomes, we have an attractive deferred payment 
plan. Installation quickly and easily made in any 
residence. If some member of your family should 
not climb stairs, or perhaps cannot climb stairs, write 
for illustrated booklet 153. Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 155 West rsth St., New York. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


Federal Reserve, and preéminently the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basle—should “do 
something” about stabilizing the general level 
of prices. 

What can they do? What price-and-prosperity 
philosophy will they adopt? One thing seems 
sure. The banking authorities, the moment they 
embark on a programme of price influencing, 
will be assaulted by those who hold that pros- 
perity is impossible without higher prices. Al- 
ready the lines are being drawn between the in- 
flationists and the deflationists. The struggle will 
be transferred from the national to the interna- 
tional field. The advocates of endlessly expand- 
ing credit will be heard from in tones of thunder 
if the bankers adopt the view that the world can 
prosper, soundly if not spectacularly, even though 
prices are tending lower. 

It is interesting to find how that view is taking 
hold in responsible quarters. I cannot do better 
than refer again to Mr. Warburg, who speaks 
not only for himself but as one of the heads of a 
great New York banking institution. 

“Unless one believes,” he says, “that a con- 
stantly increased output of things should be ac- 
companied by a constant and corresponding in- 
crease in the output of money, credit, and securi- 
ties, the conclusion would seem inevitable that 


mass production and a continuous growth in the 


use of power and machinery must logically exer- 


cise a price-lowering effect. There is nothing 


frightening in the thought that the wage dollar 
or the revenue dollar should give their owners 
the enjoyment of a greater quantity of things. On 
the contrary, the poor widow, with whom we 
sympathized so much when prices began to rise 
after the war, might be congratulated upon such 
a development. The harm does not lie in lower 
prices, but in the violence of the change.” 

The last sentence in the foregoing paragraph 
deserves especial consideration. Declining prices 
may not produce hard times, but when the fall is 
almost perpendicular, as it has been frequently 
during the last year and a half, it aggravates the 
difficulty beyond calculation. Every manufacturer 
with finished or unfinished materials on hand is 
faced with the necessity of selling them at a 
smaller profit, or at a loss. The grain farmer who 
has borrowed on mortgage must raise and sell 
many more bushels of wheat to pay his debt than 
would have been the case if prices had remained 
stationary. Add to all this the destruction of con- 
fidence, the check to enterprise, fear for the loss 
of the job, curtailment of normal buying—and 
the popular belief seems logical that falling prices 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Your first Link 


ina Travel Chain 
that Girdles the Earth 


The sun never sets on the American 
Express travel service. Its chain of 
offices reaches around the world— 
from Chicago south to Argentina, 
from New Yorkto Bombay and from 
San Francisco west to Singapore. 
Your first link in this great chain 
of travel service is the nearest 
American Express office. The mo- 
ment you decide on a trip you need 
only to telephone to this local of- 
fice. A staff of trained travel men— 
trained to smooth your route to 
the outposts of the next link—will 
begin to plan the entire trip. All 
the troublesome details, such as 
tickets, hotel rooms, side trips, 
steamship, railroad and aeroplane 
reservations, they will arrange for 


you ... saving your valuable time, 
All this will be done to your 
own specifications and accord- 
ing to your own ideas as to cost, 
whether you wish to travel to Ber- 
muda, Europe, or the Orient. 
Outline your trip—in your mind 
or on paper—turn the details, the 
worry and shopping over to the 
American Express office and a path- 
way of service will be carved across 
countries, and through frontiers. 
Near you — wherever you travel 
—will be dependable American 
Express travel offices—all backed 
by the financial strength and travel 
experience of a great international 
institution. Send the coupon below 
for travel information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
70 East Randolph St., Chicago 


Please send me information on a trip to. 


37 
Market at Second St., San Francisco 
601-606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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This corner of Europe is so fascinating that you 
ought to see it even if you miss the boat. Castle- 
connell where the peace-loving disciples of Izaak 
Walton ply their lines. Lough Derg’ s thousand 
islands set in waters of purest blue. Kincora 
persists in its memory of Brian Boru. Limerick, 
the gentle and gay, the city of constant sieges 
sincethe Danes came sweeping in from the East. 
Killarney, gloriously beautiful, favored by Queen 
Victoria. The indescribably lovely Gap of Dun- 
loe with its serpents’ pool recalling the snake- 
killing St. Patrick. 

There is nothing in the whole world more 
beautiful than Glengarriff and Parknasilla. Lakes 
dot the mountainslike jewels set in green enamel. 
Blarney Castle containing one of the world’s 
most famous stones. Youghal of the golden 
sands where Sir Walter Raleigh was mayor. 


Tilustrated Guide No. 48 will be gladly mailed if you write to 
G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 
(Continued from page 38) 
Mr. Wharton’s behalf, it may be said that his in- 
tention was to present a man who is not de- 
veloped emotionally, a philanderer. This Dyck- 
man, mortal man that he is, is given a moment of 
intense analytical clarity on the last page of the 
story. “ “All my emotional relationships are only 
beginnings, never completed developments.’ He 
saw .. . his inability to develop any single emo- 
tional relationship fully, into a way of life. ‘I need 
a woman’s love,’ he thought, ‘yet I can’t adjust 
myself to it.’ . . . For a tragic moment he saw 
himself as one who could enjoy only the bud, not 


| the blossom, the bloom.” 


True to life and not at all objectionable. . . . The best 
in every way of those published in the contest, thus far.— 
Mrs. ALLAN J. WELTON, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

He has dared to be utterly trite in reporting the con- 
versations of his people. “Mortal Man” is clever and pene- 
trating reporting—excellent journalism.—Rutu Horn, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Mr. Wharton does not minimize the ego of his hero. 
On the contrary, he makes Robert a cad. A rather nice, 
lovable, cultured, intelligent cad, it is true, but a cad none 
the less—HELEN GILBERT, 1857 Walworth Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

My congratulations to Mr. Wharton.—P. Newsom, 1114 
Denison St., Little Rock, Ark. 

A bit risky—but very new. . . . A pleasant evening's 
diversion—Epna Ewsank, 13 Congress St., Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Frank, startlingly honest and more than likely true to 
life. ...1 dike the story—Limuiman ELeanor ELI, 
Parchman, Miss. 

Badly in need of a breath of mountain air. . . . The 
author flounders in characterization . . . Dear Robert 

. isa Blank.—Terry Yave, 21 Wreford Apt., Billings, 
Mont. 

The story lacks progress; nothing is accomplished.— 
Creston B. Mutuins, 2511 Harvey St., No. 14, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Even our most advanced “young moderns” may be de- 
pressed with the lack of humor . . . happiness . . . as- 
piration in Dyckman’s life . . . with the shallowness of 
its gaiety and its brittleness—Maryory WHEELER, 30 
Cottage St., Wellesley, Mass. 

And why spend an hour or so reading about gin neat, 
gin and ginger ale, red wine, white wine, gia with lemon 
. . « gin, DAMN IT gin!—Mrs. Mary McConne.t, 625 
Maple Lane, Sewickley, Pa. 

Common, coarse, vulgar, revealing nothing of the hon 
orable, the true, the lovely or the worth-while.—Rev 
Georce PLuMER MERRILL, Wabasha, Minn. 

I want to take this opportunity to express my ent/usi 
asm, and that of my fellow students at Northwestern 
University for “Mortal Man.”—R. E. Srerert, 6230 
Mozart St., Chicago, IIl. 

I couldn’t write five hundred words of criticism—| 
don’t know that many scathing adjectives.—Marcart! 
Joyce, Swartz Creek, Mich. 

It shows sin as it is—hard, cold, deliberate SELFISH- 
NESS. Were I an editor I'd rest my whole claim to edi- 
torial glory upon my selection of this story.—Mrs. M. ©. 
Lams, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“Symphonies under the Stars” 


A nearby playground islend 


FREE BOOK 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div 3-Rs 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Check if desired). [] Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sight- 
seeing Itinerary (with costs while in Southern California). 
(Check if desired). [] 4 cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern 
California through the Camera.” Also send free booklets about the 
counties I have checked. 
Los Angeles L) Orange ( Santa Barbara (C San Diego 
Lj Los Angeles Sports [] Riverside [[] San Bernardino [] Ventura 


Name 





(Please Print Your Name ‘and Address) 
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A Southern California trip 
is entirely practical even 
within the limits of a 2-weeks 
vacation. By train, from most 


oints in the country, you 
Costs While Here a be here at least 11 days 
of the 2 weeks, and costs for hotels, meals and 
ane need not exceed $6.35 a day or $70 
while here. 
Free Book Explains Plan 
This vacation-of-a-lifetime is pictured and de- 
scribed in day-by-day detail in a remarkable new 
summer Itinerary which the coupon below brings 
you free. Includes dozens of interesting gravure 
photographs of Southern California scenes, map, 
information about how to get here and itemized 
daily cost figures for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 
It should answer all your vacation questions. 


Here's a rainiess summer playground . . . days 
comfortably free from humidity, nights that call 
for light wraps and blankets. Cool breezes from 
the Pacific are responsible... the Pacific whose 
foaming breakers, wide sandy beaches and exotic 
pleasure-islands give new delight to every kind 
of aquatic fun. 

A couple of hours away are mile-high moun- 
tains, evergreen forests, crystal lakes. Every sport, 
of course .. . at its sportiest. There’s a romantic 
foreign “color” in ancient Spanish Missions and 
nearby Old Mexico. (Fiestas somewhere every 
week during 1931.) Evenings, try the smart cafes 
and brilliant premieres of Hollywood, where 
stage and screen celebrities share your gaiety.. . 
open-air “Symphonies Under the Stars”... night 
games and races...theaters. New delights await 
you every day in Los Angeles, center of this whole 
playground, in Pasadena, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach and dozens of others, reached 
through orange groves, palms and luxuriant 
gardens. 

Plan now. Send for the free book! 


If you wish another beautiful Southern California book—con- 
taining more than 80 large gravure photographs, send 4 cents 
to cover mailing cost. 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Castles 
Romance 
History 


Turret and wall and keep catch light 

from the golden past when banners 

fluttered and the streets were 

strewn with flowers in festivals that 

gave honor to victorious knights. 

Indeed, the traveler turns the bright 

pages of history as he comes upon 

castles that stand in bold relief amid 

scenes of enthralling natural 

beauty. Then the traveler may turn 

to great modern cities gleaming with 

art and culture and gaiety; and to 

the fabled past in Nuremberg, 

Mainz, Heidelberg, Luebeck. Hon- 

est prices, no visa fee, no landing 
ep) charges. Write for Illustrated Book- 
let No. 37. GERMAN TOURIST 
Neuschwanstein INFORMATION OFFICE, 665 
Castle Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Going to Europe” means going to 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


(Continued from page 54) 


Man soll nicht denken aber, dass dies fiir amerikanisclhies 
Leben typisch ist, wo wahrhaft amerikanische Ideale in 
den Herzen der Leute nach fortleben und regieren.— 
FRANKLIN STRONG, 310 North A St., Monmouth, III. 

If the author had drawn his characters from the men he 
met on the Amundsen trip, they would have proved much 
more stimulating material than this whimpering confes- 
sional of a New York City dandy.—J. E. Fraser, Panama 
City, Fla. 

Should rank near the top of all prize stories because it 
is a surpassingly vivid picture of a male Yahoo in th 
mating season.—Rosert J. MANN, 41 Hitchcock Hall, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Dyckman is surely a more tragic figure than the wo- 
man he uses.—I. J. Kapsrern, 19 Angell St., Providence, 
= 

Reeks with sensuality, drunkenness and filth.—Ma- 
TiLpa P. Goutpine, East Northfield, Mass. 

Grows naturally to its climax, where the futility of the 
emotions is revealed.—J. S. KEENE, 2804 Griffin Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 

The manuscript has something of the banality that 
characterizes The Congressional Record—Wi.u1aM A. 
SPENCER, 1008 East Grant St., Portland, Ore. 

This mortal man is contemptible because he is afraid 
to be what he is. His soul is stagnant. He shrugs: “I am 
what I am.” And that is the way one must feel about the 
story. A shrug and dismissal is all it honestly merits.— 
IRENE NEwsoME, 1029 Hudson Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Unusual study of a young man who risks his liver to 
speakeasies. . . . Better left in single cussedness to bring 
joy and sadness to females who like that sort of thing, and 
they are legion—J. Hersert ENGBECK, 749 23d St. 
Ogden, Utah. 

Smut is all very well, but filth is vile. I suppose some 
of your readers are neither polygamists nor drunkards.— 
FREDERICK J. SHEPARD, 87 Mariner St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

To exploit sex experiences for financial gain seems little 
short of criminal—Mnrs. C. A. Witt, 324 27th Ave., 


- North St. Cloud, Minn. 


“Mortal Man” by Mr. Wharton is, I believe, one of the 
finest things I have encountered in ScripNer’s.—Law- 
RENCE F, Jessup, Grand Rapids Herald, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The last-line touch, that of failure in thought of Louise’s 
name, may seem uncalled for by feminine readers, but it 
is psychologically correct. Man has a surprisingly feeble 
sexual memory, but active sexual imagination.—Dr. C. F. 
Munpay, Carville, La. ‘ 

Like the seed under the false-plate, it is truly amazing 
that so small a thing can become So great an irritation.— 
RutH THORNDIKE CLouGH, 209 State St., Bangor, Maine. 

Some of the astonishing qualities of “Mortal Man” are 
an absolute veracity of detail, without the usual super- 
fluity of detail, a living realism of character, a simple, 1m- 
pressive plot, and a smooth, expert style—Tuevma Z. 
Wigs, 7424 University Drive, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the emphasis of duality of outlook between the sexes 
and the fumbling nature of human conduct, it attains 
depth—enlists universal pity—FRaNnces Swain, 25 North 
Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 

An excellent etching, by a clever artist, of a silly, vapid 
scene.—Ena CHURCHILL, Carson City, Nev. 

In the breaking off of their relations, the author shows 
his skill and artistry. The let-down is as in a_ Greek 
tragedy.—Maritta M. Guitp, 107 Olive Road, Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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From over the sea Japan | 
comes to greet you... of- 
fering the services of the 
ASAMA oom. Cuicuisu Maru, and Tatsuta Maru, 
the finest, fastest motor ships from the United States 
to the Empire of the Rising Sun. ® In all that per- 
tains to material luxury and comfort N. Y. K. ships 


are twentieth century and American. But the at- 


mosphere of Oriental courtesy is Japanese. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... STOP-OVER 
AT HONOLULU 
Magnificent staterooms 
and suites...swimming 
pool... gymnasium... 
wide decks... culinary 
seductions that would 
make a Puritan into a 
gourmet. Dancing, of 
course. English-speak- 
ing stewards... and an 
office of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau on 
board. ® Regular sail- 
ingsfrom San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, first 
class $300 up, cabin 
class $250 up... from 
Seattle and Vancouver 
direct to the Orient on 
new cabin motor liners or all Tourist Cabin ships 
$125 to $250 up. For full information write Dept. 13. 





New York 10 Bridge Street 
545 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco . 551 Market Street 
Seattle . . 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago . 40 North Dearborn St. 
Los Angeles . 605 So. Grand Ave. 
@ Or at any local tourist agent 














































THE MODERN WAY cee 


means intelligent planning—coordinating the right steam- 
ship sailings, train schedules and hotels to enhance the 
pleasure of your trip abroad and eliminate unnecessary 
expense. Let us help you to plan your itinerary to accord 
with your own ideas and convenience and yet enable 
you to take advantage of NEW MOTOR ROUTES... 
NEW EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES AND AIRLINES. 


GROUP TRAVEL arrangements for 1931 offer a choice of 
Select Escorted Tours, small parties traveling de luxe on 
the finest liners... Spring sailings via Mediterranean 
route ... Tours by comfortable Cabin-Class ships or in 
the popular “Tourist Third Cabin”. . . Educational-Travel 
Groups under University Leadership, with College Credits 
available, 


From the North Cape to the Mediterranean, our itineraries 
cover every practical route of Old World travel . . . Russia, 
the Near East and Holy Land .. . extensive Motor-Tours 
through Great Britain, Spain and Central Europe. 


Information regarding the principal Fairs, Expositions, 
Music and Dramatic Festivals and Sports Contests Abroad. 















Steamship tickets on all lines 
Literature and all travel information on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 












LEVIATHAN 


... Perfect Prelude 
to Europe! 


RAVEL to Europe on the LEVIATHAN, 

World’s Largest Ship, is the final word in the 
fine art of Service. There’s the stability of size... 
the steadiness of tonnage... five day speed... 
faultless service from stewards who speak your 
own language. Swift, silent elevators to save steps 
...acuisine that numbers every world delicacy and is 
prepared by a chef who catered for an emperor... 
the charm of smart company and brilliant minds... 
and divertissements that dial every happy emotion! 


For a quick, smooth crossing take the Leviathan. 
Brilliant Club Leviathan. Famous Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra. “Talkies”. Ship-to-shore telephone ser- 
vice. Unusual complement of rooms with private 
baths at new reduced fares. Enclosed tennis, golf 
and ping pong courts. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost ... palatial cabin liners George Washington, 
America, Republic, President Harding and President 
Roosevelt. Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean travel. And, equally significant, 
every fare a contribution to American prosperity. 
Consult your local steamship agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W’. Chapman, President 
45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 44) 


are an unmixed evil, the invincible foe of pros- 
perity. 

So they are, undoubtedly, when the decline is 
precipitous and disorderly and disproportionate 
in its extent between one commodity and another, 
between wages, rents and fixed charges. But 
where the downward movement occurs gradu- 
ally the result may be different—so an increasing 
body of opinion holds. And the reason is evident. 
In every direction, goods are being produced 
more cheaply. Better methods and materials, |a- 
bor-saving machines, gradually improving distri- 
bution, are cutting costs. If these savings are al- 
lowed to find orderly expression in a gradually 
reduced scale of prices, the margin of profit for 
the producer remains unaltered. His aggregate 
profits may even increase through the larger vol- 
ume of sales which the lower price makes possi- 
ble. The automobile industry supplies a striking 
illustration of this process. No one thought it was 
a calamity when the prices of cars were cut, year 
after year, as manufacturing costs were reduced. 
Certainly the motor companies themselves did 
not think so. 

For the most part, however, these savings on 
production costs in the past have reached the ulti- 
mate buyer in violent spasms instead of progres- 
sively. Prices have generally been reduced only 
under the stress of necessity. Schemes have been 
devised which for a time kept prices above the 
figure at which sales could have been profitably 
made. The consumer, when he might have cor- 
rected the situation by ceasing to buy, having ex- 
hausted his ready money, was brought to life 
again by instalment-purchase plans and other 
forms of easy credit. As a result, prices did not 
fall into line with lowered costs until the various 
stimuli had exhausted their power. Then prices 
dropped further in a few months of pell-mell 
liquidation than a prolonged and orderly decline 
would have carried them, and the world plunged 
into one of the deepest depressions of a century. 

The gist of the matter is that the relationship 
between commodity prices and prosperity has not 
had a thorough testing out in this era when the 
machine is revolutionizing industry. At a time 
when there are ample goods for everybody we 
have sometimes manipulated the price structure 
to produce the illusion that there were not enough 
goods to go round. The technic seems antiquat- 
ed. For the future, we may come around to the 
idea that if the bankers, with their discount rates 
and credit policies, can prevent fictitious booms, 
which inevitably work out into real depressions, 
it may be discovered that price is, after all, a 
minor factor in prosperity. 
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Spring List 


A terrific novel of the moonshine country, by an important author, William Faulkner 
—Mr. Train looks backward and sees a great deal—An uproarious but too violent po- 
grom conducted by Ben Hecht—Delightfully easy reading from the fine pen of Colette. 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


SancTUARY, BY WILLIAM FAULKNER. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

This is the first novel of William Faulkner’s 
that I have read. I had not been aware of his exist- 
ence until a few months ago when I read an ar- 
ticle about him, by Arnold Bennett, in a London 
newspaper, acclaiming him as the new American 
genius, saying that “he writes like an angel.” I 
was sure that Mr. Bennett, kindly gentleman that 
he is, was indulging in another of his benevolent 
backward somersaults in behalf of an obscure and 
needy colleague. I thought that William Faulk- 
ner couldn’t be much of anything as long as I 
had never heard of him. 

My apologies go out, by the next clipper ship, 
to Mr. Bennett. He was right. I don’t say that 
William Faulkner writes like an angel, for I 
don’t know much about the literary standards 
prevalent in the celestial hierarchy. It would seem 
to me that he writes rather like a fiend out of hell. 
But this doesn’t much matter. All that does mat- 
ter is that he writes, and with a power that dis- 
rupts the most well-ordered entrails, I don’t think 
that I’ve ever read a more terrible book than 
“Sanctuary” —terrible in its marked reality, its re- 
lentless conviction, its unspeakable beauty—and 
I'm not sure that I care to read another like it. 
But whether I like it or not, I shall be compelled 
to pay the strictest attention to everything that 
Mr. Faulkner ever has to say. This compulsion 
may be due to critical appreciation of his pro- 
digious genius, or it may be due to a kind ‘of 
masochism; but it undeniably is there. 

The pace of “Sanctuary” is breathless, frantic. 
The reader is rushed along stumbling, groping, 
through the leaping phrases, sentences, para- 
gtaphs of exquisite prose, escaping wildly from 
one unidentifiable horror to find himself collid- 


ing suddenly, in the semidarkness, with another. 
It is a nightmare and yet, in the end, all of it is 
clear—too clear. Mr. Faulkner does not address 
himself to the reader's intellect. He chooses to 
ignore that surface element and speaks, with 
evangelical fervor, to the senses. In this respect he 
is comparable to Conrad. 

I don’t know if “Sanctuary” is Mr. Faulkner’s 
one masterpiece, or if it is just another step in his 
sure progress. But I do know that it is a great 
novel. 


Puritan's Procress, By ARTHUR TRAIN. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

With characteristic New England conscien- 
tiousness, Mr. Train informs his readers that he 
has swiped most of his material from other his- 
torians, and it is true that “Puritan’s Progress” in- 
cludes a vast number of quotation marks. But the 
grace with which the fascinating facts are pre- 
sented, the atmosphere of amiability that sur- 
rounds them, the frank absorption in the subject 
of Puritanism—for these Mr. Train is alone re- 
sponsible and they combine to make “Puritan’s 
Progress” a delightful book to read. 

Impelled by an attack of autobiographic-intoxi- 
cation to look backward, Mr. Train evidently de- 
cided that his own years and deeds were not worth 
much space but that his grandfather and his 
grandfather’s grandfather must have been ex- 
traordinarily interesting old gentlemen and wor- 
thy of intensive investigation. He went at the 
work of discovering the past with admitted relish 
and collected scattered bits of information con- 
cerning his antecedents and those of almost every 
one else who derives even remotely from New 
England. (I found in “Puritan’s Progress” several 
references to my own grandmother. ) 
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Mr. Train makes but little attempt to point 
morals or draw conclusions. He has not mar- 
shalled his facts for the purpose either of saving 
or destroying Puritan civilization. His work is 
solely and simply a labor of love, which is to say 
that he performed it for his own amusement. 
Happily, there will be many to share it with him. 


A Jew In Love, sy BEN HEcnt. 
Covici-Friede. $2.50. 


The ancient practice of Jew-baiting has been 
abandoned, perforce, by the Christians (in New 
York, at any rate) but is now being carried on 
merrily by the Jews. A wonderful satisfaction, 
the accumulation of centuries of repression, is 
discharged whenever one Jew refers to another 
Jew as “that kike.” It is a queer, perverse form of 
revenge, but it seems to be infinitely sweet to 
those who achieve it. 

One cannot help thinking what would happen 
to the Christian author who wrote and acknow!- 
edged a book as venomous in its anti-Semitism as 
“A Jew In Love.” Of course, such speculation is 
idle for no Christian would be man enough to 
write it—certainly not artist enough to write it as 
Ben Hecht has done. 

Mr. Hecht’s viciousness is so gargantuan and 
so unremitting as to become appalling and even 
tiresome. It is sufficient to overpower the author’s 
lusty wit and the reader’s patience. Despite pas- 
sages of meteoric brilliance, one grows weary of 
the ruthless dissection of that arch-something or 
other, Jo Boshere, who, one feels, was pretty thor- 
oughly exposed in the first chapter. But his crea- 
tor won’t let the contemptible little Jew alone. He 
can’t say enough for the fellow’s tedious hy- 
pocrisies. 

After two hundred pages of Boshere’s erotic 
didoes one wants to shout at the lavishly gifted 
Mr. Hecht: “For God’s sake—pick on some one 
your own size!” 


Tue Gente LiBertINE, BY COLETTE. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The first portion of “The Gentle Libertine” ex- 
plores the phantasy world in the subadolescent 
imagination of Minne, a frail, pale, carefully shel- 
tered maiden who longs to be queen of the Paris 
underworld, the consort of a throat-slitting 
Apache. In the second portion, she has grown up 
and married her dull, timorous cousin, but is still 
dreaming of the ultimate passion, and even ring- 
ing doorbells in the quest for it. 

From which it might be gathered that this is 
another torpid psychological study. It is nothing 
of the kind. It is gay enough and bright enough 


to keep the bedside lamp in the guest room burn- 
ing for hours. That it is also profound and true 
cannot be counted against it—for, as has fre- 
quently been said before, the French know how 
to do these things without crossing the bounda- 
ries of good humor; and Colette is appreciably 
superior even to the high standards of her own 
race in her sympathetic understanding of the 
biologic urge. 

The highest praise is due to Colette’s trans- 
lator, who signs him—or herself with the initials, 
R. C. B. Don’t tell me that this is Robert Charles 

3enchley. 


THE NEWER GIANTS 


THe AmerIcAN Caravan IV, eEpirep sy Lewis 
Mumrorp, Paut RosENFELD, AND ALFRED 
KREYMBORG. 


The Macaulay Co. $5. 


Four years ago “The American Caravan” was 
started as a catholic outlet for radical literary ex- 
perimentation. To its great credit it has remained 
that, although it might easily have degenerated 
into a vehicle for some particular left-wingism. 
Thus, whatever one may think of the merit of the 
individual contributions, the “Caravan” retains 
its barometric value. It indicates, at least approxi- 
mately, the mental weather of those who are 
young and dissatisfied with current literary con- 
ventions. Naturally enough, the technics of some 
of the contributors, originally quite startling, 
have become familiar to attentive readers because 
they have been brought to our notice in various 
volumes published by reasonably conservative 
houses. Thus the admirable work of Philip Ste- 
venson, Evelyn Scott, William Faulkner in prose, 
and Isidore Schneider in verse surprises no reader 
who is acquainted with the books of these writers. 

Accordingly, one’s interest is mainly focussed 
on the work of the newer men. The present re- 
viewer received pleasure from an excellent essay 
by Ferner Nuhn entitled “Art and Identity,” and 
from an Andersonish story, “White Laughter,” 
by Albert Halper. The remainder of the contri- 
butions struck no spark. The dominant note, pat- 
ticularly of the prose, is a sterile neo-Euphuism, 
a clever and elaborate allusiveness which seems 
little more than a sign of excessive ingenuity—in 
some cases an ingenuity so feverish as to consti- 
tute a diabolically shrewd insanity. The short 
stories, without exception, contain no irresistibly 
convincing characters. Analysis is substituted for 
total projection. One of the younger contributors, 
Robert Cantwell, unconsciously summarizes the 
malady of his colleagues when, referring to his 
characters, he writes: “Emotion passes through 
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New Edition 


of tte HARVARD CLASSICS 


own the Harvard Classics has 

become the goal of every modern 
family. This famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books compiled by Dr. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard, is in more than 
365,000 homes. Thousands will testify 
that these books bring lasting happiness, 
and open the gateway toa successful life. 

Now it has become possible to pre- 
sent a new edition, beautiful as rare edi- 
tions in private libraries, yet costing less 
per volume than popular fiction. 

You are invited to send for the free 
booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading,| 
and describes in detail the new Home 
Library Edition. It comes to you free, 

without obligation. Fill 
out and mail this coupon. 


P. F. Cotiier & Son Dist. Corr. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
Dr. Eliot's own statement of how he came to select 
the greatest library of all time, 9045 HG 

















The Diary of 


LT. COL. FREDERICK MACKENZIE, 1775-81 
“*A treasure of invaluable source material for the his- 
torian and a work of intense interest for every Ameri- 
can.” — Hartford Courant. 2 vols, $10.00 


The Painter’s Modes of 


Expression 
By ARTHUR POPE 


Makes the various kinds of drawing and painting 
intelligible by explaining the conventions and limi- 
tations on which they are based; with notes on Mod- 
ernism in painting. Numerous illustrations. — $3.00 


Ballad Books & Ballad Men 
By SIGURD B. HUSTVEDT 

Large selections from the correspondence of Francis 

James Child add to the value of this delightful study 


of the labors of nineteenth century editors in rescuing 
for our generation the half-forgotten ballads of 
Europe. $4.00 


The Matchless Orinda 
By PHILIP W. SOUERS 


Mrs. Katherine Philips, the first woman in England 
to gain the reputation of a poetess, is here shown as a 
leader in the social and literary life of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration, Illustrated. $3.50 


The Journal of Washington 
Irving, 1823-1824 


Edited by STANLEY WILLIAMS 
Of peculiar value to the student of American litera- 
ture in that it gives a minute account of Irving’s lite 
in the period just following the successes of The 
Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hail. Illustrated. $3.50 


Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism 
Edited by THOMAS M. RAYSOR 


This great classic of Shakespe: arean criticism is an 
authentic text from the original manuscripts; the 
work is enlarged with Notes, Introductions, and much 
hitherto inaccessible material. 2 vols. $10.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
11 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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them both, like a current through the twin cells 
of a battery.” The élan which produced most of 
this writing has the fascination of a complicated 
mechanical process, not of a living, vibrating im- 
pulse. 

On the other hand, it is only just to remember 
that such complicated ironical posing as we find 
in the work of Robert M. Coates, Sherry Mangan, 
and Jonathan Leonard may be prescient of the 
next generation’s imaginative mood, to which 
most of us have not attained. In any case, no one 
genuinely interested in the literary rebellions of 
our day can afford to neglect the current “Cara- 
van.” Its contents may be prophecy or they may 
be mere eccentricity; but both the prophetic and 
the eccentric impulses are symptomatic of the 


| day-to-day changes in our cultural temper. 


CurrTon P. Fapiman. 


THIS SIDE OF 1930 


| Tuts Our Exire, sy Davin BurNHAM. 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





$2.50. 


“This Our Exile” is undoubtedly one of the im- 
portant first novels of the year and from many 
points of view an amazing performance. 

It is the “This Side of Paradise” of the 1930's 
and, although not directly analogous to that pio- 
neering work, shows the temper and the mind of 
the young people of to-day as did that book of the 
lost generation which followed the war. It is no 
more cheerful but it is more urbane. The flam- 
boyant revolt and the excessive individualism of 
the early ’20’s is lacking. The youngsters of the 
"20’s tried to get as far away from their parents as 
possible. “This Our Exile” centres very definitely 
about Ralph Eaton, the father, although he dies 
before the book is half over. He is the vital ele- 
ment. He is the point of contact with the real 
world. 

The three sons represent distinct types, but are 
themselves highly individualized. Fred is the in- 
tellectual poseur, Jim is the average wealthy un- 
dergraduate with his interest centred in the arts. 
Jackie is a sensitive adolescent whose religion is 


| still strong within him. Peter, Fred’s wife and 
| favorite daughter of Eaton’s next-door neighbor 
| and fast friend, is reminiscent of Brett in Hem- 


| ingway’s 


“The Sun Also Rises.” She seems a 
hang-over from the other generation. (Indicating 
perhaps that women transpose less easily.) R: ilph 
Eaton is the finest character in the book. 

There is a deal of excellent writing in “This 


| Our Exile.” It is a most unusual technical feat 
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for a youngster two years out of college. Jim’s re- 
action to his father’s illness and death are de 
scribed with fine restraint and sensitiveness. It is 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


IMPERIAL BROTHER 


THE LIFE OF THE DUC DE MORNY 
by MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Natural son of a Queen and of a nobleman, who in turn was the natural 
son of Talleyrand, the Duc de Morny was the most colorful figure of a 
glamorous court. He matched wits with the Empress Eugénie, watched 
Bismarck with foreboding,wedded the animal-loving Princess Troubetzkoi, 
had a hand in the tragedy of Maximilian in Mexico and ruled his imperial 
brother, Napoleon III. He sacrificed all to the interests of France, and used 
his own fire to kindle the Emperor's weak flame. The author of The Happy 
Mountain reaches new heights in this brilliant fictionized biography. $3.50 


¥ SYLVIA » 


TOWNSEND 
WARNER 


has written her 
masterpiece 


OPUS 7 


A narrative in verse 
by the author of 
LOLLY WILLOWES @ 


MR. FORTUNE S MAGGOT 
$2.00 











Lt. History Rewritten 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, H. A. L. FISHER, PHILIP 
GUEDALLA, EMIL LUDWIG, ANDRE MAUROIS, 
HAROLD NICOLSON, HENDRIK VAN LOON, 
MILTON WALDMAN AND J. C. SQUIRE. 


What would have happened if Booth had 
missed Lincoln, if Louis XVI had been a man 
of firmness, if Byron had become King of 
Greece, if Napoleon had come to America? 
Eleven of the most famous biographers and 
historians of the day have combined to produce 
a Symposium of Surmises. They have rewritten 
history in a series of chapters that combine 
humor and sound sense, satire and information. 

$3.00 
































GAY AGONY 


by H. A. MANHOOD 


A daring and beautifully 
woven story of an inhibited 
young man thrown into an 
atmosphere pagan and bestial 
—a first novel which Hugh 
Walpole calls ‘‘unmistakably 
fine.”’ $2.50 


THE FOREST SHIP 


by ARNOLD HOLLRIEGEL 


In London this novel of the Amazon has been 
hailed as worthy of Conrad at his best. It tells 
two stories in one—the tale of the pathetic 
schoolmaster who sought romance in the jungle 
and the semi-fictional, semi-historical story of 
Orellana, the first white man to sail the river in 
search of El Dorado. $2.50 


18 East 48th St.- THE VIKING PRESS - New York City 


Tune in on Alexander Woollcott “The Early Bookworm'’ every Saturday evening, over the Columbia Broadcasting System 


























Writing 
asource of income that 


many people neglect 


MAY people who should be writing never 
even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making ‘‘big money.”’ They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can of- 
ten be earned for material that takes little 
time to write — stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, recipes, 
etc. — things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 

Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal., is but one of many men and women trained by the 
Newspaper Institute of America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt dividends. 
He writes: 





“*Since enrolling with the N. I. A., 
I have written several articles for 
health publications that have been 
accepted. I am now engaged in the 
preparation of some articles on 
church music and on_ business. 
Again I want to assure you that I 
am well satisfied that I decided to 
learn to write by your copy-desk 
method.” 


You, too,can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
course in practical writing —a course as free from 
academic ‘‘isms"’ and ‘‘ologies"’ as a newspaper office — 
a course as modern as the latest edition of this morning's 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments — just 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to write 
by writing — acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, 
magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting 
their time and money, we have prepared a unique Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessz ary to successful writing — 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 55D261 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing A pti- 
tude Test and further information about writing for profit, 
as promised in Scribner’s—April. 


Miss j 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 











Wiiy donb tow write? 


a sustained performance remarkable in its sure 
touch and the writer’s control of his material. 
The whole book rings emotionally true. The first 
half of it is almost inevitably the best, since the 
climax is reached midway and disintegration 
must be to some extent chaotic. 

Its significance goes far beyond the actual 
boundaries of the book. It is perhaps some indi- 
cation of what is happening in this country where 
the numbers of the rich have increased tremen- 
dously since the war. It shows the beginnings of 
the search for life beyond the bond-selling stage. 
The results may not be seen for two generations 
yet. But “This Our Exile” launches many inter- 


esting speculations. 
8 SP Avrrep DasHIELt. 


THE LAST MONARCHS 


DicTATORSHIP ON TRIAL, EDITED BY Otro Forst 
De Batrac.ia. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.75. 

“Dictatorship on Trial” is at once a challenge 
and an indictment. It is a call to order out of 
chaos. That its call may only result in more chaos 
is not to deny its aim. What with dictatorships 
to-day in Soviet Russia, Italy, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania, and 
states that are dictatorships in all but name in 
Rumania, Greece, Turkey, Albania, and Bulgaria, 
and with developments in both Germany and 
England in recent months which omen the rise 
of dictatorships in those countries, the challenge 
of this book is far from a remote one. Only in 
America, where dictatorial controls have been so 
successfully manipulated by means of demo- 
cratic processes—via politics and the interlocking 
power of vested interests—is open dictatorship 
not an imminent reality. But even the most secure 
of industrial dictatorships cannot maintain a de- 
fense of democratic processes, once those processes 
get beyond its control and threaten its hegemony. 
When that turn occurs, and signs of its coming 
have been increasingly numerous since the war, 
we shall face a similar situation, and then the 
challenge of this book will be felt as keenly here 
as it is felt to-day in Europe. 

The contributors to this symposium—among 
whom are Guglielmo Ferrero, André Maurois, 
Albert Einstein, Ferdynand Ossendowski, and 
Maurice Bedel—twenty-three in number, includ- 
ing its editor, Forst De Battaglia, and Winston 
Churchill, who has written the Introduction, 
range from the extreme right to the centre, from 
conservatism, that is, to social democracy. Noth- 
ing of the extreme left is represented at all. No So- 
viet writer is included, nor any writer whose per- 
suasions are at all communistic, and such an 
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The Story of a Princess 


Che Best Seller of 1931 


In this dramatic memoir which has become an overwhelming 
best-seller, a Princess reveals the amazing story of her life. 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, and first cousin to the ill- 
fated Czar Nicholas, writing as intensely as she lived, tells 
in Education of a Princess of her almost incredible transition 
from a guarded, fairy-tale existence in the court of the 
Czar—through the chaos of war and revolution—to her 


flight from the country she loved. 


Illustrated, $3.50 


EDUCATION of a PRINCESS 


by Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia 


— 


The story of labor has been 
dramatized in this exciting and 
informative volume, which fol- 
lows the history of the class 
struggle in America down to 
its latest phase in the racket- 
eering of today. 


DYNAMITE 
The Story of Class 
Violence in America 


by Louis Adamic 


“A rousing record of facts. . . 
A thrilling and terrible story.” 
—James Stevens. 
“‘Amazing for its bold honesty, 
its direct vision, its throbbing 
sense of the drama of American 
abor.””"—Lewis Gannett, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illus. $3.50 
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“The best book of 1950" 


—ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


. and a best-seller of 1951. 


THE LIVES OF A 
BENGAL LANCER 


by Francis Yeats- Brown 


No other book has given such a picture 
of India: its mystery and glamour, its 
strange cults and exotic customs, its 
philosophy anditsexcitement—all inter- 
woven with the author’s own.adventures 
as a hard-riding, pig-sticking, polo- 
playing Englishman. 

94th 

Thousand \ - yy $2.75 





These diaries and photographs 
found in the ice after thirty- 
three years tell an unsurpassed 
story of adventure and explo- 
ration in the far north. 


ANDREE’S 
STORY 


The Complete Record 
of His Polar Flight 


“What a story! Among all my 
polar books I fail to find any- 
thing comparable to it, or any- 
thing with half so much grip 
to it, or anything so mysteri- 
ous.’’— Donald B. MacMillan. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


18 E. 48th St., New York 




















if Dr. Cadman is 
right then you too might 


post yourself on the worthwhileness of the little book 
— which this is what he said: 

r. Cadman said: This book should be in a man’s vest 
mm >. wherever he goes. 

Why not try out the idea—in your vest pocket, or 
in the purse of wife, mother or sister ? An ideal Easter 
gift, or for bon-voyage ! 

Shut-ins, particularly—letters from shut-ins, or their friends, 
keep coming in, telling us that shut-ins get solace from this little 
book, besides the comfort from being able to hold in the hand 

without fatigue a book whose weight is negligible. 

People too, who for whatever reason have neglected their 
Bible, once they pick up this little book, read it THROUGH— 
and re-read it—so compelling is its interest. Read it to children 
—they listen! 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 


A gilt-edge small book with clear print on exquisite 
Bible paper: ALL the Sayings, in joined lucid se- 
quence. Authentic. because verbatim. No interpola- 
tions. Read it through within four hours! 

Fabrikoid (grey), edges gilt.. 

Leather (black), edges gilt, de luxe 

Morocco (black), edges gilt, de luxe 

Morocco (red), edges gilt, de luxe 

Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luxe............. 3.73 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luxe.. 


° rey a 
Add 75 cts. if recipient’s name is to be stamped 1 in gi 
cover 


In gift-box for mailing, if requested (gratis) 


PD. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
Williamsburg 29 South Street Massachusetts 
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omission, it must be said at once, in a book on 
dictatorship is utterly inexcusable. The Italian 
dictatorship, on the other hand, is represented by 
several advocates, in particular by Georg Mehlis 
in his essay on Dictatorship in the Middle Ages 
and in Modern Times and by Emilio Bodrero in 
his chapter on Mussolini and the Dictatorship in 
Italy. The bias of the book is obvious, therefore, 
from the very beginning. 

If one were to sum up the challenge of the 
book in a sentence—a challenge that is rooted in 
the very spirit of the age—one could do no better 
than quote from the words of Donoso Cortes in 
which he alludes to the conclusions of Max 
Weber: 

“Tt is in the very nature of middle-class Liberal- 
ism never to come to a decision, but only to in- 
augurate debates. . . . A class which turns all 
political activity into talk, whether in the Press 
or in Parliament, is not equal to a spell of social 
war... 

And “Dictatorship on Trial” illustrates above 
all that civilization to-day is in a definite state of 
social war, which Liberalism can neither meet 


nor survive. 
V. F. Catverton. 


ROBERT BURNS 


Tue Lire or Rosert Burns, py CATHERINE Cars- 
WELL. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.75. 

The Scotland of Robert Burns’s boyhood was 
the Arkansas of to-day, poverty-stricken, intel- 
lectually starved. And Burns was no accident in 
that environment; he belonged to it, got out of 
it for only a brief period and went back to it 
gladly. He belonged to the yokels, his friends 
were the tavern bar-flies and the chambermaids. 
As he revealed in the drawing-rooms of Edin- 
burgh when for a few months he was the current 
Milt Gross, he had a native dignity and grace but 
it was not the dignity and grace of the “nice” peo- 
ple. With the exception of his visits to Edin- 
burgh and a trip into the Highlands, Burns was 
practically never away from his several home 
towns. If he left Scotland, it was only to visit the 
northern border of England. He never saw Lon- 
don. He was a provincial of a type inconceivable 
to-day and he is now Scotland’s hero and one of 
the great, if not the greatest, lyric poets of all 
time. What this means to the young bards of 
Iowa who keep the student third filled bound for 
Paris, we don’t know. But it strikes us as the most 
important thing in an important book. Mrs. Cars- 
well re-creates the Scotland of Burns in an amaz- 
ing manner, her feeling for the faults and virtues 
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CLEOPATRA 


by OSKAR VON WERTHEIMER 
Translated by Huntley Paterson 
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Imperial mistress of all the guile, cruelty, and power of the ancient world! She se- 
duced Caesar, and yet loved oy She betrayed Antony to save herself and Egypt— 


and so wrought her own downfall, in rich,turbulent Alexandria. A brilliant biography 
by a young German whose work has been compared to that of Strachey. Many illus.$5.00 


THE DOGS 


by IVAN NAZHIVIN 


“Nazhivin has a crackerjack story to tell of Russian life on the great estates before 
the war, during the war, and the early days of the revolution.” — Burton Rascoe.“The 
story is as virile as Jack London’s, and far more sophisticated. Reveals how the war 
was regarded by the common Russian people.” — Scribner’s. “The tense, breathless sus- 
pense and beauty of the Russian huntsman’s world of nature.”—New Statesman. $2.50 





THE BED BOOK OF 
TRAVEL 

by Richardson Wright 
Anchors aweigh with scintillat- 
ing anecdotes, whimsies, trave- 
logues,exciting talesand glimps- 
es into Siberia, Sicily, Italy, Hol- 
land. For every travel-lover. 


$2.50 


BACK TO 
MONTPARNASSE 
by Sisley Huddleston 
Cosmopolitan celebrities and 
literati of the Bar Select. Anec- 
dotes, legends and gossip de- 
lightfully told by a famous 

journalist and wit. 


Profusely illustrated $3.00 


MEET THE 
SPANIARDS 
by Henry Albert Phillips 
The real Spain of the people— 
the most mysterious land in 
Europe. Bull-fights and revolu- 
tion; cathedrals and gambling 


houses; fiestas and café gossip. 
35 illustrations $3.00 


SEA LEGS 
by Oliver Herford 


Giddy quatrains on every let- 
ter in the alphabet, and twenty- 
six delicious drawings. Just the 
book for a trip; and just as 
funny on land. $1.00 


SWALLOWS AND 
AMAZONS 


by Arthur Ransome 


“The Junior Literary Guild is 
circulating a book which I con- 
fidently expect to become a 
juvenile classic—SWALLOWS 
AND AMAZONS.”— Elrick B. 
Davis, Cleveland Press. $2.00 


DUMB-ANIMAL 
by Osbert Sitwell 
“Intelligent, witty, civilized 

stories.” —St. Paul Dispatch 
“There is nothing in contem- 
me literature like Osbert 


itwell’s prose.” 
—Hugh Walpole. $2.50 
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INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS FOR 
THE THINKING READER 


The Meaning of the Cross 


by Henry Sloane Coffin 
President of Union Theological Seminary 


Here is a splendid treatment of the chief event in 
the historic gospel, set in terms intelligible and 
moving to the men and women of to-day. Dr. 
Coffin explains what crucified Christ, why He 
had Himself crucified, how we shall interpret the 
cross, and its meaning in life to-day. The book is 
simply written and does not enter the field of the- 
ology. $1.50 


The Philosophy of 


the Good Life 


by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 
formerly Bishop of Oxford 


A vindication of the superior rationality of eth- 
ical monotheism—of which Christianity is taken 
as the supreme type—and a justification of a 
rational faith, in particular the rational faith im- 

lied in the Christian conception of the good 
fe. $3.00 


Men of Conviction 


by Henry Bradford Washburn 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This is a book about the religious experiences of 
great spiritual figures of the past that may be of 
help in solving the baffling problems of the present 
day. Dean Washburn discusses Athanasius, Bene- 
dict, Hildebrand, St. Francis, Ignatius Loyola, 
and Pius IX. His description of these men, their 
times, and what they tried to do is vivid and filled 
with inspiration for the troubled minds of to- 
day. $2.50 


The Head of the Corner 


by Louis Matthews Sweet 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


To that multitude of people who seek definite 
convictions in a day of uncertainty this study in 
Christian origins will bring deep assurance. Dr. 
Sweet presents with a minimum of argument the 
salient facts upon which the Christian valuation of 
Jesus is based; how the personality of Jesus en- 
tered and became a part of the religion which he 
founded. $2.00 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








of the man is true and fine, and if the Writing is 


| not all that we might have liked it to be, it does 


not obscure the excellence of her work. The love 
affairs, the illegitimate children of Burns are all 
traced here and the stout hearty bawdiness and 


| gusto of the Scot is evident in such force that we 
| hope there will forever be a cessation of refer- 


| of the land of heather. 


ences to the dour, sanctimonious elders of the 
kirk, which are considered (in the literary vaude- 
ville school of bejabers Pat) to be representative 


K. S. Cricuton, 


THE GARGANTUAN WELLS 


Tue Scrence oF Lire, sy H. G. WE ts, Juuian 
S. Huxvey ann G. P. WELLs. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Two volumes, $10. 


It is easy to declare that these two volumes 


| should have a wide distribution; the probable fact 


is they will have a wide effect. For they supply 
what the plain man has needed for two decades, 
i. e., an explanation of life that is credible, com- 
forting, and inspiring. 

In the hands of this distinguished and trini- 
tarian authorship the plain facts about man’s 
little body and mind become proud, they actually 
acquire a teleological significance by virtue of the 
gusto, the accuracy and abundance with which 
this trinity describes them. In these pages life is 
chemical, frail, and brief, but it is also a miracle 
of endless scope and implication. 

In 1514 pages (including an index of 34) all 
the accredited information to date in the fields of 


| physiology, biology, zoology, botany, geology, 


| 





sociology, and psychology is clearly, vividly, at- 
tractively and very accurately described, arranged 
and illuminated. The extent of the work and the 
proficiency of its execution deserve every one’s 
respect and commendation. 

Considered as a compilation of the folklore of 
our day, commonly known as science, it will 
probably be deemed five centuries hence much 
as we deem the writings of Aureolus Philippus 
Theophrastus Bombast, called Paracelsus the 
Great. But there is absolutely no justification for 
such long-view aspersal of the validity of the in- 
finitely interesting subject-matter composing 
these two volumes. As they stand they present a 
complete statement of our day’s best knowledge 
of the nature and meaning of life. Sufficient unto 
the day is the error thereof. The views of life, 
life’s meaning and life’s potentiality which this 
work contains—as indicated at the beginning ot 
this review—are so vital, so seemingly right and 
so hopeful, that they comprise a dogma capable 
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FICTION 


VESTERDAY’S 
THRALL 


By 
Edith Austin Holton 


Shall the generation of today 
be slave to the traditions and 
conventions of yesterday? 
This is the theme of a spirited 
story of protest — the back- 
ground being a staid village 


of Cape Cod. $2.00 


The MURDER 
By the ARCH 


By 
Harold W. Higginson 


One of the cleverest of mys- 
tery tales. A woman’s body 
is found in a locked room, 
with key on the inside, on 
Washington Square. How she 
came to her death is only a 
part of the ingenious plot. 
2.00 


Send For Spring 
Book List. 


OUR AMERICAN MUSIC 
By John Tasker Howard 


A new and distinctive contribution beginning with 
pioneer times, and extending to the present. The author 
has not rested content with existing sources, but has 
delved into private collections, and written hundreds of 
letters. While of prime interest to the musician, its easy, 
story-telling style will make it popular with the general 
reader. 
750 pages. 86 illustrations. $6.00 


An ANTHOLOGY of 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
By Daniel S. Robinson 


Indiana University 
A companion work to the same author’s “Recent 
Philosophy,” which has been styled “the best introduc- 
tion to contemporary philosophy.” The new text 
includes selections from the world’s greatest thinkers 
for the past four centuries, 1500-1900. 

680 pages. $4.50 


The CRAFT of the CRITIC 
By S. Stephenson Smith 


University of Oregon 
A study of criticism as a fine art, and of its guiding 
principles. Part I deals with Book Reviewing, with 
special emphasis on the novel. Part II considers plays, 
including comic operas, vaudeville, revues, etc., in 
addition to drama proper. A stimulating book for both 
reader and student. $3.00 


PARTIES and PICNICS 
By Edna Sibley Tipton 
A charming book both in outer format and text. It tells 
mothers and youngsters how to plan and carry out 
parties, with a multitude of suggestions as to costumes, 
favors, and “stunts.” Will be equally appealing to 
children and their elders. $2.00 
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PLAGU 


BY THE 
NIGHTINGALE 
KAY BOYLE 


Tis brilliant novel could only 
have been written by an Ameri- 
can who has lived long and in- 
timately in France. It is the 
story of an American girl, her 
French husband, and the 
wealthy and numerous family 
which encompasses and almost 
engulfs them. Don’t miss it. 
You'll enjoy reading it and rec- 
ommending it to your friends. 

$2.50 








JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
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‘Any Book in Prin 


Thousands upon thousands of books still in 
constant demand, with thousands of new ones 
pouring from the presses each year! No 
shop could stock them all—or, indeed, more 
than a small part of them—but your book- 
seller can get for you any book still in print, 
whether published here or abroad, through 
the facilities of the book wholesaler. 


If you would like to receive regular news of 
the new books from a nearby retail book- 
seller, write us mentioning this advertisement 
and enclose ten cents in stamps for postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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of sustaining the eagerly awaited and badly need. 
ed “new religion.” 
But oh! The illustrations. They were bad be. 


| fore they were reduced and reproduced. Every 


illustration looks like a scratched-up etching 
plate. Absolutely every one. ay 


INDUSTRY FOR A PURPOSE 


| Lo!, py CHarves Fort. 


Claude Kendall, New York. $2.50. 


If, in your visits to the New York Public Libra- 
ry, you notice a bright-eyed, industrious gentle. 
man poring day after day over the files of old 
newspapers, maybe it is Charles Fort. He is gath- 


| ering data about the rain of periwinkles and 
| crabs that fell from heaven upon a sleepy inland 


English village; about mysterious showers of hot 
stones, blood, and manna; about storms of lady- 


| bugs and little frogs. He is copying reports of 


strange lights in the sky, of sea-serpents that 
buzzed like flying boats, of ships abandoned in 


| calm weather, their crews perhaps kidnapped by 


celestial raiders. He is correlating the appearance 
of new stars with earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, floods, and showers of meteors. He is docu- 
menting his notion of the totality of this existence 
as an organism; his “expression” of the earth as 
stationary and the starred firmament a revolving 
shell perhaps only fifty miles away. Mr. Fort, 
then, is a crank? Possibly, but a crank of genius, a 
mind of indubitable originality and power, an 
eloquent and fascinating writer. One does not 
need Mr. Tiffany Thayer’s somewhat overzeal- 
ous introduction to appreciate this, nor even the 
tributes of Theodore Dreiser, Booth Tarkington, 
and John Cowper Powys, quoted on the flap. Nor 
does one need Mr. King’s illustrations, which are 
madder than Mr. Fort’s text, and less impressive. 
Pew-holders in the Church of Science will find 
“Lo!” quite outrageous. Less bemused readers, 
including, one hopes, some scientists, will find 
Mr. Fort well worth reading, whether they be- 
lieve him or not. The reviewer testifies that he 
read every line and ended the book in a warm 
glow of malice at the pretensions of contemporary 
science, and of gratitude for Mr. Fort’s bounteous 
replenishment of the wells of wonder. 
James Rorty. 


THE EVERLASTING INDIANS 


Massacre, BY Ropert GEssNER. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $3. 


“Massacre” begins with a dream of idyllic folk- 
lore. It quickly rises to an exposition starkly real- 
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THE QUICK 


AND THE DEAD 
by Gamaliel Bradford 


Incisive portraits of Roosevelt, 
Lenin, Edison, Ford, Coolidge, 
Mussolini and Wilson, by the author 
of “Damaged Souls.” H. L. Mencken 
said, “Bradford is the man who in- 
vented the Strachey formula. | like 
his books.” Illustrated, $3.50 


MRS. FISCHER'S 


WAR 
by Henrietta Leslie 


“| have read no war novel which 
so pulled at my heart-strings. It is 
a noble piece of work.” Heloise E. 
Hersey. “Broad, just and tolerant; 
above all, warm and breathing.” 
John Galsworthy $2.50 


THE LITTLE 


TOWN 
by Heinrich e7ann 


Bring a party of opera singers to 
a sleepy Italian town and see what 
happens. “Beneath this vivid, pulsat- 
ing comedy lies much philosophy.” 
London Times $2.50 








Hi... is a new kind of African 


book, written, not by a hunter or 
explorer, but by a woman doctor 
who has lived with the dark 
people of the jungle, known their 
secrets, shared their lives. ... Far 
within the Heart of the Hungry 
Couantry, Dr. Miller made her 
home... King Kuma Kanga vis- 
ited her in state with four of his 
thirty-six wives... Pygmies came 
hundreds of miles to see her, and 
proud warriors shared with her 
their jungle lore... She pitted her 
craft against savage witch doctors 
and sat on a native jury to deal 
with cases of the Evil Eye... From 
her forest home, 

she heard tom- 

toms beat and 

| saw elephants 

come noiselessly 

out of the night 

like great grey 
phantoms... 

Africa...the real 

Africa...lives in 

| the pages of her 

SY book. Illus. $3.50 
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Originally the Word 


CANDIDATE 


Meant One Clothed in White! 


In Latin, candidus means “ glittering,” ‘* white.” Among 
the ancient Romans, a man campaigning for office wore 
a white toga and was called candidatus, “one clothed in 
white.” Directly from this origin comes our word candi- 
date. It is interesting to note that from the same source 
comes our adjective candid, meaning, literally, “white,” 
and applied figuratively to a mental quality unclouded 
by dissimulation or bias. 
This is but one of the manythousands of fascinating stories 
about the origins of English words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The **‘Supreme Authority’’ 


A number of them have been presented in a handsome, 
illustrated booklet which we will be glad to send you 
free on request. 

Word histories not only make fascinating stories to 
read, but offer the background understanding that is es- 
sential to effective use of words in writing or speaking. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole word 
power of the English language. In its 2,700 pages are 
452,000 entries including thousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fasci- 
nating word stories together 
with full information about 
the Merriam - Webster, and 
couvipsins testimony thatit is 
the “Supreme Authority.” 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
31 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
See Ie At Your Bookstore 














istic in details of the present plight of the Amer- 
ican Indian. Mr. Gessner is outraged: he can no 
more dwell with the myths he had anticipated 
gathering than Milton could sport with Amarylis 
in the shade while he heard the call of duty. 

In the first place we who arrogate to ourselves 
the name “American” took the land from the na- 
tive Americans not only by killing them but by 
lying to them repeatedly through treaties that we 
signed only to break. That is an old story, and 
Mr. Gessner does not dwell on it. Of late years, 
however, we have been salving our consciences by 
telling each other that we are enabling the In- 
dians to make a living on their reservations, that 
we are educating young Indians, that through de- 
velopment of Indian lands we are making the 
owners wealthy, and that through the beneficent 
guardianship of our government the Indian 
tribes are increasing in population as well as in 
material and intellectual welfare. Well, says Mr. 
Gessner, all these conceptions are false, being the 
result mostly of propaganda on the part of em- 
ployees of the Indian Bureau. We are massacring 
the native tribes to-day as ruthlessly as they were 
massacred by cavalrymen and gold hunters in the 
Black Hills. 

Schools. Yes, there are schools. Children six 
years old are kidnapped and taken hundreds of 
miles away from their parents to be put in schools 
where they are beaten like slaves, where the food 
is insufficient to promote vitality, and where sani- 
tary conditions would be a disgrace to the hog 
pen of a progressive farmer. Prosperity. Yes, a 
few Osages have money from oil, and Oklahoma 
has more blood-sucking guardians than it has 
Osages. In other States Indians supposed to draw 
rations would starve if they did not have horse 
meat—often the meat from horses that have died 
from disease. Development of Indian agriculture. 
Yes, the Navajos farm and raise sheep, and thou- 
sands of dollars have been taken from the Nava- 
jos to build a luxurious bridge that they do not 
use but that local “progressives” have engineered 
in order to stimulate tourist trade. 

Thus conditions are exposed, not by generali- 
ties, but in detail. Mr. Gessner discriminates be- 
tween schools. Some of them are good. Perhaps 
he makes overmuch of the eating of dogs and 
horses, for even while the plains were covered 
with buffaloes many Indians regarded the flesh 
of colts and dogs as a luxury. Sometimes he seems 
to confuse the natural imperfections of all human 
endeavor with obtuse carelessness and mean 
grasping. Nevertheless, he has made out a case 
and has not minced names or departments. Writ- 
ing as he has written from the fulness of knowl- 
edge and with righteous indignation, he has 
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SPRING 


NEW POEMS BY 
A. E. (GEORGE RUSSELL) 


Vale and Other Poems 


A new collection of poems, 
rich in music, imagery and 
wisdom, by the noted Irish 
poet, philosopher, artist and 
economist. $1.50 


JAMES STEPHENS 


Theme and Variations 
In this volume of verse James 
Stephens displays all the most 
characteristic qualities of his 
gift of song, his clear-eyed vi- 
sion, his engaging originality. 

$1.75 


The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri 


A new translation by Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher which is faith- 
ful to the original verse form 
and reproduces Dante’s poetic 
feeling. Ready April. $5.00 


New Fiction 


Strange Thoroughfare 
By Sonia Novak 
The story of Esther O’Shane, 


a glowing girl who found life 
a strange thoroughfare. $2.50 


Gambler’s Wife 
By Elizabeth G. Stern 


The portrait of a quiet, strong 
woman, whose early marriage 
to a gambler gave her life a 
pattern rich in incident and 
interest. $2.50 


A Dramatized Biography 


The Cattie King 
By Edward F. Treadwell 


The story of Henry Miller, 
butcher boy who landed in 
New York with $5.00 and died 
with a million cattle and a 
million acres. April. $3.50 


MACMILLAN 






BO O K 






S/R JAMES JEANS’ New Book 


THE STARS IN 
THEIR COURSES 


By the Author of 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


In this new book Sir James Jeans takes you on a tour of 
the heavens, and with that brilliant flair for exposition of 
scientific facts which made his two previous works best- 
sellers in England and America, he depicts the mysteries 
and wonders of the stars—the planets, the sun, the great 
nebulae. The latest findings of the astronomers is included. 
Professor Jeans illuminates his text with half a hundred 
remarkable photographs. $3.00 


AMERICA’S WAY OUT 


A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY 
By NORMAN THOMAS 


All of America is looking for a permanent way out of the 
evil days of breadlines and bankruptcies—the outward man- 
ifestations of the worst economic maladjustment we have 
experienced in twenty-five years. What is the way out? 
Norman Thomas presents here a thoughtful program for 
democracy which deserves the careful attention of all who 
are concerned with the future of their country. $2.50 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
THE RELIGION 
OF MAN 


Tagore has brought into a 
definite focus his religious 
experience and his philoso- 
phy. $2. 


THE QUEST FOR 


LEWIS BROWNE 


SINCE CALVARY 
By the Author of 
THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


Aninterpretation of Christian 
history from the Crucifixion 
tothe present day. May. $3.50 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By HAROLD UNDERWOOD FAULKNER 
A new volume in THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE, 


covering the period from the war with Spain to 1914—a 
— of tremendous change in our national being. Professor 


aulkner gives you social history at its best. 


$4.00 


BEHIND MOROCCAN WALLS 
By HENRIETTE CELARIE 


Translated by Constance Lily Morris 
Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 


These are stories of Moroccan women, selected from Amours 


Morocaines and La Vie Mysterieuse Des Harems. 


Prices subject to change on publications 








60 Fifth Avenue 


$6.00 


—~ NEW YORK 


























Srom Press 
and Pen 


RRANGING LIBRARIES We tune libraries. We clean, 
Duttons, Inc. arrange, ‘catalogue, replenish, 
681 Fifth Avenue weed out, renovate, equip, pack 
New York City or transfer your library. 


OYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

BOOKSHOP Books for young and old. We 
Women’s Educational publish The Horn Book —a 
and Industrial Union unique quarterly on young peo- 
270 Boylston Street ple’s reading. $1.25 a year. 
Boston 











RAKE, JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and 
D 14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest. 





acPHERSON, C. A. 


506 Essex Bldg. First Editions, Private Presses, 


and Rare Books. Historical 
Newark, N. J. Biblio ; : Cal, 
W. graphical, Biographical 

+ a. Ey. St. and Genealogical Research. 





Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays anc 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 133 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 





First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 


ORTH, ERNEST 
N DRESSEL 
logues Mailed on Application. 


587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Interesting catalogues of un- 


an Devens usual and exotic books, unex- 
1352 North Clark Street Purg sated translations, first edi- 


tions, and fine bindings sent 


Chicago, Illinois upon application. 





WR a Criticized, Revised, 

fe bee AITERS F Typed. Special attention to 
- ae Ba, Besve book manuscripts. Advice as to 
Editors . markets. Established 25 years 
Box M, Franklin, Ohio gue for writers. Cata- 





HE SCRIBNER Any book—first editions, rare, or 
T BOOKSTORE current—for the child or grown- 
597 Fifth Avenue up. Visitors and correspon- 


New York City dence invited. 














made a book that is not only interesting and in- 
forming but moving. We may expect to hear 


more from it. 
J. Franx Doste. 


REVOLUTIONARY CLOSE-UPS 


Tue EacLte AND THE SERPENT, BY MartTINn Luts | 
Guzman. Knopf. $2.50. 





Here Comes Pancuo VILta, By Louts STEVENS. 
Stokes. $2.50. 

These books plunge into the stormiest period 
of recent Mexican revolutionary disorder—the 
Constitutional revolt against Victoriano Huerta 
and the Villa-Carranza split with the mounted 
Villa dorados pillaging, raping, boozing, razing, 
killing, shouting liberty, shouting death to the 
landlords, the priests, the Spaniards, the Ameri- 


cans. 





To those of us who participate self-satisfiedly 
in our industrialized, comfort-loving civilization, 
these abysmal events, prior to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the outburst of gang-war rack- 
eteering, were well-nigh unintelligible. Now we 
have but to imagine an Al Capone leading hosts 
of bootleggers down Fifth Avenue to save thie 
country. We can picture existing outlaw ele- 
ments suddenly forced to assume a leading rile 
in the establishment of a new political order, 
suddenly embracing the rights of man and up- 
holding them at the point of the gun while satis- 
fying a hundred other devious lusts and ambi- 
tions. Then one glimpses something of the bloody 
travail Mexico went through before re-establish- 
ing a semblance of order. 

Guzman played a significant réle with gener- 
als and provisional presidents. As a civilian he 
fought his way against the tempest of destruction, 
half sick at heart, with a not-quite forlorn hope 
for the beclouded ideals of the time, trusting that 
sooner or later the reckless Villa might somehow 
be bent to patriotic ends. At the finale, Guzman 
finds himself, through his too great desire for a 
premature constructive peace, cut off from all 
participation and forced to pull the wool over 
Villa’s eyes in order to escape with his life. 
Though writing his memoirs from serene peace- 
ful exile in Madrid, nevertheless, toward indi- 
viduals he remains bitterly partisan; like some 
Dante in hell, he fixes the unalterable hierarchy 
of his loves and hates. Carranza is harshly criti- 
cised; yet Carranza, though obstinate, at times 
sluggish, probably represented more of law, of 
orderly progress and national unity (ideals held 
by Guzman) than either Villa or the Convention 
group. Likewise Guzman either overrates or un- 
derrates Diaz, Soto y Gama, Obregnén, De la 
Huerta, Eulalio Gutiérrez, Angel. His judgments 
on Eduardo Hay, Villareal, Cabrera are sounder; 
and his praise of that disinterested spirit, Alesio 
Robles, is entirely to be admired. Too, in com- 
parison with Guzman’s palliation of the Villistas, 
his severe satirical condemnation of the Zapatistas 
(essentially a more idealistic though equally prim- 
itive expression of the revolution) seems scarcely 
justified. Car.eton Beats. 


THe PARABLE OF THE ViRGINS, BY Mary Lapstey. 
Richard R. Smith. $2.50.—The “inside” of a girl's col- 
lege and very well done. 


Goop-ByE AND ‘TomorRow, BY LEANE ZUGSMITH. 
Horace Liveright. $2.—Fine writing by a young woman 
of great talent. High comedy about an unconventional 
great lady. 


Turee Streepves, By LeRoy MacLeop. Covici, Friede. 
$2.50.—A “big” work by a new writer of promise. The 
Mid-West farm scene for a slowly mounting story. 
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